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The College and the Common Life 


BY ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Former President of Amherst College 


. NE of the greatest dangers of the 

American college is that it will 
be drawn into the common life, that it 
will conform to that life, will take the 
common standards as its own, rejoicing 
in its likeness to other groups of meu 
rather than in the necessary difference 
every scholar has from every 
man who is not a_ scholar.” 
Recently, when college policies were 
being sharply discussed, I made that 
statement. I am now asked to explain 
it, to make it more clear to the people 
from whom it is said the teacher ought 
to differ. It is so important that these 
“others” should understand as well as 
they can the work of teaching that I am 
very glad to attempt the explanation. 
The teacher is a servant of the common 
life. I should like to show that in order 
to serve it properly he must keep him- 
self apart from it. 

The statement is, of course, one which 
arouses suspicion and hostility. “‘Do 
we not own the schools?” ask the com- 
mon people. “Do we not pay the 
teachers? Are they not our children 
who are being taught? If so, then we 


which 


other 
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want them taught in ways that we ap- 
prove. We do not intend to provide 
machinery by which our own children 
shall be educated away from us. Why 
cannot teachers be sensible and normal? 
Why must they always try to be dif- 
ferent? Are they really safe people to 
be in charge of youth?” 

The situation here is, as human situ- 
ations seem always to be, in the last 
resort, essentially of the nature of a 
dilemma. Two apparently contradic- 
tory statements are both true. Parents 
have a right and a duty to determine 
what kind of education their children 
shall have. But they can do their duty 
only by placing their children in the 
charge of some one else who shall deter- 
mine both what the education shall be 
and how it shall be given. And again, 
the body politic as a whole has a right 
and a duty to see to it that all its chil- 
dren are properly educated. It can 
secure that end only by building up a 
guild of teachers who are expert in edu- 
cation and who, in the professional 
sense, do not care at all what are the 
popular opinions on children and knowl- 
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edge and the application of the one to 
the other. In general a democracy is a 
people which is determined to go its own 
way. But it can find its way only by 
sending out explorers to observe the for- 
eign country. The military commander 
who sends out a reconnoitering party 
with instructions as to where the enemy 
is to be found will be happy in the sense 
of his authority and control; but he is 
the sort of man who will explain his de- 
feat as due to the failure of his subor- 
dinates to obey orders. All democratic 
procedure has in it just this dilemma. 
We decide issues by counting opinions; 
‘an we at the same time understand 
that there are “facts”? which are quite 
gndependent of our opinions? We count 
every man’s opinion as one; can we at 
the same time see that some opinions are 
better than others and must prevail over 
them? To do these two things together 
requires a peculiarly difficult and ap- 
parently self-contradictory mental proc- 
ess. It is the process of thinking. And 
the one real question as to the success 
of a democracy is this—can it learn to 
think? Can a great body of people, a 
hundred millions of men and women, 
learn to think together in one mind as 
each one of them thinks separately in 
his own mind? Can they face human 
dilemmas and resolve them? 

Now it is in the face of this dilemmatic 
quality of the human mind and its work 
that I am insisting upon the peculiar 
and separate function of the teacher. 
The bane of a democracy is the man of 
easy solutions. He is the man who 
finds complex and confused situations 
clear and simple, who seizes upon one 
side of a dilemma as true and proceeds 
at once to reject the other side which is 
equally true. The man who under- 
stands what is unintelligible, who finds 
beauty and meaning where disorder and 
incoherence are running riot—such a 
man is a pest when there is thinking to 
he done. He does not need to think; he 
knows. He does not need to experiment; 
he has already found the way. His 
father has told him, or his party, or his 


common sense, or his church. 
against such men we need to establis} 
the technic of thinking. Let it be uw 
derstood among us that no man has » 
right to an opinion on any subject 
unless it rests upon the best thinking 
which we have upon that subject 
There is no greater sin than that of 
holding an opinion as true without 
proper evidence, when proper evidence 
is available. It is one of the defects of 
all experiments in freedom that they en- 
courage men in the silly notion that w 
are all intellectually alike and equal. \W\ 
are not. Most of us do not know ou 
bodies as well as physicians do; nor cai 
we build bridges as well as engineers: 
nor can we manipulate political ma- 
chines as well as those who have per- 
fected themselves in that art. Men d 
not understand situations simply by be- 
ing in contact with them. We under- 
stand by studying properly. And if w 
have not ourselves studied properly the: 
we must defer to the judgment of those 
who, having done so, are, at the point i) 
question, our superiors. 

It follows from what I have just said 
that the peculiar duty of free men is to 
recognize that other men are better than 
themselves—in certain respects. If the 
physician can do no better with my bod) 
than I can do myself; if we are to have 
no better roads than I can lay; if my 
insight into the human spirit is only 
what my own groping discovers—then 
the life of man must be, as Hobbes de- 
scribed it (“solitary, poor, nasty, brut- 
ish, and short’). But we must and we 
do recognize the special powers of specia! 
groups to deal with special situations 
We must take all these and make them 
together into a single comprehensive 
plan. Each group must be master in its 
field. Each must be servant of thie 
whole. The question is, Can these two 
things be done at once? That is, | 
think, the most urgent administrative 
question of a democracy. 

It is from the point of view of this 
double demand that one sees the neces 
sity that the teacher keep himself apar' 
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fram common standards. His profes- 
siun requires it. He is doing only what 
the men of every profession do—getting 
a better, and hence a different, view of 
a sukiect than he and others had before 
they studied it. But the nature of the 
teacher’s trade is such that for him this 
“apartness” is both peculiarly impor- 
tant and peculiarly difficult. If we will 
examine Lim and his work we shall see, 
I think, tle necessities which come upon 
him in the eourse of proper plying of his 
trade. 

We should all agree, I presume, that 
the primar’ .ask of the teacher is to 
“make «tinds.” Perhaps it would be 
hetter to say that the task is so to culti- 
vate minds that they will grow into their 
own proper quality. And, farther, the 
justification of the teacher’s work is that 
we need good minds and need them very 
Individuals and societies are 
hoth in need of good minds for actual 
immediate use. Minds are useful in- 
struments. And the task is to get these 
instruments ready for the work they will 
have to do. It is silly and futile to pre- 
pare pupils for situations which they will 
never meet, to fit them for work which 
they will never have to do. Minds are 
needed for dealing with the actual 
human world in which the pupil is to 
The teacher must survey that 

world, must discover what thinking is 
needed in it, and must endeavor, as best 
he can, to supply that kind of thinking. 
The school and the college are in charge 
of the cultivation of thinking—such 
thinking as we need for proper living. 

What kind of thinking do we need? 

To answer that question is to under- 
stand the work of the teacher. I cannot 
attempt here a complete, nor even a 
coherent, account of the thinking proc- 
ess. I may, however, try to bring into 
attention one or two aspects of the proc- 
ess which bear upon our discussion. 

A pupil of college age is approaching 
a world in which older men are at work. 
“These older men have faced the actual 

human situation of desires and circum- 
stances and have determined upon cer- 


sorely. 


live. 


tain modes of action as promising the 
best results. And now they are busily 
following those lines of action and work- 
ing out by means of them the fulfillment 
of human purposes. The pupil is to 
take his place among these workers. 
What kind of training in thinking shall 
we give him to get him ready? 

There are, in general, two answers to 
this question. The first is that we 
should acquaint the pupil with the 
modes of action which his elders have 
selected and should enlist his loyalty and 
support in the carrying on of the same 
enterprises in the same ways. The sec- 
ond is that we should bring the pupil 
face to face with the decisions which his 
elders made so that he may again meet 
and decide the questions which they de- 
cided before him. Shall a boy be taught 
to follow his father or to understand 
him? Shall he be made to imitate his 
father or to be like him? 

Now my own answer to this question 
is definitely in favor of the second alter- 
native. I believe that teachers should 
see to it that young people are not help- 
less dependents upon an older gener- 
ation. Dependent they must inevitably 
be upon those who have made the world 
livable. But they should be taught to 
play their part in active creative deal- 
ing with the human situation. And just 
here is the crux of the teacher’s social 
problem. Successful parents wish to 
provide for their children; they want to 
believe that by their own efforts they 
can care, not only for themselves, but 
also for those who come after them. 
They wish to amass capital in life so that 
their children may live securely upon the 
interest of it. And teachers know that 
in all the real values of life this cannot 
be done. They know that, if a parent 
has worked successfully, the best gift he 
can give to his son is a chance to work 
in the same way. If a father has had to 
fight difficulties with hard and grim in- 
dependence he need not expect to train 
his son to be like himself by taking all 
the hardness and grimness and inde- 
pendence out of his experience. Many 
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people who are keenly aware of the ap- 
plication of this principle to the bodies 
of their children seem utterly oblivious 
to it in the training of their minds and 
souls. I know fathers who want their 
boys to grow in moral strength but to 
have nothing to be moral about, to have 
no moral decisions to make. They want 
their sons to be intelligent, but to have 
no real thinking to do. But teachers 
know that, young or old, a man is, and 
is only, what he does. They know that 
if you wish a pupil to develop power in 
any work you must let him do that 
work. Strength comes from exercise; 
skill comes from practice; power comes 
from responsibility. 

With this tragic illusion of the suc- 
cessful parent the American teacher is 
ever confronted. We are a terribly suc- 
cessful people. And we must pay the 
penalty of success in all the blindness 
and preoccupation which it brings upon 
us. Upon our teachers is laid the re- 
sponsibility of saving our children from 
the results of our successes. This is one 
of the chief reasons why the teacher 
must be apart from us, must give the 
sense of being other than we are, must 
refuse to accept our standards as his 
own, must bring to the training of our 
children an insight deeper and more far- 
seeing than ours. His influence must be 
a saving grace of liberal insight and ap- 
preciation in the midst of a civilization 
which is too busy with its machinery to 
escape being specialized, cruel, and dull. 

The principle which thus holds in the 
training of children for proper co- 
operation with their parents applies like- 
wise to the training of young people for 
membership in the society to which they 
belong. Our social and political groups, 
our nations, churches, shops, mills, of- 
fices, have chosen ends to be attained, 
have decided upon modes of procedure 
by which those ends may be won. How 
are young people to be prepared in mind 
for sharing in this work? Shall they be 
led to accept ends and procedure on 
faith—faith in the wisdom of their eld- 
ers? Or shall they be trained to do what 
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that the policies of the other spell ruin 
and disaster. It is so when the constitu- 
tions of nations are framed; it is so 
when constitutions and statutes are in- 
terpreted by courts; it is so when tlic 
creeds of churches are formulated; it | 
so when the faculties of colleges meet: 
it is so when groups of artists confer 
upon values or technic; it is so when 
moral issues are at stake and moral de- 
cisions are being made. The human in 
dividual does not lazily open his eyes to 
find the truth standing clear and stark 
before him. He hammers out the trut! 
by strife and conflict of idea. Every 
man who ever thought a thought or 
made a decision knows that. Whenever 
he decides, different lines of action seem 
possible, and sometimes it is only by 
fierce and tiring struggle that one of 
them secures the mastery over thi 
others. To know the man, after such a 
struggle, simply as a person following 
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the line of action which he chose, is not 
really to know him at all—certainly not 
as he knows himself. To know him is 
to know what else he might have been, 
to know the motives which were denied, 
the doubts and questions which still lin- 
ver, the uncertainties which later knowl- 
edge may dispel—perhaps too late for 
him. 

[ know that men must hold to their 
decisions, that in the actual course of 
human life they get committed and can- 
not change because for them the time 
of making decisions has gone past. But 
that is just another way of saying that 
men grow old, that men get caught by 
circumstance, that, whether they will or 
no, for them the game must go the way 
they chose in earlier days to have it go. 
But are societies to be like individuals 
in this respect? Are they to harden in 
tissue, to lose their youth, to take the 
fixity which means decay? If so, then 
they like individuals must quickly have 
their day and cease to be. 
and churches, industrial schemes and 
moral codes, are not like individuals. 
They need not die so quickly. And why? 
Because for them there is a constant and 
unfailing stream of youth by which for- 
ever they may be renewed. Forever in 
our social life the youth is rising up to 
take the place of youth that passes by. 
What shall we make of it in spiritual 
power—a thing of youth and strength 
or else a thing of age and quick decrepi- 
tude? One or the other we must do. 
And what we do with youth determines 
what our social life shall be. If we can 
make our youth live in dependence on 
our age, if by the care that mingles love 
and jealousy we make young people 
timid and repressed, then we can have 
the old man’s safety, can 
quickly dream our life away in comfort 
and success. But Not in 


But nations 


sense of 


can we? 


\merica to-day. We are not old, though 
many of our groups and parties are. 
Nor do we really wish it. And if we did, 
our youth, being ours, would not submit. 


\nd if they did, our teachers would rise 
up and 


smite the youth with scorn. 
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They have their work to do—and they 
will do it, no matter what the hindrances 
which our blindness and misapprehen- 
sion bring upon them. 

I have been saying that young people 
should learn to understand their elders 
and the world which these thus far have 
made. What does this mean for teach- 
ers of the youth? It means that they 
must bring again to youth in newer 
forms the questions which their fathers 
faced and answered in their day. It 
means that they must treat as possible 
the “other” lines of action which the 
fathers thought about but set aside. It 
means that youth must learn to think— 
and what to think about. 

The task is not an easy one chiefly be- 
cause our people, young and old, so 
little understand it. Old people wish 
our teachers to be advocates, to plead 
their causes with the young, to get them 
pledged to party, code, or creed before 
they know what parties, codes, and 
creeds are all about. How often they 
say, “* Why will those teachers puzzle the 
minds of children with silly panaceas 
which every man of common sense has 
put aside as nonsense long ago?” The 
obvious answer seems impertinent. And 
younger people, too, lured by the prom- 
ise of success which busy men hold out 
to them, would gladly go at once to do 
the work that pays. It is not easy to 
teach the young American to think. 
The teacher’s task is hard because we, 
as a people, do not know as yet what 
thinking is. Great numbers of our 
people dream of making and forbidding 
thoughts by legislation; still others put 
the pressure on and try to force the 
minds of men into line; and nearly all 
of us are timid as to what the thinking 
of the young may do, if they are free to 
follow where it leads. We want young 
people taught the proper doctrines. We 
dare not trust them or their minds. We 
have no faith in thinking. And so for 


many of our people, the plan of educa- 
tion is to hire the teacher to make sure 


that thinking—dangerous thinking—is 
not done. 
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faith—faith in the wisdom of their eld- 
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the line of action which he chose, is not 
really to know him at all—certainly not 
as he knows himself. To know him is 
to know what else he might have been, 
to know the motives which were denied, 
the doubts and questions which still lin- 
ger, the uncertainties which later knowl- 
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They have their work to de—and they 
will do it, no matter what the hindrances 
which our blindness and misapprehen- 
sion bring upon them. 

I have been saying that young people 
should learn to understand their elders 
and the world which these thus far have 
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of us are timid as to what the thinking 
of the young may do, if they are free to 
follow where it leads. We want young 
people taught the proper doctrines. We 
dare not trust them or their minds. We 
have no faith in thinking. And so for 
many of our people, the plan of educa- 
tion is to hire the teacher to make sure 
that thinking—dangerous thinking—is 

not done. 











Here is, in my opinion, the urgent 
reason why the teacher stands apart 
from other men and their opinions. He 
is the student of the thinking of the 
world. He studies and works with 
minds as others study crops or motor 
cars. He studies what human minds 
have done, are doing, should do, and 
should not do. He watches the mind of 
man making its way from ignorance and 
error to understanding of itself and of 
its world. And this is what he finds. 
Always as men approach a situation, 
problems break out; and in the face of 
problems men divide, make parties, fall 
into groups which differ in view, and, 
differing, advocate their views. Where 
shall the teacher take his stand? Which 
party shall he choose and advocate be- 
fore his pupils? Shall he be told by par- 
ents, boards, or legislatures what is the 
truth which thinking in his school is 
ordered to achieve? And here I say 
that, whatever his personal bias, pro- 
fessionally the teacher stands apart. He 
does not train for any party, any creed, 
nor, in the deepest sense, for any nation. 
He trains for all of them and for the 
newer ones which later days will bring. 
In every party he finds good thinking 
and bad; in every sect men are intelli- 
gent and dull; in every nation men may 
rise to heights by loving it or sink to 
shame and infamy by ways of serving it. 
The teacher wants good thinking done 
in every party. He does not hate a 
Democrat as such, nor a Republican. 
He hates a silly Democrat, a dull Repub- 
lican; or rather, he hates their silliness 
and dullness! He does not drive or lure 
boys into parties; he tells them to think 
and go where thinking leads, to use their 
parties as the instruments for carrying 
thinking on. 

Here then, so far as I can see, we have 
the answer to our question. Men as 


they act must choose between conflict- 
and as the differing 


ing thoughts; 
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thoughts form differing groups, these get 
committed to their points of view; and 
action ever tends to harden thoughts 
into convictions, dogmas, prejudices, to 
make men feel that in themselves think- 
ing has reached its goal. Meanwhile the 
teacher stands apart, viewing the proc- 
ess as a whole. He is to train young 
people to take their different places in 
it. He cannot, as a teacher, be com- 
mitted as men of action are. He serves 
the process as a whole. His faith is not 
in any party or its doctrines. His faith, 
is in the mind of man. He teaches 
younger people to be men—in thinking. 
If he can reach that end, then he has 
done his work. 

There are so many easy misconstruc- 
tions of what I have said that it seems 
hopeless to attempt to list and answer 
them. May I simply mention one of 
them, and, as for the others, remind my 
reader that we are moving in a field 
where paradoxes and dilemmas dwell? 
I have spoken of training in thinking as 
the primary task of the teacher. But 
young people must be trained in other 
ways as well. In every respect they 
should be nourished and trained into all 
the power and strength of which they 
are capable. And more specifically may 
I say that thinking is not the whole of 
life; it is only its guide. Men do not 
simply make decisions: they make deci- 
sions as to what to do—and then they 
do it. This, too, the young American 
must learn—to do the thing that is de- 
cided on. But that for him is very easy 
as a lesson. We act with quickness and 
with skill. We are as yet an active 
people. But can we learn to make our 
actions count for ends worth while? 
That is the teacher’s question. That is 
the reason why he stands apart and 
studies us, the reason why he _ takes 
our children in his hands and _ tries 
to make them better men than we 
have been. 
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Bright Snowflakes 


BY PROSPER BURANELLI 


( N the stage the soprano raised her 

head and opened wide her mouth. 

\ shrill note rose and trembled falsely. 

In the orchestra pit Ghingoni twisted 

is gray, wrinkled cheeks in a grimace of 

pain as he slid the bow across the A 
string of his viola. 

“She sings like a fiddle strung with 
rusty wires.”” He muttered curses in the 
igly dialect of Genoa. 

the first oboe in front of him turned 
lis brown, massive face. 

‘It looks like a bad Christmas for you, 
Ghingoni.”” The jibe came in growling 
irony. 

\nother strident treble note from the 
stage, another groan from Ghingoni’s 
hosom. During the next act that falter- 
ing voice would sing his newly composed 
song, “Oh Bright, Wintry Snowflakes of 
Yuletide.” 

Tt will make the fiasco of a Hymn to 
the Sun in a college of bats.”” The viola 
plaver raised his big head. with a blas- 
phemous laugh. ‘“‘Addio, expectations! 
iddio, hope!” 


; 


Ghingoni was a good musician, every- 
body said that; but he had never had a 
chance to conduct, and his compositions 
heretofore had pleased not even himself. 
He had written correctly enough but 
without originality. Always he had 
recognized his tunes as existing some- 
where in Sehumann or Bellini. But 
nobody would have played his music, 
anyway. Then to the Calabria Royal 
ltalian Grand Opera Company had 

me the diva, Lulu Williamson—billed 
Lola. 

This majestic woman was a soprano of 

ealth; she had made an intelligent 
marriage. She put money into the 
company and became its principal colo- 


ratura. Heavy, very tall, and as imper- 
turbable as music by Handel, she 
paraded and laughed and was revered 
by all. Ghingoni said to her, 

“Signora, I will write a song for you.” 

“That will be sweet.” Her smile was 
of regal patronage. 

The months turned cold, and Christ- 
mas approached. .Lulu Williamson was 
a soprano of sentiment. She would show 
the company a real Christmas. She, her- 
self, would trim the Christmas 
Ghingoni said to her, 

“Signora, I will write a Christmas 
song for you.” 

“That will be really too sweet.”” She 
uttered little, gurgling cries. She, her- 
self, had written some verses 
Christmas: 

“.. . Oh, bright, wintry snowflakes of 
Yuletide 

Are falling this holiest day; 
and so on and on,” she chattered blithely. 
He could use her poem for his song, and 
she would sing it on Christmas. 

Ghingoni ascended into an agony of 
composition, blackening many pages 
with notes, filling hours with improvisa- 
tions on his viola. A single thought 
stood in his head, with the clear domi- 
nance of a drum stroke in an orchestral 
fortissimo. He must achieve originality, 
the purest invention. One night, as he 
lay awaiting sleep, he mused over the 
happy times of his youth, of devil’s play 
during the Genoese carnival, of drinking 
bouts in the country while merry girls 
trod the grapes with crimsoned feet, of 
roystering voyages on salt ships in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. It came—a tune—like 


tree. 


about 


the music out of lingering memories. 
Sweating and chanting, Ghingoni arose 
and spread notes on staff lines. 
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It was a swaying, mooning melody in 
beats of three, with strange, tormenting 
rhythms and phrases of honey. For three 
weeks the inflamed musician labored, 
fashioning a subtle andante grazioso, 
embellishing his tune with harmonic and 
symphonic device, stating it now in 
simple, swinging beauty and then in fugi- 
tive snatches, amid laces of polyphony 
and strange chords. 

He played the piece for his comrades, 
who had heard all the symphonies and 
operas, and who, if they remembered any 
other melody like his, would chant that 
other melody in huge mockery. But 
Ghingoni had fashioned a tune that 
seemed original, vastly unlike any other 
thing they had ever put ear to, and they 
were mystified. 

**He is a good musician,” the fat oboe 
player bellowed. “He has heard more 
music than we have.” 

Ghingoni exulted. 

Originality! That is the great benedic- 
tion. It is to music what money is to 
life, as rare as a cymbal crash in a mass 
hy Palestrina, as enchanting as tobacco 
and three cordials after dinner. Origi- 
nality! It might sweeten a book with 
five hundred pages, or a love affair with 
a scornful girl. 

“In music there is a god,” he spoke, 
full of tremendous philosophy, “and the 
god's name is originality.” 

Lulu Williamson listened to the song 
with a smile of stately enthusiasm. 
“Isn’t it splendid how well my verses 
go to music,” she laughed in a measured 
cadence, and, while leaning over Ghin- 
goni's shoulder and scrutinizing the page, 
began in that halting, half-voice manner 
of a singer learning a new piece: 

“Oh, bright, wintry snowflakes of 
Yuletide 

Are falling this holiest day.’ 

“But Signora,”’ Ghingoni raised one 
hand before him, “for a song, like a 
singer, it is necessary to have a good 
debut.” He had a plan. 

They could give “The Barber of 
Seville” on Christmas afternoon, and for 
the show piece of the singing-lesson scene 


. 


the Signora could use Ghingoni’s com. 
position. He, deserting the orchestra for 
an act, could play the accompaniment 
on a piano behind the scenes. 

“Splendid,” she exclaimed with her 
dignified laughter. “‘I will raise them 
out of their chairs.” 

“And as for me...” 
mused. 


Ghingoni 


Her success with his song would get 
him a rise in salary, and the company 
needed a librarian to take care of the 
orchestra parts—the post would be his, 
too, with its dignities and extra money. 

The magnificent Christmas had come. 
The Signora was in calamitous voice. 
She would bring ruin on Ghingont's song, 

“It is a trick for three devils to play 
on an ape,” he mourned, as he moved 
his bow back and forth through monot- 
onous notes of accompaniment. 

Out of the troubled depths of his 
fantasy rose a tone, a single tone. It was 
a D flat, a high D flat. It was the high 
D flat that would come at the end of his 
song. It was a good note, an effective 
but, with the false, cracking 
intonation of that ludicrous voice, it 
would wring hisses from the lungs of a 


note, 


man as deaf as an oyster and as patient 
as God. 
““May the devil fry my nose like a 


sausage!”" A violent oath from the 
sufferer made a dozen orchestra players 
turn their heads and laugh. 

When the act was done Ghingoni 
hastened out of the pit. 

“Tell her,’ the first oboe shouted 
ribaldries after him, “that you want 
another soprano to sing your canzonetta. 

Lulu Williamson was on her way to 
her dressing room when Ghingoni en- 
countered her. There had been few 
bows to the scanty applause, and an 
expression of dejection lay in the round 
face, with its straight 
gaudy make-up. 

“Eh, Signora,” the old fellow made a 
courtly bow, “maybe it’s better to 
change the D flat and have an F.”’ 

“A high F?”’ She was astonished. 

“No, a low F.” 


features and 
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She gave him a disdainful stare of her 
little gray eyes. 

“What makes you think I can’t sing 
the D flat?”’ Her voice was tranquil and 
cold. 

“No, no! The F is for a better effect.”” 

“IT guess we'll have the song as writ- 
ten.”’ She turned with a scornful flourish. 

Ghingoni gazed balefully at the wide, 
lace-covered back that moved away from 
him. 

“It is like throwing water on the 
corpse of a man who has drowned,” he 
cursed. The last tassel was sewn onto 
the cap of doom that hung over his ears. 

Lulu Williamson went to her dressing 
room, where a large Christmas tree 
stood, laden with decorations and pack- 
ages. She adjusted a bauble here, an 
electric light globe there, deliberate in an 
angry calm. A baritone and a mezzo 


soprano passed, and stopped, but went 
quickly on. The genius of failure was 
astir. 

Ghingoni leaned against a piece of 
scenery, and pulled ferociously at his 


long, straight mustaches. 

“There is no way .” he muttered, 
trying to think of an escape from the 
embrace of disaster. 

“But if I made a speech ‘eee 
quick whim caught Ghingoni and made 
a wide crescent of his mouth. He 
thought of the audience. 

The Calabria’ Royal Italian Grand 
Opera Company had opened that holi- 
day matinée in a rude mining city of 
Montana, but the crowd which had 
pushed its way into the theater was of 
swarthy, gesticulating people, Italians, 
who chattered in the uncouth dialect of 
some remote part. Ghingoni had recog- 
nized them. They were Sards, a colony 
from the ancient mines of their island 
laboring at the fresh, raw ore of this new 
country. 

He had passed a year of his adoles- 
cence in Sardinia, where his father had 
taken him with a cargo of cheeses, and 
he recalled great pictures of goatherds’ 
festivals beside mountain lakes and of 
tavern fights with knives and chairs. 
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“IT was as happy then as a st. 
full of wine.” He lost the sorrow 
hour in those clear, pretty mont 
early memory. 

“If T made a speech in dialect 
would burst the theater with appl 
Ghingoni was homesick for Sardinia 
it brightened his spirit. 

The queenly modulations of  {\e 
Signora’s voice drew him back to realit) 

“Say, Ghingoni, are you all set?” 

She was garbed in a yellow dress of 
brocade, with wide, girlish skirts, read, 
to go on the stage. Ghingoni's sony 
came ten minutes after the rise of the 
curtain. 

Wrinkles of worry lay on her round, 
low forehead. 

“We must bring out that melody as 
much as we can.” Her tone maintained 
a bouncing cheerfulness. ‘That's what 
will get them.” 

“Without doubt. 
muttered ironically. 

In the orchestra a chord banged, and 
mirthful ripples ran on the violins. The 
Signora hurried away. Ghingoni went 
to the piano in the wings, and sat 
waiting. . 

“Without doubt . . . I cannot make 
a speech, but I have hands.” He mused 
cryptically. 

Bring out that melody? He would, for 
he was a good pianist. It would dance 
in the high octaves like moonstruck 
satyrs, would croon in the notes around 
middle C, would chant an elegy in the 
bass, until every ear was tormented by 
its beauty. 

The curtain rose, and the buffooner) 
of the opera went chattering and 
stamping. 

“It may still be possible to pull the 
devil's tail,” Ghingoni murmured subtly. 
His head drooped over the keyboard, 
and five extended fingers moved nerv- 
ously down his cheek, while he lost 
himself in an act of hope. 

On the stage, playing the saucy girl. 
the Signora sent her great body skipping 
and shaking through the merry antics of 
the comedy. She stepped to right and 


Ghingoni 





BRIGHT SNOWFLAKES 


left, with a swaying of shoulders and 
made dance movements and kicks, 
ved her head and threw kisses. 
What does she do that for?” Her 
peculiar style of acting always distracted 
Ginungont. 

Lulu Williamson had passed several 
years of her youth in a burlesque shop. 
Biz Venus had been her name in art, and 
no Haunting stepper had exceeded her in 
the bounding grace and flaunting dash 
of a guileless esthetic. She retained sly 
memories of these faded glories, and 
brought into the staid e&chantments of 
opera a swagger and flirtation out of 
those days opposite the red-whiskered 
Irish comedian. 

‘Her brains are out of tune and have 
a few broken _ strings,” Ghingoni 
meditated. 

A soprano note shrilled, and went flat. 
He made a rueful face. 

“It is enough to ruin a trumpet con- 
certo by the Archangel Gabriel,” he said. 

His back quickly straightened. He 
groomed his mustaches. A majestic 
frown came upon his brow, and _ his 
mouth twisted with arrogance. On this 
evil day the one blessing lay in the music 
he had composed. 

From the stage the Signora looked 
disapprovingly at the thin, rigid figure 
before the piano. She skipped across to 
the side of the stage near him. 

“Ready there, Ghingoni,” she called 
sharply. The song was half a minute 
away. 

Ghingoni adjusted himself on his chair, 
and rested his hands silently on the keys. 

Now in his imagination he heard the 
sound of applause, a great clapping of 
hands and shouts of bravo—for his song 

his badly sung composition—his beau- 
tiful tune. 

““My melody will make them forget 
the high D flat,” he cried to himself, 
drunk with enthusiasm. 

The orchestra was silent. From the 
audience came the vague noises of thou- 
sands of little, expectant movements. 
The Signora stood in the middle of the 
stage. She nodded to Ghingoni. A 
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chord of the eleventh in A flat major, 
and a sweet, bell-like phrase moved 
above lingering chords. 

The song began with thirty-two bars 
of introduction for the piano, in which 
Ghingoni’s tune was announced with 
rustic simplicity. Into each curve of 
flowing tone the ardent fellow breathed 
the graces of his heart, the languors of 
his love. For he had turned lovesick, 
had fallen into infatuate passion. He 
was enamored of his entrancing tune, of 
the melody that was so exquisitely his 
own. His fingers spun the dancing 
cadences through mazes of beauty. At 
the fourth bar, he leaned to one side, and 
stole a glance at the audience. 

“But what?” he stopped breathing. 
“Is there a Satan in my brain?” 

He had caught a shadowy glimpse of 
faces, ugly faces, grotesque faces, faces 
warped with a strange expression, eyes 
stretched, jaws hanging, lips twitching 
in ridiculous curves of ecstasy. Half a 
dozen handclaps sounded and impatient 
hisses for silence. On the stage the 
Signora studied the dim audience with 
an astonished gaze. As she waited she 
swung her shoulders in sympathy with 
the people’s fervent response to the 
music. 

“Tt is a delusion,” Ghingoni whispered. 

Chord upon chord, he led his beloved 
tune through progressions of dreamy 
charm, while his own elation went 
climbing. Who else could have created 
such a melody? At the twenty-eighth 
bar, as the music whirled to a climax, 
there were more handclaps and excited 
shouts of bravo. 

“The bass tuba may whistle like a 
bird,” he laughed, “‘but there will be no 
fiasco.’ He led the music to a pianissimo 
for the entrance of the voice. 

Lulu Williamson took a jumping step 
sidewise, and waved her right hand in a 
sprightly gesture. 

“Oh, bright, wintry snowflakes . . .” 
she sang in a reedy voice. 

The song now went into a period of 
fantasy, with the melody flashing brok- 
enly or weaving intricate counterpoints, 
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while the voice-part chanted over pep- 
pery The Signora sang 
hadly, but the audience remained un- 
diminished in their curious enchantment. 

“It is the success of a horse visiting 
the kingdom of §gadflies.” 


dissonances. 


Ghingoni 


raised his head with the laughter of a 
giant who has overturned the mountain. 
After these middle complexities the song 
would close with a rousing restatement 
of that irresistible melody. “‘ It will make 
grasshoppers,” he 


them jump like 
exulted. 

That tune—it was he, his own soul, 
the transformation into sound of the 
spirit that had been born in him, and it 
the magical revelation of the 
creativeness that was his. With this his 
brain labored in an act of fantasy. 
Ghingoni saw moving before him pale, 
familiar figures, Rossini, with his bent 
shoulders and satyr’s mouth, Mendels- 
sohn, in faultless dress, and the other 
masters, vague and distant in their 
greatness. They, too, had invented 
original melodies. 

The triumphant melody rose in 
octaves on the piano, with the voice 
shaking and straining. In the audience, 
enraptured heads wagged to the rhythm 
and fervent hands beat the time. A 
mood of fiery passion filled the theater. 

“Ah-ah-ah!’”” He was one of them. 
He was one of the great. Fantasies of 
madness clutched Ghingoni’s brain. His 
eyes glared with a wild boldness. He 
was the foremost melodist of his day, the 
most original. 

“In music there is a god,” in a 
delirium of triumph he repeated his 
philosophy, “and the god’s name is 
originality.” He dreamed of glories as 
a composer. 

But, santa madonna! what was that? 

A tenor voice sounded in the audience. 
It rose eager and throaty, singing the 
melody along with the soprano. A 
baritone joined loudly, and a dozen more 
voices, a score. A great chorus caught 
the measures of Ghingoni’s tune, swell- 
ing the chant with the abandon of a hot 
enthusiasm. 


was 
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But what words were those? 

The audience sang, in harsh gutturals 
of dialect, an archaic ballad: 

“In summer the wine is reddest: 

In summer are sweetest the girls 

‘Those his tune—his most 
original melody! Like the death thrust 
of a knife there came to Ghingoni a 
fair, disastrous memory. 

In Sardinia he had loved a red- 
mouthed girl, with cheeks as pale as the 
moon in a mist and eyes of somber gray 
One night of the Spring Festival he had 
wooed her, an@ she had laughed at him 
and sung, 

“In summer the wine is reddest; 

In summer are sweetest the girls;” 
and all the other revelers had joined in 
the haunting tune. It was the favorite 
song of the Sards, which their fathers 
had caroled since the dim years. He had 
heard it a hundred times in his stay on 
the island long ago, and now it had 
come, unrecognized, out of the black 
abyss of memory, to gull him, and cheat 
him, and set him on a cloud for a 
ghastly fall. 

Stricken, in a stupor of calamitous 
understanding, Ghingoni moved his 
fingers mechanically over the keyboard, 
while the .lusty chorus in the theater 
grew louder and more ardent. 

Lulu Williamson was not only singing 
—she was also dancing. Her great body 
waved across the stage, head tossing, 
hips swinging, legs flying, skirt soaring, 
arms undulating to the beat of the music. 
An audience singing along with her, and 
she had returned to her days of burlesque 
when the summons of “all join in the 
chorus” had been the ery of triumphant 
art. She was Big Venus again, and 
making a hit in the old, uproarious way. 
Higher and higher she bounded, wilder 
and wilder she pranced, a bacchante 
aroused, a nymph aflame. 

“Oh, bright, wintry snowflakes of 
Yuletide!” She kicked her way across 
the stage. 

““In summer the wine is reddest!”’ the 
audience roared in ecstasies of dialect 

When, in her tours of the stage, the 


verses 
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Signora passed near Ghingoni, 
saluted him with breathless eries, 

“It’s a riot, maestro, it’s a riot.” 

The maestro was lost in the processes 
of his own soul. ® 

On the high D flat of the last cadence 
the Signora’s voice screeched and broke, 
but nobody heard in the fortissimo that 
swelled from a hundred throats. 

The applause broke out in a bewilder- 
ing din. Ghingoni stirred, groaning 
loudly. The irony was too great for 
mortal flesh to bear. 

“Come maestro!” 


she 


on, The signora 
called him to make a bow with her. 
“Oh, maestro, don’t be so modest!” 
Her splendid weight sent him stumbling 
onto the stage. 

He looked with stupid eyes into the 
cheering depths of the auditorium, and 
inarticulate noises came from his throat 
when the Signora kissed him with a 
great display. He tried to run away, but 
she held him while the shouting and 
handclapping grew wilder. 

“It has been,” a hoarse voice at the 
back of the theater screamed above the 
tumult, “it has been in honor of our 
country.” 

An hour later the company crowded 
into the Signora’s dressing room, where 
the Christmas tree flamed with lights. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” Lulu 
Williamson, still in costume, stood in 
stately pose, “this has been, indeed, a 
Merry Christmas for us. But let us see 
something of the lion of the day—the 
maestro.” Her fat, bare arm waved 
grandly at Ghingoni, who stood weak 
and aching in a corner. “It has been to 
him,” she continued, “more than to me 
that this remarkable success has been 
due.”” She paused with a smile of gener- 
ous acknowledgment, while several 
women pushed the mournful Ghingoni 
forward. 

“My dear maestro, I congratulate 
you!” She saluted him with a loud kiss. 
“And I want to make a small gift in 
acknowledgment of your magnificent 
You will find it among the 
other presents on the Christmas tree.” 


success. 


Ghingoni regarded her with a smil: 
misery. His wits were still weak { 
the blow that had fallen upon him. 

“Oh, so bashful, maestro,” the Sig: 
giggled in her high, bubbling acce; 
“You are really quite overcome by yo.) 
glory. How that song went acro..' 
Here, I will pick out your present fr 
you.”” She moved to the Christmas tree. 
and took a small envelope that hun 
from a branch. She gave it to Ghingo) 
who fumbled it with shaking fingers 

“You read it to him, Florence,” she 
addressed a contralto. “‘The maestro is 

sally bewildered by the success his sony 
made.” The girl took the envelope, 
extracted a note, and read: 

““Dear Maestro: You know that 
Androcchio is leaving us next week. | 
think we ought to have you conduct the 
orchestra. Will you accept the post? 
Merry Christmas, and congratulations 
for your great success. Lola William- 
son.” if 

Ghingoni seized the note, and scanned 


it intently. A score of singers pressed to 
congratulate him. Lulu Williamson sat 
down at her dressing table, and rubbed 
her cheeks vigorously with cold cream. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” The sound of laughter 


came from a corner. There stood a 
group of orchestra players. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” The roaring bass of 
the first oboe dominated the mocking 
chorus. The fat fellow was mingling 
laughter with sardonic mentions of 
originality. Grotesquely he imitated 
the harsh dialect of the enraptured 
audience. 

A sharp pain racked Ghingoni. He 
looked up from the Signora’s missive, 
raising his head slowly. 

“There are people,” he spoke with 
loud deliberation, “who can laugh better 
than they play the oboe.” 

The sound of laughter was stilled. The 
oboe player straightened his face. It 
was the voice of an orchestra conductor. 

Ghingoni twisted his mustaches into 
shape, and, with shrugs of careless 
fellowship, responded to the congratula 
tions of the singers. 





Some Kings, a Khedive, and a Few Sultans 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


( yt all the Oriental monarchs, Bud- 

dhist, Moslem, and pagan, whose 
acquaintance I have made during nearly 
a quarter of a century spent as a profes- 
sional onlooker—they include four kings, 
seven sultans, a shah, a khedive, and 
numerous emirs, sheiks, and rajahs—lI 
am inclined to think, as I review the 
curious list, that the most interesting of 
the lot, certainly the most picturesque, 
was King Kwaka Dua III of Ashanti. 
Though, at the time I met him, he no 
longer occupied the Golden Stool, the 
symbol of sovereignty in Ashanti, but 
pined in exile, a negro Napoleon, on an 
obscure island in the Indian Ocean, he 
none the less appealed to my imagina- 
tion, for he was the last of the great 
“fetish” kings of Black Man’s Africa, 
notorious for his cruelties and his super- 
stitions even among the cruel and super- 
stition-steeped savages of the terrible 
West Coast. 

The Africa of the late eighties and 
early nineties held no darker spot than 
the West-Coast kingdom of Ashanti, 
which, because of the wholesale atroci- 
ties committed by its rulers in the name 
of fetishism, might appropriately have 
been called the Dark and Bloody Land. 
These horrors reached their apogee 
shortly after Prince Prempeh succeeded 
to the Golden Stool in 1888 as King 
Kwaka Dua III. Sunk in superstition, 
the willing tool of his painted priests and 
hefeathered witch-doctors, Prempeh, as 
he was commonly known, proceeded to 
turn his kingdom into a shambles. It is 
said that the human sacrifices during the 
eight years of his reign ran into the tens 
of thousands, for the king and his chiefs 
were imbued with the belief that the 
rank of their deceased relatives in the 


future world would be determined by the 
number of attendants sent to join them. 
In the outskirts of Coomassie, Prem- 
peh’s jungle capital, stood the “cruci- 
fixion grove,” to whose giant trees the 
victims were nailed to die in lingering 
agony, while the walls of the royal palace 
were built of the skulls of those thus sac- 
rificed to appease his unclean gods. 

The king was also required by custom 
to maintain the “fetish”? number of 
wives, three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three, though many of these were 
employed about the royal residence in 
menial capacities. 

During the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century conditions in Ashanti be- 
came so intolerable, the fetish houses and 
crucifixion groves literally so stank to 
heaven, that the British Government 
was compelled to intervene, and, upon 
the king’s refusal to accept a British 
protectorate, an expeditionary force was 
sent against him. Coomassie was occu- 
pied in January, 1896, the fetish build- 
ings at Bantama were burned, and 
Kwaka Dua was dethroned, being trans- 
ported, together with a few of his favor- 
ite wives and his leading chieftains, to 
the Seychelles, a group of islends lying 
some six hundred miles to the northeast 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 

Now ever since the days of my boy- 
hood, when I reveled in the adventures 
of Stanley and Du Chaillu, I had nursed 
a secret longing to meet a real African 
king. So, when the captain of the little 
cargo boat on which I was loitering up 
and down the Indian Ocean remarked 
at breakfast one morning that he had 
decided to put into Mahé, the principal 
island of the Seychelles group, to take 
on a cargo of copra, and suggested that 











I might care to pass the day in port by 
visiting the exiled Kwaka Dua, I felt 
that one of my youthful dreams was 
about to be realized. 

It is a far cry from the crucifixion 
groves of Ashanti to the cocoanut groves 
of Mahé, from the skull-walled palace in 
Coomassie to the cluster of whitewashed 
huts in the outskirts of Victoria, the Sey- 
chellian capital, where the exiled king 
resided with his little court. I drove out 
to the royal compound in a rickshaw, 
drawn by a_ sweating Swahili who 
chewed betel-nut and left a trail of crim- 
son expectorations on the sandy road all 
the way. There were no formalities. I 
sent in my card through the sergeant of 
constabulary who was in charge of the 
royal prisoner, and five minutes later the 
king received me in the living room of 
his little dwelling, having delayed only 
long enough to throw a flaming robe of 
many colors, the West African equiva- 
lent of royal ermine, over a suit of very 
soiled pajamas. Behind him was an at- 
tendant bearing a large and dilapidated 
umbrella, folded, which corresponds to 
the scepter of a European king. As he 
came forward to greet me I saw that he 
was a tall, muscular negro, apparently in 
the early forties, enormously strongly 
built. His forehead, as is the case among 
many of the West African tribes, began 
to recede immediately above his eye- 
brows, giving him a cranium which, a 
phrenologist would say, was that of a 
habitual criminal. But his features, 
though negroid, were by no means re- 
pellent, and his a peculiarly winning 
smile displayed twin rows of dazzling 
ivory which would have served admi- 
rably for a tooth-paste advertisement. 

At the time of my visit Prempeh was 
in a religious quandary, the details of 
which he confided to me in his quaint 
“Krooboy” English, being helped out 
when need arose by the constabulary 
sergeant. It seemed that for several 
years past he had been seeking admission 
to the Church of England fold, on the 
assumption that such proof of his com- 
plete regeneration might induce the mis- 
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sionaries and other pious people to b: 
pressure on the British Government 
permit his return to Ashanti. With ti..< 
end in view, he had, not long before. 
asked the government chaplain—who:), 
he called “* Chappie”’—to confirm him, » 
request to which that gratified but sti|| 
somewhat skeptical clergyman had re- 
plied something after this fashion: 

“T am sorry to say that, in view of 
your domestic arrangements, which are 
very distasteful to the church, it is im- 
possible to grant your request at present. 
When you have regularized them, and 
thus given proof of your conversion, | 
have no doubt that your confirmation 
can be arranged.” 

Now Prempeh, who had been per- 
mitted to bring only twelve of his wives 
with him into exile, interpreted this 
reply as meaning that the white man’s 
religion held so small a matrimonial es- 
tablishment to be incompatible with the 
dignity of a king. So, convinced that 
his confirmation depended upon an in- 
crease in his menage, he sent a message 
to the Governor of the Seychelles, asking 
permission to take a certain comely 
maiden of Mahé as his thirteenth spouse, 
and it was not until the indignant chap- 
lain reproached him for his fall from 
grace that he grasped the fact that Chris- 
tianity demands of its followers the mini- 
mum instead of the maximum number 
of wives. 

“So me send three wives back Africa,” 
Prempeh explained to me in his halting 
English. ““Now me hab only nine. 
Nine wives not much for great king. 
But if Chappie kick up rumpus an’ not 
let me in church wiv nine wives, then 
me ship them back Africa pretty damn 
quick too. Me got ’ligion now an’ me 
plenty homesick for Ashanti.” 

During our conversation the tem- 
perature in the little iron-roofed hut had 
steadily increased until the place resem- 
bled the steam room of a Turkish bath, 
and, to make matters worse, the king’s 
negro attendants had crowded in until 
the atmosphere was almost insupport- 
able, so heavy was it with the combined 
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odors of fried food, garlic, cheap per- 
More- 
over, our conversation languished, for I 
was by no means certain how Prempeh 
would take the questions which I should 
have liked to ask him. 

\n awkward silence, during which I 
mopped up the rivulets of perspiration 
that were coursing down my face, was 
broken by the king giving an order to 
one of his attendants, who returned 
shortly bearing a tin tray on which 
stood a bottle of brandy, a siphon of 
lukewarm seltzer, and two very dirty 
heer glasses. Another long and embar- 
The iron-roofed hut was 
like an oven, and my thirst had become 
insupportable, so, defying etiquette, I 
suggested to the king that we have a 
drink. Kwaka Dua nodded in acquies- 
cence, 

“Say when, please,” I said, and tilted 
the bottle. As he made no move to 

eck me, I continued pouring the 
brandy until his tall glass was filled to 
the brim. It was a noble drink—quite 
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fume, and human perspiration. 


rassing pause. 


commensurate, I thought, with the ca- 
pacity of this gigantic African. For my- 
self I poured the modest “two fingers” 
sanctioned by pre-Volstead custom. 

Hoisting his huge bulk out of his chair, 
the king leaned over the table and, 
grasping the tray on which the two 
glasses stood, turned it around, so that 
I found myself confronted by the gar- 
gantuan drink while he had the small 
one. 

“Inmy country,” heexplained blandly, 
“bad fellahs try to poison great king. 
So when king hab drink wiv stranger he 
no take chance—he turn glasses round.” 

Whether there was a twinkle in the 
eye of the simple-minded African I was 
not quite certain. 


For most people the name of Zanzibar 
spells romance, the mystery of the trop- 
ics, ivory, the slave trade; but in my 
mind it will always be associated with a 
gold cigarette case. I had been invited 
to lunch at the palace with the Sultan. 
The ruler of this island realm at that 
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time was a young man named Sayyid 
Ali bin Hamoud bin Mohammed, who 
had been educated at Harrow, spoke the 
English of Piccadilly, kept his court on 
European lines, and was fond of travel. 

The palace stands in the heart of the 
city—a four-story frame building, each 
story encircled by a broad gallery, or 
veranda, so that it looks not unlike an 
old-fashioned summer hotel. After a 
quarter of an hour spent in smoking 
highly perfumed cigarettes in a drawing- 
room on the breeze-swept upper floor, an 
official announced that his Highness 
would receive me, whereupon I was 
ushered into a small room, furnished like 
an office, where a pleasant-faced young 
man of twenty-six or so was seated at an 
American roll-top desk, dictating letters 
to an English secretary. Though a 
member of an ancient Arab family 
which has ruled in East Africa for cen- 
turies, Ali bin Hamoud’s complexion was 
so dark as to suggest an admixture of 
Swahili blood, which was probably the 
case. 

Before luncheon the Sultan asked me 
to join him in a game of billiards. He 
was a good player, and I had no diffi- 
culty in letting royalty win gracefully. 
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The meal, which was cooked by a F 
chef and served by barefooted S\ 
servants in picturesque costum: 
white and scarlet, would have 
credit to any Parisian restaurant. 
conversation, which in En, 
touched on many things—big-: 
hunting, the ivory market, pearl fishing, 
French opera, Bond Street tailors, and 
particularly on America. The Sultan, | 
remember, expressed a determination to 
visit the United States, where, he ex- 
plained laughingly, he felt sure that he 
would feel at home because he under- 
stood that everyone was singing “A 
Typical Tune of Zanzibar.” 
Throughout the meal the Sultan prof- 
fered me cigarettes from a case which 
was conspicuous for its size, its unusual 
shape, and its magnificence. It was of 
gold, designed to hold fifty cigarettes, 
and consisted of three hinged compart- 
ments instead of the customary two. 
On the cover was the royal cipher set 
in diamonds, surmounted by a crown in 
pearls, emeralds, and rubies. So beauti- 
ful was this piece of bijouterie that | 
ventured to comment on it admiringly. 
“Do you like it?” asked the Sultan, 
with a pleased smile. “It isa trifle that 
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I had made from my own design last 
spring when I was in Paris. Pray accept 
it from me as a little souvenir of your 
visit to Zanzibar—I should like you to 
have it—please take it.” 

Suiting the action to the words, he 
shoved it toward me across the table. 

Quite naturally I hesitated, as who 
would not at accepting a trinket of such 
great intrinsic value tendered so casu- 
ally? But, though I fully intended to 
accept the kingly gift if it were pressed 
upon me, I felt that propriety demanded 
that I show a decent amount of hesita- 
tion. So I modestly waved the gorgeous 
thing aside. 


“T couldn’t think of accepting it, your 
Highness,” I said, with feigned embar- 


rassment. “I really couldn’t.” 

And that was where I made an error 
of judgment. For the Sultan, instead of 
insisting, as I had confidently counted 
on his doing, shrugged his shoulders and 
slipped the case back into his pocket. 

“It is only a trifle,” he remarked. ~ 


SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR DRIVING 


THROUGH HIS CAPITAL IN STATE 


“The next time you come to Zanzibar 
I trust that I shall have a gift for you 
that will be more fitting.” 

I had no appetite for the rest of the 
delicious luncheon. I was too disap- 
pointed to eat. My only consolation 
lay in the assumption that the offer had 
been but a courteous gesture, as is the 
Spanish custom, and that, had I ac- 
cepted it, I should have been guilty of 
a breach of etiquette. 

As I was leaving the palace Captain 
Ashmead-Bartlett, the Sultan’s military 
secretary, who accompanied me to the 
door, remarked curiously, “Why didn’t 
you take the cigarette case his Highness 
offered you?” 

“But he didn’t really mean it, did 
he?” I demanded. 

“Of course he meant it,”” was the an- 
swer. “In fact, he felt rather chagrined 
when you turned it down.” 

“That,” I declared, “is the last time 
I lose anything by being modest and re- 
tiring. The next time I am offered any- 
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thing I shall accept it first and hesitate 
afterward.” 

Two days later we left Zanzibar for 
Beira. Shortly before the hour set for 
the sailing of the Dunraven Castle we 
saw the Sultan’s barge approaching from 
across the harbor. In the stern-sheets, 
stiffly erect in his starched white linen, 
sat Ashmead-Bartlett, a package in his 
hand. 

“The Sultan has changed his mind!” 
my wife exclaimed. ‘He's sending you 
that cigarette case after all.” 

As the barge came alongside the 
rowers tossed their oars smartly, man- 
o’war fashion, and Ashmead-Bartlett 
scrambled up the gangway, the package 
under his arm. Approaching us, he 
clicked his heels together, bowed cere- 
moniously, and proffered me the parcel. 

‘I am instructed by his Highness,” he 
announced, “‘to convey to you his best 
wishes for a pleasant voyage and a 
speedy return and to hand to you, with 
his compliments, this souvenir of your 
visit to Zanzibar.” 

My fingers trembling with excitement, 
I broke the string and tore off the wrap- 


pings to reveal—an autographed por- 
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trait of Sayyid Ali bin Hamoud 
Mohammed, Sultan of Zanzibar! 


Years later, on an even more dj 
seaboard, I was destined to have a s: 
what similar experience with anot|er 
Oriental ruler—His Highness Hajj 
Mohammed Jamalulhiram, Sultan 
Sulu. The Philippine Government 
placed at my disposal a revenue cutter, 
the Negros, on which we were cruising 
leisurely through the wilderness of 
islands that is called Malaysia. Upon 
dropping anchor off Sandakan, the capi- 
tal of British North Borneo, the harbor- 
master, in retailing his budget of loca! 
news, remarked that the Sultan of Sulu 
had arrived the day before, having come 
across from his capital of Jolo for the 
purpose of collecting the monthly sub 
sidy paid him by the British North 
Borneo Company for certain territorial! 
concessions. 

Because Mrs. Powell and the charm- 
ing widow who accompanied us had read 
in a Sunday supplement that the Sultan 
made it a practice to present those 
American women whom he met 
pearls of great price- 
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Left to right: The Regent of Koetei, Major Powell, the Sultan, the Dutch Resident 
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eries of Sulu are famous throughout the 
they insisted that I invite 
him out to dine with us aboard the 
Negros. He accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. It struck me that it would lend 
color to the occasion, and add to the 
gayety of nations, to receive the Sultan 
when he came aboard with all the honors 
accorded by naval etiquette to ruling 
sovereigns, including side boys and a 
royal salute. But when Captain Galvez, 
the commander of the Negros, issued the 
necessary orders, he found himself con- 
fronted by an incipient mutiny among 
his Filipino crew, which, being composed 
of Tagalog Christians, bluntly refused to 
render honors of any sort toa Moroanda 
Mohammedan, even if he were a Sultan. 
They reluctantly yielded, however, when 
I explained that Hadji Mohammed was, 
after all, a sort of American. So when 
the launch came alongside and the Sul- 
tan, a little man wearing a red tarboosh 
and immaculate evening clothes of white 
linen, stepped aboard, a row of blue- 
jackets lined the rail and he was received 
at the head of the gangway with due 
ceremony by Captain Galvez and the 
ship’s officers. As the Negros carried no 
armament, we were in something of a 
quandary as to how we should fire a 


archipelago 


ANNAM, SHOOTING DUCKS FROM A SAMPAN ON ONE OF THE IMPERIAL LAKES 


royal salute, but this was solved by my 
photographer, Hawkinson, and the sur- 
geon, who volunteered to- fire the ap- 
propriate number of “guns” with their 
automatic pistols as his Highness came 
over the side. That, in their enthusiasm, 
they lost count and gave him about 
double the number of guns prescribed 
for the President of the United States 
saused Hadji Mohammed no embarrass- 
ment whatever; on the contrary, it 
seemed to afford him intense gratifica- 
tion. 

Dinner, which was served on deck, 
was preceded by cocktails, in spite of the 
Sultan’s informing us that, as the head 
of the Moslem religion in the Philip- 
pines, he never permitted alcohol to 
pass his lips—an article of faith which 
he proceeded to live up to by drinking 
an incredible number of Martinis in 
rapid succession. 

The cook of the Negros, like all Fili- 
pinos, had the highly objectionable cus- 
tom of so completely covering his meat 
dishes with a blanket of highly-spiced 
gravies and sauces that one could only 
conjecture what kind of meat might be 
beneath them. Knowing that pork in 
any form is anathema to Moslems, I had 
warned the cook not to use it, but of this 
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the Sultan was, of course, unaware. So, 
when the first meat course, smothered in 
gravy, was passed him, he examined it 
with frank suspicion. 
“Pig?” he demanded bluntly. 
““No, sare,” the Filipino steward re- 
plied reassuringly. “‘No pig. Cow.” 
After dinner, over the cigarettes and 
coffee, one of the party tactfully intro- 
duced the subject of pearls, whereupon 
the Sultan produced from his pocket a 
small, round box of pink cardboard, such 
as pills come in. Removing the top, he 
displayed, resting on a bed of cotton 
wool, half a dozen 
lustrous spheres, 
white, gray, and pink 
not. startlingly 
large but as perfect 
in form and color as 
any pearls I have 
ever seen. As they 
were being passed 
from hand to hand, 
accompanied by the 
customary exclama- 
tions of envy and 
admiration, I could 
see that the women 
of the party 
mentally debating 
as to whether they 
would have them set 
in rings or made up 


were 





When 
they were returned 
to the Sultan he 
gazed at them fondly, hesitated for a 
long moment, and then, to the accom- 
paniment of involuntary sighs of disap- 
pointment from Mrs. Powell and the 
widow, replaced the cover and slipped 
the box into his pocket again. 

“Did you ever see such ingratitude?” 
one of the party demanded bitterly after 
our guest had taken his departure amid 
a burst of magnesium flares which lighted 
up Sandakan harbor as though it were 
day. “Two boxes of cartridges, two 
bottles of gin, half a case of wine, and a 
damned good dinner wasted on the beg- 
gar—and not a thing to show for them!” 
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Have you, by any chance, ever visi! 
Tengarroeng, in Dutch Borneo? N; 
suppose not: it is a difficult place to 
to. I went there once to visit the Sul! 
of Koetei; not because he was a Sult: 
but because he was the titular ruler 
one of the most interesting tribes in | 
world—the head-hunting Dyaks of t! 
Upper Koetei. Not that the Sultan hi: 
self was a head-hunter, you understan: 
On the contrary, he was a most mild 
mannered, retiring young man whose 
chief desire, so the Dutch Resident told 
me, was to indulge in an orgy of extrava 
gance in 
When I was in 
Koetei the Sultan, 
an anemic-looking 
youth in his early 
twenties, had not 
yet been permitted 
by the Dutch au- 
thorities to ascend 
the throne, the reins 
of power being in 
the capable hands of 
his uncle, the Re- 
gent, a stout, elderly 
gentleman who radi- 
ated hospitality and 
good nature. 

The palace of Ten- 
garroeng is a great 
frame huilding, 
painted a bright 
pink, which reminded 
me of a Coney Island 
dance hall. It stands in the edge of the 
jungle at a horseshoe bend in the eight- 
hundred-mile-long river. A broad flight 
of white marble steps leads to a wide, 
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covered terrace of the same incongruous 


material. This terrace opens directly 
into the great throne-hall, a lofty apart- 
ment of impressive proportions. On a 
dais stood the thrones of the Sultan and 
Sultana, enormous cut-glass chandeliers 
hung from the ceiling, and the tesselated 
floor was thickly strewn with magnificent 
tiger skins, arranged so that the heads 
formed a semicircle before the throne. 
At each end of the hall red-carpeted 
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irways, with gilt balustrades, led to 
second floor. Under one of these 

\irways was a sort of closet, with glass 

iors, looking not unlike a large tele- 

one booth. The doors were sealed 
‘ith strips of paper held in place by 

splotches of red wax, but, peering 

through the glass, I could make out a 

large table piled high with ingots of 

virgin gold and silver, vessels, utensils, 

and images of the same metals, and 

trays filled with 

diamonds, rubies, 

which leaped 

colored flame when 

a ray of sunlight fell 

upon them. A veri- 

table cave of Alad- 

din. It was the state 

treasure of Koetei 

and was worth, so 

the Resident told 

me, upward of a mil- 

lion dollars, yet there 

were no locks, no 

bars, no guards, only 

the seals with their 

cabalistie inserip- 

tions. Yet the treas- 

ure was as safe, I was 

assured, as though 

it were in the vaults 

of the Bank of Eng- 

land. When the 


numerous precious 
sapphires, 


into many- 
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emeralds, 
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tion. 


There were about a score of them, 
including a rather good-looking young 
woman, whose ear lobes, owing to the 


enormous weight of the brass earrings 
that she wore, had been stretched until 
they actually touched her shoulders 
the last word in Dyak fashion. The war- 
riors were as fine physical specimens of 
manhood as I have ever seen—tall, slim, 
muscular fellows with the broad shoul- 
ders and small hips of athletes. When 
the sunlight fell upon their oiled brown 
bodies they looked like bronzes in a 
museum. All of them were armed with 
the sumpitan, or 
blow-gun, which is 
the national weapon 
of the Dyaks, and 
each of them carried 
at his waist a parang- 
ilang, the terrible 
razor-bladed knife 
which the  head- 
hunter uses to decap- 
itate his victims. 
It was abominably 
hot on the Koetei. 
The mercury must 
have stood at 130 
degrees, and not a 
breath of air was 
stirring. In an at- 
tempt to create a fic- 
titious coolness, Mrs. 





Dutch Government 
should give its per- 
mission for the 
young Sultan to ascend the throne, the 
seals would be broken and the treasure 
would be his to spend, though I rather 
imagine that the contréleur attached 
to his court would have something to 
say should the monarch show a disposi- 
tion to squander his inheritance. 
Fortune smiled on us in Koetei, for, 
shortly after our arrival at Tengarroeng 
a deputation of the Dyak head-hunters, 
whom I had come so far to see, appeared 
at the palace, having journeyed for 
many days from their home in the jun- 
gles of the far interior to lay some tribal 
dispute before the Regent for adjudica- 
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Powell was using 
one of those little 
revolving fans of cel- 
luloid, worked by a plunger, which she 
had picked up in Japan. It was an 
amusing toy, and, noting that the Sultan 
was fascinated with it, she gave it to 
him. Now in that part of the world one 
gift demands another, so, having noticed 
the interest we had displayed in the 
curious equipment of the Dyaks, the 
Sultan called up their chief and, without 
so much as a by-your-leave, proceeded 
to present us with his entire outfit: -his 
blow-gun and the quiver of poisoned 
darts, his shield—a long, narrow buckler 
of some light wood, painted blood-red 
and tastily trimmed with seventy-two 
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human scalps, mementoes of that num- 
ber of head-hunting exploits—his coat of 
mail, composed of overlapping pieces of 
bark capable of turning an arrow, and 
his imposing headdress, formed from a 
leopard’s head surmounted by the vivid, 
vard-long tail-feathers of some native 
bird. When the presentation was com- 
pleted all the chieftain had left was his 
breech-clout. He did not share in our 
enthusiasm. From the murderous glance 
that he shot at me when the Sultan was 
not looking, I gathered that if he ever 
encountered me alone in the jungle he 
would get his outfit back, with another 
scalp to add to his collection. 


Back in the days when Lord Cromer 
was the real ruler of the Land of the 
Valley of the Nile, it was my privilege 


to serve my country for some two years 
as its consular representative at Alex- 
andria. Called to Europe during my 
second summer in Egypt, I left the con- 


sulate in charge of an American friend 
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whom we will call Mr. Littleton—an 
ergetic and enterprising American 
was the representative in Egypt o 
famous American manufacturer of a: 
cultural machinery. When [I returne«| 
to my post in the autumn Littleton 
formed me that he was leaving short 
for the United States, adding that, if 
could be arranged, he would like to | 
presented to the Khedive before takin: 
his departure. Accordingly, I sent 
note to the grand chamberlain, reques| 
ing an audience, to which I received 
prompt reply informing me that his 
Highness would receive us on the follow 
ing day at the Palace of Ras-el-Tin, in 
the outskirts of Alexandria. 

In an impressive carriage, hired fo: 
the occasion, we drove out to the palace 
Entering the courtyard between the rig 
idly held rifles of saluting sentries, we 
were met at the door by the master of 
ceremonies, who ushered us into a vast 
reception room, done in white and yel- 
low, where the Khedive was awaiting us 
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Leaving the Mosque of Eyoub after being invested with the Sword of Osman 
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At that time the throne of the Pha- 
raohs was occupied by Abbas Hilmi IT, 
a short, stout, pleasant-faced man whose 
features unmistakably betrayed his 
furkish origin. Throughout my stay in 
Egypt the Khedive had treated me with 
a cordiality which by no means char- 
acterized his attitude toward all for- 
eigners. He once explained this by re- 
marking, ““Your country, my dear 
Powell, is the only one that is not always 
trving to get something from us—terri- 
tory or commercial concessions or coal- 
That is why we like and 
trust Americans.” 

So, when I 


ing stations. 


presented my fellow- 

greeted us warmly, 
drawing me down beside him on a small 
sofa and motioning Littleton to take a 
chair opposite us. 


countryman, he 


“It gives me particular pleasure, your 
Highness,” I began, “to present Mr. 
Littleton to you, because, knowing the 
great personal interest you take in the 
development of Egypt, especially its ag- 
ricultural development, [ feel sure that 
you will be glad to hear of his success in 
theintroduction of American agricultural 
machinery.” 

Now Littleton was one of the keenest 
business men I have ever known, a real 
“vo-getter.”” My introduction was all 
the excuse he needed to plunge into the 
subject nearest his heart. 

“Say, Khedive,” he began, without 
waiting, as court etiquette demands, for 
our host to open the conversation, “* ve 
got the greatest proposition in the agri- 
cultural line there is going, and if your 
hig landowners don’t see it then they're 
overlooking the chance of a lifetime.” 

With no further preamble he launched 
into a glowing description of what could 
be accomplished with mowing machines, 
harvesters, and other labor-saving de- 
vices so familiar to the American farmer, 
emphasizing his arguments by leaning 
forward from time to time and tapping 
the ruler of Egypt on that portion of his 
anatomy covered by the second waist- 
coat button. Ordinarily, Abbas Hilmi 
would have been quick to resent such 
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familiarity, but it so happened that agri- 
culture was his hobby. Indeed, so en- 
grossed did he become in the American’s 
rapid-fire arguments that, when the scan- 
dalized master of ceremonies ventured to 
warn him that he was late for a cabinet 
meeting, he waved him away impatiently. 
Before the audience ended Littleton had 
sold the ruler of Egypt several thousand 
dollars worth of American machinery 
for use on the royal farms. 

“And mark my words, Khedive,” he 
said, as we were taking our departure, 
“vou won't be sorry.””. He emphasized 
his assertion by giving the monarch a 
friendly pat on the shoulder. 


Viewed from the picturesque stand- 
point, most of the other Oriental rulers 
whom I have known were distinctly dis- 
appointing. Surely one would be justi- 
fied in looking for the colorful and the 
romantic in such monarchs as the King 
of “Iraq (which is the new name for 
Mesopotamia), the King of Siam, and 
the Shah of Persia. It was only to be 
expected, for example, that King Feisal, 
whose capital of Baghdad is the scene of 
The Thousand and One Nights, would 
wear the snowy turban and flowing 
robes befitting a prince of Arabia and a 
descendant of the Prophet; but when he 
received me in his palace on the banks of 
the Tigris he wore—shades of Harun-al- 
Rashid!—a khaki uniform and a Sam 
Browne belt. 

Doubtless because I had drawn a 
mental picture of him from the portraits 
on the postage stamps, I had always 
thought of the Shah of Persia as a lean, 
hook-nosed man with sweeping black 
mustaches, wearing a lambskin cap with 
a diamond aigrette and a gorgeous uni- 
form, sitting crosslegged on the Peacock 
Throne. But alas! for our illusions. 
When I met him it was not in the glitter- 
ing throne-hall of the Ark, but in a room 
overlooking the Tuileries Gardens, and 
I found him to be a stout, olive-skinned 
youth in an irreproachably cut morning- 
coat, whose chief interest in life appeared 
to be radio and amateur photography. 
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I once traveled from the City of the 
Caliphs to the City of the Peacock 
Throne with the Crown Prince of Persia, 
or, as he is known to his own people, the 
Valiahd, who returning to his 
country after a year’s absence in Europe. 


was 


This is not to be taken as meaning that 
I was a guest of his Imperial Highness, 
for I was not; but his saloon carriage 
was attacned to the train by which I 
traveled from Baghdad to the Persian 
frontier, and during the long journey by 
motor car across Persia we passed and 
repassed each other so many times that, 
long before Tehran was reached, we were 
nodding and waving at each other like 
old friends. The Valiahd, who received 
me formally at the palace later on, is a 
nice-looking, pleasant-mannered youth 
in the early twenties, olive-skinned and 
inclined to stoutness. He was accom- 
panied, in addition to an extensive suite, 
by two bobbed-haired, short-skirted, 
high-heeled French damsels of piquant 
appearance whom, it seemed, he had mar- 


ried “for the journey,” such temporary 
alliances being one of the conveniences 


sanctioned by Moslem law. When he 
grew tired of them, it was explained, 
they would be divorced—a very simple 
procedure in Islamic lands—and sent 
back to the boulevards again. 

Word of the Valiahd’s coming had pre- 
ceded him, and in every town and village 
through which he was to pass arches of 
welcome, hung with rare old carpets and 
aflutter with flags bearing the device of 
the Lion and the Sun, had been erected, 
and elaborate preparations made for his 
reception. My curiosity was aroused by 
the fact that at each of these arches an 
animal, usually a sheep or cow, bedecked 
with beads, bells, and ribbons, was in 
waiting. In my ignorance I assumed 
that these were intended as gifts for the 
prince, who, I figured, would have 
enough livestock to start a farm by the 
time he reached the capital; but it de- 
veloped, upon investigation, that the 
beasts were intended for sacrifice, in ac- 
cordance with an ancient Persian custom. 

A reception committee composed of 
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the local notables, dignified elders wea; 
ing flowing robes and caps of black 
lambskin, were assembled at the gate o/ 
each town to await the arrival of })). 
Highness, and sometimes there was 4 
band, or what passes for a band 
Persia. As the great cloud of velloy 
dust stirred up by our two Fords wa, 
seen approaching, a wave of excitement} 
swept the waiting crowds. The notables 
salaamed untiltheirheadsalmost touched 
the ground; school children, ranged jj 
double ranks, waved small flags and 
cheered vociferously; and the bands 
burst into a weird refrain which, we as- 
sumed, was the Imperial anthem. It wa; 
not until the dust clouds had dissipated 
sufficiently to reveal the distinctly ple 
bian character of our conveyances tha! 
the waiting Persians realized their mis 
take. 

Some days after our arrival in Telira: 
we were received by the Prince at thi 
Palace of the Ark. Instead of wearing 
the bediamonded uniform which one as- 
sociates with Persian royalty, the Prince. 
much to our disappointment, appeared 
in a curiously cut frock coat of light gray, 
which buttoned to the neck, patent- 
leather shoes with tops of yellow kid, 3 
lavender shirt of somewhat pronounced 
design, and a still more vivid necktir 
The walls and ceiling of the vast apart- 
ment in which the audience took plac 
were a solid mass of mirrors, cut |i! 
diamonds, so that, though there were 
only four persons present, one had tli 
feeling, due to the countless reflections. 
that the room was crowded. 


Of all the sovereigns of recent times. 
none, perhaps, have been so envelope: 
in glamour and mystery as the sultans 
of Turkey. Ihad frequently seen Abdui- 
Hamid II, “the Red Sultan,” and, in- 
deed, was in Constantinople during tl 
Turkish Revolution that ended in his 
deposition and banishment; it was m) 
good fortune to witness the picturesqu 
ceremony at Eyoub when his successor. 
Mohammed V, was invested with th: 
sword of Osman, which is the Turkish 
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equivalent of a coronation; and I was, 
I believe, the last unofficial foreigner re- 
ceived in audience by Mohammed VI 
before his abdication in 1922. 

In April, 1909, immediately after the 
Turkish Revolution which brought about 
the fall of Abdul-Hamid and placed his 
brother on the throne, the new Sultan, 
who had taken the title of Mohammed 
V, was invested, in the Mosque of 
Evoub, with the Sword of Osman. 

By a liberal use of baksheesh I had 
succeeded in obtaining a position of van- 
tage in the courtyard of the mosque, 
from which I hoped to obtain photo- 
graphs of the sovereign upon his arrival 
and departure. I was the only foreigner 
in the immediate vicinity, my European 
garments being conspicuous in that sea 
of turbans and tarbooshes, so that, as 
the Imperial carriage, preceded by out- 
riders and surrounded by an escort of 
lancers, swung into the courtyard, the 
Sultan instantly spotted me and my 
camera above the heads of his salaaming 
subjects. Now I might mention that in 
the days of Abdul-Hamid it was strictly 
forbidden to even carry a camera when 
the sovereign was present, much less to 
use it, which accounts for the fact that 
there are very few photographs in exist- 
ence of Abdul the Damned. Imagine 
my astonishment, therefore, when, as the 
Sultan and his entourage entered the 
mosque, one of the Imperial equerries 
walked briskly to where I was standing, 
saluted, and said in French, “His 
Majesty desires me to say that, if you 
will come over to the door of the mosque, 
you will find it a more advantageous 
position from which to take pictures.” 
It was incredible! I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears! The Commander of the 
Faithful not only permitting himself to 
he photographed, but actually inviting 
the photographer to take a better posi- 
tion! I realized that Turkey had been 
changed indeed by the Revolution. 

Though I did not venture actually to 
enter the mosque itself—Eyoub is one 
of the most jealously guarded spots in 
the Moslem world, and I doubted if 
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even the newly found tolerance would 
permit of its being entered by an unbe- 
liever on such an occasion—I did suc- 
ceed in obtaining a view of the historic 
ceremony, which, in all probability, will 
never be re-enacted. And, upon his re- 
appearance, I photographed the stout, 
kindly-faced old gentleman, the thirty- 
fifth sovereign of his line, who had just 
become the spiritual head of two hun- 
dred million Mohammedans. 


My audience with Mohammed VI, if 
so informal a conversation can be dig- 
nified with such a name, took place in 
Yildiz Kiosk, the famous hilltop palace 
overlooking the Golden Horn which was 
built by Abdul-Hamid because of his 
constant fear of assassination. Accom- 
panied by the court chamberlain, and 
the naval aide-de-camp who was to 
serve as interpreter, I was led through 
an interminable series of glittering sa- 
lons, the doors guarded by red-jacketed 
troopers of the bodyguard and by frock- 
coated eunuchs, who salaamed as we 
passed, and so into an immense recep- 
tion room, red carpeted, hung in red silk 
spangled with golden stars, its walls 
lined with a series of paintings depicting 
Turkish victories. As I advanced into 
the room a solitary figure seated at the 
far end rose and came toward me—a 
thin, fragile-looking, rather bent old 
man with a high-arched, Semitic nose 
and a white mustache, who peered at 
me benevolently through thick-lensed 
glasses. Despite the oppressive heat, he 
wore a long gray military overcoat and 
a cap of black lambskin. It was his 
Imperial Majesty Mohammed VI. 

Indicating that I should take a seat 
beside him, he started to address me in 
Turkish, but was suddenly overtaken 
by a violent paroxysm of coughing. 
His breath failed, his face turned purple, 
and for a horrid moment I feared that 
I was destined to witness the death of 
a Turkish sovereign. But it proved, to 
my intense relief, to be nothing more 
serious than an acute attack of asthma. 
The audience lasted for upward of an 
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hour, during which the Sultan discussed 
with the utmost candor the Armenian 
massacres, the Greek question, the Na- 
tionalist movement, Mustapha Kemal, 
the future of Turkey. His views were 
so sane and tolerant, he was so well in- 
formed, his manner so benevolent, that 
it was hard for me to realize that I was 
actually within the walls of the jealously 
guarded Yildiz Kiosk, chatting like an 
old friend with the Sultan of Turkey. 
I felt, instead, as though I were discuss- 
ing world politics with some venerable 
college professor at home. When at last 
he rose, as an intimation that the audi- 
ence was over, he took my hand in both 
of his. 

“You are starting on a long journey, 


they tell me,” he said slowly, “even to 


Mesopotamia and beyond. You will see 
more of my country than I have ever 
I hope that you will make it a 
point to talk with my people for, though 
they have their faults, they have been 
much misrepresented. My son, may the 


seen. 


blessings of Allah go with you.” 

And so I left him alone in that gor- 
geous room, a lonely and pathetic figure 
—the last of that long line of sultan- 
caliphs who for upward of six hundred 
vears have shaped the 
Turkey and of Islam. 


destinies of 


While in Djokjakarta, a semi-inde- 
pendent kingdom in Middle Java, I had 
the novel experience of attending a 
double royal wedding, the parties di- 
rectly concerned being two grand- 
daughters of the Sultan of Djokjakarta 
and two grandsons of the Susuhunan of 
the neighboring kingdom of Surakarta. 
The ceremonies, which lasted for three 
days and included numerous elaborate 
banquets, a splendid display of fire- 
works, performances by the royal ballet, 
and a tiger fight, in which a tiger was 
turned loose in an arena to be killed by 
native spearmen, took piace in the royal 
kraton, the great walled enclosure, a mile 
square, which contains the palace of the 
Sultan, the residences of his ministers 
and the other officials of his household, 
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barracks, stables, offices, and the |}! 
in short, a royal city. 

This bewildering ‘series of entertain- 
ments reached its culmination on the 
afternoon of the third day, when the 
bridegrooms went in state to the palace 
to claim their brides. The two princes, 
mounted on cream-colored stallions, the 
saddles and bridles of scarlet leather 
heavy with gold and jewels, were nake:| 
to the waist, the upper portions of their 
bodies being dyed a vivid saffron velloy 
This, I learned, is as much a part of the 
recognized costume for bridegrooims i: 
Java as top hats and braided morning 
coats are for bridegrooms at home. Fo! 


lowing them was a gorgeous cavalcade 
composed of hundreds of officials and 
dignitaries, over the head of each being 
borne an umbrella of the material or 
color—gold, silver, vermilion, oranze. 
blue, green, violet—accorded to his rank, 
and behind them in turn marched de- 
tachments of household troops armed 
with pikes and halberds and wearing wni- 
forms of every period, design, and color. 
from steel helmets and chain mail to 
cocked hats and knee breeches. Prancing 
and cavorting along the flanks of this 
extraordinary procession were painted 
clowns astride of wooden hobby-horses 
—a Javanese survival, doubtless, of the 
court jesters of the Middle Ages. 

After a brief ceremony within the 
palace, to which Europeans were not ai- 
mitted, the princes reappeared with their 
brides, who reclined amid many cushions 
on great canopied palanquins, each 
borne on the shoulders of a hundred men 
in scarlet liveries. The brides, whose 
faces, necks, and arms were likewise 
smeared with yellow, and whose cloth- 
of-gold garments were literally stiff with 
jewels, were very pretty according to 
Javanese standards, and would hav 
been pretty according to European 
standards too had not their faces been 
so heavily enameled that, had they at- 
tempted to smile, they would certain!) 
have cracked. In the wake of the two 
bridal couples came a long line of palac: 
servants bearing, on scarlet cushions, tlic 
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roval combs, the royal tooth brushes, the 
roval lip-sticks, the royal rouge-pot, the 
roval betel-nut boxes, .and (believe it or 
not!) the royal cuspidors. But the most 
amusing touch was reserved for the last, 
for, at the very end of the gorgeous cor- 
teve, came the two mothers-in-law of the 
wedded 


newly supercilious 
] 


looking dames loaded with jewels, each 


princes, 


seated cross-legged in a square, glass- 
sided box resembling a show case, which 
was slung by crimson cords from a long 
pole borne by a score of panting, sweat- 
ing coolies. The royal mothers-in-law 
were plainly visible to all, but had they 
spoken they could not have been heard, 
for the glass cases in which they sat like 
images were evidently soundproof. 


Progress has been so rapid in the 
Orient during the past decade that the 
old-time pageantry and picturesqueness, 
which most foreigners still associate with 
Eastern lands, have almost disappeared. 
When I visited Siam, for example, I 
rather expected to see the ruler of that 
remote kingdom through the 
pagoda-lined streets of his capital in a 
swaying howdah atop of a sacred white 
elephant, for such the mental 
picture that I had carried in my mind 
since childhood. When I did see the 
king, however, he was seated in the ton- 
neau of an eighty-horse-power motor car, 
gleaming with brass and scarlet, which 
tore through the streets of Bangkok at a 
pace which would have appalled even a 
New York fire chief. But if I had been 
more familiar with the Siamese ruler’s 
history I would not have been surprised 
at this evidence of modernism, for, as a 
matter of fact, Chao Fa Maha Vajira- 
vudh, or King Rama VI, as he prefers 
to be styled, is as up-to-the-minute as 
his fellow sovereign, King Alfonso. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, a gradu- 
ate of the military academy at Sand- 
hurst and an honorary colonel in the 
British army, he speaks and writes 
English like an Englishman. His chief 
hobby is writing plays, which he pro- 


be wrne 


was 


duces in the private theater of the royal 
palace, the spectators usually being con- 
fined to the members of his court and the 
diplomatic corps. In these plays King 
Rama himself frequently takes the lead- 
ing parts, much to the scandalization of 
his ministers. 

When I was in Siam I did not meet 
the King because he was in mourning 
for the death of his mother, the Queen 
Dowager, but I did have the curious 
experience of designing 
him. 


a costume for 
I had gone to the court tailor, an 
Englishman imported from Bond Street 
by the present king’s father, to order 
some tropical-weight clothing. 

“T hope you will pardon me for taking 
the liberty, sir,” the man said one day 
when I was having a fitting, “ but, being 
as you are an American, perhaps you 
would be so kind as to give me an idea 
of how your cowboys dress. You see, 
it’s this way, sir,”’ he explained confiden- 
tially. “‘His Majesty has just written 
a play with the scene laid in the Amer- 
ican West and he is to take the principal 
part, that of a cowboy. And I have 
been instructed to design his costume, 
which must be quite accurate, sir, as to 
details.” 

“Suppose you let me see what you 
have achieved thus far,” I suggested, 
whereupon an assistant wheeled out for 
my inspection a tailor’s dummy on 
which was displayed the most fantastic 
outfit that I have ever set eyes on. It 
is true that the hat had a wide brim and 
that there was fringe on the trousers- 
fringe everywhere, in fact—but its re- 
semblance to the garb of the plains 
ended there. I felt that, if for no othei 
reason than to save the good name of the 
American cow-puncher, I must prevent 
that travesty from being worn by the 
king. I spent the better part of an in- 
sufferably hot afternoon sketching the 
details of the dress habitually worn by 
the riders west of the Pecos. I suppose 
that for his services to the cause of 
Thespis the court tailor was rewarded 
with the fifth class of the Order of the 
White Elephant. 
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of Corinto 


BY STELLA WYNNE HERRON 


HE ‘blue Peter” had been hauled 

down on the Buenaventura prepara- 
tory to sailing when two men, hand- 
cuffed together, were hurried precipi- 
tously down the gangplank by the third 
mate and landed on the muelle of 
Corinto. 

“I'm sorry, boys,” said the young 
mate, hastily unlocking them. “I know 
what you're up against—four times, God! 
I'd ‘a slipped you the key of the cabin 
and let you make a swim for it at Manza- 
nillo, but—the law 0° the Company’s the 
law o° the Company, and the Buena- 
rentura “da been shy a charitable third 
officer.” 

The two men did not make any reply. 
Their swept somberly over the 
laceratingly familiar shore of the little 
Central American port: the same femi- 
nine the same 
tropic blue of water edged by the white 
line of low breakers and the black line of 
voleanic ash mixed with beach sand. 

The taller, thinner, more Nordic of the 
two—his profile resembled a splendid 


head on a coin worn and dimmed until 


eves 


incurve of the beach, 


it was only a memory of sharpness and 
symmetry—smiled cynically as the iron 
side of the steamer drew away. 
“Again!” he said, and lifted his hand 
in a half gesture toward where a curve 
of royal palms shut out the low adobe 
and palm-thatched village beyond. 
“Me,” said his companion savagely 
he was a short, thick, softly dark Peru- 
vian—*I would more rather see the red 
stones of hell than thees place 
*Hell’d be easier to get out of than 


no? 


Corinto.” 

‘Lam without hope,” said the Peru- 
* Dios! Dios! 
Ah, Santisima 


vian, clasping his hands. 
. . » Lam without hope. 


Virgen, what can we do? We're caught 
ina trap. What can we do?” 

Four months before the American, 
Cutcliff Lambert, and the Peruvian, 
Francisco Arrana, had each drifted alone 
into the same native cantina. The tramp 
lumber schooner upon which they were 
passengers had put in at Corinto for a 
couple of hours to load mahogany logs. 

When the departing signal blew, three 
short whistles, one long one, Francisco's 
black head was resting on a table. He 
heard nothing. Cutcliff Lambert, on the 
other hand, his eves like burning blue 
coals, his face very pale except for two 
blood-red spots on his cheek bones, heard 
the whistles with delight. He shook his 
fist out the glassless window of the 
cantina. 

“Whistle on,” he screamed, “whistle 
on, you old itinerant tub! Sink to the 
bottom, you damned old wind-jammer! 
I’m going to stay here. I’m going to 
stay here paradise paradiso 

enow 
Pactic ..«.." 

Three times more in the next quarter 
of an hour the schooner whistled, angrily, 
peremptorily, three long whistles and a 
short one, and each time the white man 
in the native cantina laughed, screamed 
curses, and shook his fist. 

When the uneasy proprietor tried to 
shake the limp Peruvian into life, tried 
to get Lambert to go back to the ship, 
the latter turned on him like a savage 
animal, and the proprietor slunk back 
with the meekness of the native before 
the white man, and shufflingly brought 
more emerald-green limes 
burning white aguardiente. 

They came to shaky and nerve-racked 
life late the next afternoon. Depression 


tropic paradise 


and more 
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settled down upon them like black thun- 
der clouds on a tropic sea. They were 
stranded in a tiny Nicaraguan port, with 
almost no money between them. Their 
possessions were on the tramp 
schooner bound for some western port 
of the United States. 

There was no work for a white man in 
Corinto; no possibility of competing 
with the natives who carried great bur- 
dens for a sum equal to forty cents a 
day; hope of saving up enough to 
buy even the cheapest passage to a port 
where white men might work. So, when 
the Pacific Navigation Company’s 
steamer, Inca, came in to load coffee, 
Lambert and Francisco stowed away in 
her coal bunkers. 


few 


no 


But there had been too much stowing 
away on South Pacific steamers, and a 
law had been put into effect to discour- 
age it. ‘The steamship companies had 
into an agreement: all stow- 
aways were to be brought back to the 
port from which they had stowed away. 
Lambert and Francisco, on being dis- 
covered, were transferred to the first 
southbound steamer and landed back in 
Corinto. Three times more the penni- 
less pair had stowed away, and three 
times more—their last venture being the 
Buenaventura—they had landed back in 
Corinto. 


entered 


Franeisco now broke the heavy silence 
that had settled like hardening lead 
around them. 

“They might have feed us before they 


“How we eat 
He shrugged his shoulders with 
a weary shrug. 

“The market—there’s always fruit in 
the grass,” his companion suggested in a 
monotonous voice. 

They walked rapidly, for already the 
blood-red sun was dropping out of the 
sky, to a field where, under the shade of 
a cedro, a few old women brought bas- 
kets of fruit, vegetables, tortoise eggs, 
and black beans to sell. They closed up 
market in the afternoon by packing off 
their merehandise on their heads. To- 
night the two were lucky. A quarter- 


thro’ us off,’ he said. 
now?” 
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filled basket of black beans had been 
left. Francisco quickly filled his cap. 
They built a fire on the beach, borrowed 
a gourd of water from a woman in a 
barraca, and cooked the beans in a tin 
pot uprooted from an ancient cache. 

There, in the early tropic night, in air 
which was pale blue drenched with dim 
silver from the stars, the two ate. 
Francisco scooped shallow handfuls of 
beans from the cooling top of the pot, 
and ate them off the palm of his none 
too clean hand with a sucking-in noise 
like a horse at a watering trough. Lam- 
bert had picked a thin, pointed stick out 
of the fire, and upon this he took up 
beans like a woman taking up beads on 
a needle. He munched slowly, turning 
the stick, so that a core of bean-meat 
remained to the end. His eyes were 
glazed with meditation; he looked un- 
seeingly out over the sea, which lay 
softly panting, like some huge, black- 
coated animal at their feet. At length, 
out of the depth of some silent conver- 
sation with himself, he said, 

“Why do we try so hard to keep it 
. . . when it ts hike this?” 

“When what is like 
Francisco. 

Lambert looked at him as if a little 
surprised at his presence there. 

* Life,” he said. 

“Life!” said the Peruvian. ‘Bah! 
Life it is not . it is death. Black 
beans ... leavings . . . swill!” and he 
made the supreme gesture of contempt. 
He broke open a granadilla he had found 
in the grass, sucked out the pink juice, 
and lifted the matted pulp of sticky 
seeds into his mouth. 

‘But still we hang ontoit ... toits 
shreds and tatters—no?”’ Lambert had 
been long enough in South America to 
use the little final negative that white 
men constantly add, in a monotone, to 
the end of their sentences. 

The Peruvian shrugged his shoulders 
in the way of that Mediterranean which 
he had never seen but a modicum of 
whose blood flowed in his veins. 

“Only four month—no, five—ago,”’ he 


asked 


dis?” 











~) 


wt 
w 


burst out passionately, “I had a life, 
what you say?—worth much . . 
while! 
am I 


. worth 

In that hotel in Lima where I 
have all varied duties. I take 
ladies’ clothes to the cleaner to have 
spots out, you know, and I bring them 
back on my arm... so. I go up and 
lay them across the bed, all clean, fresh, 
and I 


versation with the ladies. 


have con- 
I ask if the 
work is satisfactory, and sometimes if a 
spot cannot come out, I say why. 
all give me tips 
lish ladies 


pressed oe ae 


They 
all except the Eng- 

they do not. They say, 
‘Francisco, will you do this little thing 
for me . or that?” North American 
ladies ask me to do things for them be- 
cause I spik English, and many times 
they tell me of North America and say, 
‘Oh, for a man like you there are many 
openings. You could easy earn a living 
make money. Why you no go to 
United States?” And always I 
hear that “Why you no go to these 
United States?’ and at last I say to my- 
self at night, “Francisco, why you no go 
to those United States?’ I get this 
strong ambition and save up and go on 
this lumber schooner which takes long 
time but not so much money . ... and 
am I landed . . . here here. 
Francisco made a swinging, full- 
armed gesture, comprehensive and con- 
temptuous, taking in the narrow strip of 
beach with its line of surf like foaming 
milk, the 
shore, the royal palms, at the base of 
whose smooth boles meager lights were 


these 


here 


the soft, feminine curve of 


heginning to appear. 

His companion stirred uneasily, then 
sald, 

“Well, I don’t know .. . four, five 
months ago I had a different life, but I 
don’t know that it was so worth while 

. he hesitated, and the sea filled 
in the pause with a low purr. The run 
of the water over the pebbles was like 
some monstrous cat arching, rubbing her 
sides against a rough surface; the great, 
dusky, treacherous cat of a sea rubbing 
her sides softly against the shore 
always rubbing her sides against the 
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shore. ‘‘Not so deucedly worth while.” 
he continued, “at least, in Valpa- 
yaiee. ... 
He stopped; the other, taking advan- 
tage of his mood, asked about what he 
had for some time been curious. 
“What you do in Valpo, Lambert?” 
“Oh, a little of everything and noth- 
ing. I played golf pretty well, and | 
taught a little at the Clubs, but I lived 
on what was sent from home every 
month, a monthly check, you know. [f 
I were English U'd be what they call a 


remittance man; coming from the 
U.s.A. I don’t know what I'd _ he 
called.” He gave a little, quick, cynical 


laugh. “For ten years I’ve lived that 
way . on a little check . . . I’m al- 


most forty now.” 

Francisco was regarding the matter 
from its practical side. 

“Those checks,” he interrupted ex- 
citedly, “every month it’s five 
months now you no get them. Maybe 
they pile up. Maybe we get down on 
our knees and beg the Barnes Company's 
agent and he cable to Valpo for us!” 
The Peruvian’s eyes danced, his face 
was illumined; hope had been switched 
on within and he was flooded with its 
light. 

‘I didn’t get them for five months be- 
fore L left Valparaiso. That’s why I got 
out I owed everybod) 
and I was getting in bad... my 
clothes were getting shabby and no 
credit. Then one day I won six hundred 
pesos in the Argentine Lottery. It was 
enough to pay my fare on that lumber 
schooner to the first port it touched in 
the United States, and I went 
went very few good-bys.” 

“Ah,” said Francisco, drawing in his 
breath with a touch of lost rapture, 
“The Argentine Lottery! Once I win 
fifty pesos—once thirty. I bought both 
those tickets from an old woman who 
would stand outside the Palais Royal 
Concierto Café; many people warmed 
with coffee or cocktails within would buy 
from her . and many won. She was 
very lucky. I remember I used to think 


one reason. 


. just 
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around Christmas time, “Ah, maybe this 
year I win the big Christmas Capital 
Prize of one half a million pesos.” Then 
I'd walk down the street, think what I 
would do with that one half of a million 
pesos-—-where I would buy a house, and 
what the rooms would look like, and 
what trees I would plant in the patio, 
and the design of the tiling—a brown 
with yellow and a darkish red in it, like 
an old tiling in the Torre Tagle. But the 
old woman in front of the Palais Royal 
Concierto died, and I bought my tickets 
then from a one-legged beggar who used 
to sit on the steps of San Francisco de 
Assizi. But he was unlucky, that 
diablo, although he sunned himself in 
a holy place. I 
peso.” 

“IT don’t know why I should want to 
go back to the States,” said Lambert, 
intent on his own thoughts. “I was 
glad enough to get away from them... 
at least, my folks were glad enough to 
get me away. My father gave me the 
allowance. When he died my brother 
and sister sent it. I wonder why it 
stopped. Sometimes I think they just 
got tired and quit; or they may have 
lost their money and not been able—but 
it seems to me they’d have written. 
Then again I think perhaps they’ve 
both been killed . . . some automobile 
accident or something . or that per- 
haps Sis died and Jimmie didn’t want to 
pay it any more. She was always the 
one, I know, that urged him on . . . we 
were when we were kids... 
regular pals.” 

“Why you leave home?” In 


never won another 


close 


the 


darkness Francisco had more courage 


than in the daytime. ‘“Checks—eh? 
Or . . . something else . eh?” The 
tone of his something else indicated that 
there were more direct ways of procur- 
ing money than by writing checks. 

“No,” said his companion, “not that. 
I got into trouble about a girl.” 

“A—a—ah!” Francisco’s compre- 
hension was complete, his sympathy 
instant. 

“She was of good family, and there 


was the devil of a row—pictures i) 
the papers and everything. I was in 
second year at the Harvard Law Sc! 

I didn’t pass my exes—I'd spent all! 
semester’s money, and... well, 
wasn't the first time I'd gotten 
jams. I'd been in them pretty regula 
Then I got a job, and lost it ©... and 
another one . . . and when I got this 
idea of South America the family 
thought it was a good riddance, aid 
made this arrangement. When Dad 
died he left what he had to brother and 
sister, with the understanding that this 
arrangement should go on, I think. 
Well, there it is. I had to be taken care 
of like a girl, or an invalid, or something, 
a sort of family disgrace . . . weak . 

a black sheep. No—not even decisiot 
enough to be black, not out and out bad, 
you know . a sort of gray, a dirty, 
neutral gray.” 

He took out of an inside pocket of his 
dirty white suit a large, heavy, old- 
fashioned watch of beautiful workman- 
ship. On the back there were set three 
initials in small diamonds, H. C. L. 

The Peruvian’s black eyes popped. 

“You have a watch—a_ beautiful 
watch! 1 never see that before. Often 
and often you wonder what the time is. 
You say, ‘Francisco, look at the sun, 
you're pretty good at it—damn a town 
that has no clocks’—eh?” 

Lambert opened the watch. On the 
inside of the cover was the picture of an 
elderly man of stern and splendid fea- 
tures, an intellectualized Puritan. The 
features of the man beside the camp fire 
on the tropic shore were the same; but 
the face of the older man looked like a 
new minted coin, that of the younger like 
a coin whose stamping has become 
blurred and undecipherable. 

“That’s my father,” he said, holding 
the watch open for Francisco to see. 
“He had them send it to me when hie 
died; I don’t know why . . . I should 
think he’d have wanted my _ elder 
brother to have it. Maybe he thouglit 
it’d inspire me. It’s belonged always to 
distinguished and noble men... a 
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former governor of Massachusetts, a 
ember of our family, had it.” 

Che queer sound of the word “ Massa- 
chusetts’? caught Francisco’s ear, at- 
tuned to Latin vowels. 

“Ah, that Mass—a—shoo—sitts . 
ss,” he hissed his way through the out- 
“ses, “it is in the United 
States of North America—no?” 

“Yes.” Lambert snapped shut the 
watch. The alienness of Francisco blew 
against him like a cold wind. 

“That watch is heavy gold,” said 
Francisco, hardly concealing his eager- 
ness, “the chain, too, it is pure gold, like 
they make in old times. Oreal Jim might 
buy them, or that Chino at the Point, 
Lee Chang. We might get enough for 
both of us to get deck space on some 
freighter . . . anyway, enough to go by 
train to Guatemala City. We might 
find something to do there.” 

Lambert shook his head sharply. 

“No. Id never sell it. I keep it put 
away purposely, so that I'll forget it— 
won't be tempted. Sometimes when I 
feel it by chance I suddenly see the lawns 
of Cambridge, scattered over with red 
and yellow autumn leaves. I see the 
colonial houses with their tall doorways 
and brass knockers, the green blinds 
against the white paint or red brick. . . . 
Sometimes I see the town covered with 
show . yes, yes, sometimes I see the 
whiteness of snow and feel its clear cold 
among these maddening palms, under 
this infernally blue sky.” 

“Snow,” said Francisco meditatively, 
“that is something I have never see 
near, only high up, on the White Cor- 
dillera. Raineven Ihave hardly felt . . . 
only a kind of mist sometimes fills the 
streets of Lima in November, so that you 
cannot see the beggars and run into 
them constantly.” He sighed, was silent 
a moment, then added philosophically, 

“So it is because of a woman that you 
are here? Well, men are in many strange 
parts of the world because of women.” 

“No, it’s because of myself I’m here. 
Because I’m an empty shell—there’s 
nothing in me.” 


rageous 
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Francisco continued his train 
thought, regardless of the denial. 

“Women I have always love,” he said. 
“What would life be without them? .. . 
but I have never allow them to interfere 
with life.” He was silent again. The 
sky flushed to the east above the dark 
sea with the annunciation of the birth 
of light. He continued. 

“T use’ to love many women—but for 
nearly a year now only one. Her name 
is Guillamina. She is seventeen years 
old. Ah, I wish you could see her, sefior. 
She is small and sweet and hard, like a 
little just ripe fruit you bite into and 
that fills you with its sweetness. She is 
a chambermaid at the Gran’ Hotel in 
Lima where I use’ to work. You should 
see her running up and down the hall, 
playing with the English children of a 
man from the Cerro de Pasco Mines 
whose wife stays there; her little feet on 
the tiles skip and tap just like those of 
the children. Every night I use’ to sit 
in the eating-house of her father and 
mother. During the day workmen— 
Indians and cholos—came in and bought 
food and cooked it over the charcoal, but 
at night the place was quiet. We sat at 
a table and drank fresh chiche. I like 
best the red chiche, the taste is more pun- 
gent, but my little Guillamina always 
drank the white. Her father and mother 
were fond of me; they regarded me as a 
son. Why not? 


of 


I was very generous. 
I bought her mother a sewing machine 
of United States make. 
would sit at it, working for hours at a 


The old woman 


time; it was new life to her. Ah, when 
I think of it all . . . and here I sit with 
this sea and this pot of black beans... . 
Careful, sehor—if you wish to put out 
the fire scatter the sands from the other 
side, or it will get into these beans we 
must keep for to-morrow. . . . Cristo! 
to think of to-morrow!” 

“Yes, to think of to-morrow . . .-all 
the to-morrows that come after to- 
morrow! Fate seems to me like this, 
Francisco . like this always coming 
back to Corinto. We make an effort, 
we try a little, but always we are brought 
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back to where we start; there’s nothing 
new allowed. All effort amounts to the 
same in the end it’s always Co- 
rinto again—no?” 

“Always Corinto,” echoed Francisco, 
but a trifle sleepily. He scraped up some 
sand with a stick for a pillow and 
stretched out on his back. His eyes 
seemed level with the black, polished 
top of the water. The logs of the swim- 
ming pen—an enclosure in which the 
people of Corinto swam safe from sharks 

rose above the dark surface grayly sil- 
vered, just touched with the promise of 
moonlight. 

“Let us go to sleep,” murmured 
Francisco drowsily. “I thank God who 
made life that He made sleep in which 
we can forget it.” 

“T can’t sleep,” said his companion 
angrily and nervously. “I can’t sleep 
in this place these stars glaring 
with open eyes at me .. . this sea al- 
ways talking. I wish it would come up 
on the beach and get us; what keeps it 
alwaysthe same .. . limited . . . why 
doesn’t it come up after us?” 

“Well, lie down anyway, sefor. Per- 
haps there will be a ferremoto and roll us 
into the sea, or a tidal wave and the sea 
will roll onto us. 
patient.” 

“T wish I had some aguardiente. If I 
had some I could sleep ... I could 
forget.” 


oer 


Lie down and be 


[fo be drunk costs money,” mur- 
mured Francisco. 
money 


“Money, money, 

. pesos ... pesos... pe- 
sos...” The stars ran into one an- 
other in long, slow rivers of light. They 
flowed over Francisco and smothered 
him into sleep. 

When he awoke some hours later, the 
moon which had only been a promise of 
light, hung like a huge burning orange 
above the sea. It was perhaps its light 
in his eyes that had awakened him. His 
mother had often said it was unlucky to 
sleep with the full moon peering into 
one’s face. 

He looked around for his companion, 
but Lambert was nowhere to be seen. 


Francisco jumped to his feet and ca 
aloud, 

“Sefior! Sefior!” 

The waves caught up the wor 
hissed the “*s "es sibilantly, hollowed 
the vowels emptily, echoed jeering 


a oe | eo Cee) eee 
oooor! 5... S888... S888... Sen 
Francisco's eves 
traveled quickly along the curve of | 
shore. 


” 
OOOO0O ... ooo0ooor! 


Ah, there, farther down, he saw his tall. 
lean silhouette. Lambert was down «at 
the very edge of the water, and his arnis 
were waving, gesturing, posturing. Fran- 
cisco was astonished at the sight. Lam- 
bert’s figure, unnaturally tall in that 
light, standing facing the curtain of the 
stars and moon, seemed like some actor, 
some tragedian of the universe, address- 
ing a great diatribe to the night. A feel- 
ing of strangeness, like a chilly wind, 
swept over the Peruvian; a middle-of- 
the-night fear, as if he had suddenly 
awakened in a different world. 

He kicked away the black sand that 
had banked around his feet and hurried 
down to his friend. As he drew nearer 
he could hear his voice rising and falling 
in cadences like the voice of the sea 
But before he could catch what he was 
saying, Lambert sensed his presence and 
swung around stiffly and suddenly. He 
waited in silence for him to come up. 

“What vou doing here, sefior?” A 
sense of some strangeness—an unreality 
in Lambert’s eyes shining in the moon- 
light, frightened Francisco. “What you 
doing here, sefor?’’ he repeated more 
loudly. 

“I’m addressing the sea, Francisco.” 
Lambert laughed a high-pitched, shrill 
laugh, “on the subject of life.” 

“You're drunk,” cried Francisco sud- 
denly. “ You been over to the town . 
you been to Pedro’s barraca. . . . I can 
smell the aguardiente . . . You've sold 
your watch for aguardiente!” He 
screamed out the last words in shrill and 
sudden anger as if some personal belong- 
ing had been stolen from him. 

“You're wrong, Francisco. I only 
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the chain to Lee Chang at the 

a. He put it in his mouth and 

ed it; he can tell the quality of gold 

ts taste. Ghosts! Ghosts! Ghosts!” 

screamed with laughter. “What 

ould the ghost of Bishop Frally think 

‘he could see the chain that once graced 

black vest in among the long yellow 

teeth of Lee Chang? It sloshed up and 

down in his mouth like a chain in a 
heavy sea among piles.” 

He took out his watch, held it up in 
the moonlight a moment to prove to 
Francisco he had it, then dropped it back 
into his pocket again, minus the chain 
that usually anchored it there. 

“Come back,” urged Francisco, ““come 
back and go to sleep.” 

“No.” Lambert looked toward the 
“T’m going swimming.” 
“Swimming! You can’t get into the 
. the pier gate’s locked.” 
Francisco looked out to where a slender 
pier led to the swimming enclosure of 
mahogany logs. It was high tide and 
about seven or eight feet of dark water 
rose and fell within it. 

‘Pen, nothing. Open sea.” 

“You’re mad! You know this bay’s 
alive with sharks. Tiburones!”’ 

His companion shrugged his shoulders. 
He glanced out over the water. The 
moonlight stretched across its darkness 
like a great, somnolent serpent, rolling 
slightly, flirting and rippling its silver 
scales. 

‘How big the moon is to-night, Fran- 
cisco, round and shining, like the huge 
topaz eyes of a black cat in the dark. 
Perhaps when I’m out there, she'll put 
out a black paw with sharp nails and 
jerk me up . . . or perhaps she'll bend 
down with open mouth and crack my 
back with her teeth. The moon is a 
great cat-goddess, and we are the little 
mice she catches, no? She teases us a 
long time first—but she finally finishes 
us off, eh, Francisco? Francisco of 
Corinto? That sounds like the name of 
a saint ... perhaps you'll be canon- 
ized, amigo . . . San Francisco de Co- 
rinto, a new saint’s day ... all the 


sea 


pen now 
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people will have a holiday in honor of 
you.” 

“Come away, senor 
the moon any more. 


do not look at 
My mother use’ to 
say that some nights the moon have an 
evil light; that shining on men it cause 
Do not look 


their senses to drip away. 


at it longer.” 

“No, I won’t, Francisco. If it is 
wicked I won't look at it. I'll go swim- 
ming now and I'll only look at its image, 
cracked into a million pieces and tossed 
about on the waves... the wicked 
moon broken and split on the sharp- 
pointed waves .. . its light all loosened. 
See, Francisco, how golden and proud 
she is in the sky, but when she is 
cracked and scattered, see how white she 
is! The moon is a coward, she can’t face 
the image of her final dissolution that the 
sea tosses up to her . . . the sea who is 
her slave.” 

“Come away, sefior,” pleaded Fran- 
cisco, almost weeping. “‘Ah, you don’t 
know how drunk you are! 
diente it is terrible 
makes drunk but mad.” 

“I’m not drunk, Francisco—except on 
the moon. Look, doesn’t it look like a 
round goblet filled with yellow Chilian 
wine—with sweet, golden Barsac? Such 
golden goblets the Inca kings drank, 
Francisco. You ought to remember the 
Inca kings, you who lived all your life 
in the Valley of the Lima—the kings 
that dwelt in high Cuzco, the City of the 
Sun.” 

He was silent for a moment, then said, 

“When I’m out there [ll drink up the 
moon. I'll be drunk from swallowing 
the moon, Francisco... Ill burst 
asunder with silver wine.” 

He stooped suddenly, undid the laces 
of his low shoes, and kicked them off. 

“No. You will not,” said Francisco, 
grasping him by the arm. “You will 
come with me.” 

“No. To-night Pll swim. Ill swim 
in the warm Bay of Corinto, under the 
yellow moon.” 

But Francisco gripped him tightly and 
said quickly and passionately, 


This aguar- 
.. it not only 
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“Don’t you know how every day we 
see black fins cut through the water? 
Don’t you remember how only that day 
we stow away on the Buenaventura that 
German walking along the beach shot a 
shark? That is how close they come. 
You know it.” 

Lambert seemed to become entirely 
sober for a moment. 

“If I don’t go to-night, Francisco,” he 
said, “to-morrow, or the next day, or the 
next week I'll sell this watch. I'll sell it 
for a few bottles of aguardiente. I 
asked the Chinaman to-night how much 
he’d give me, but to-night I only sold 
the chain. I must go out toswim... 
with this watch still on me, and then 
theyll know that in the end I did the 
best I could; made the best I could of 
a bad job . didn’t wait till the end 
and just become a beachcomber, here 
along the coast of Central America. I 
made one decision one stand.” 

“No, no, no, sefor, dear sefior,”’ cried 
Francisco violently, “we'll get away. I 


promise you somehow we'll get away 
from here... have a little patience 
yet.” 


*“No, there’s nothing to get away to, 
you see, there ts nothing. No, this,”’ he 
looked at the sea, “is the only adven- 
ture. Let go of me. Let go of me!” 

But Francisco held on desperately to 
his arm, and this insistent holding on 
seemed to madden Lambert. He tried 
violently to wrench his arm away. 

“IT no can let you go... . I no can 
let a man die!” panted the Peruvian. 
“Tt is like murder. When I am dying I 
would have it clinging to my soul like a 
clot of blood.” 

Lambert, apparently the weaker, 
whether from the upblazing of deter- 
mination in his soul or the fire of the 
aguardiente in his blood, attained a brief, 
mad strength. He reached for Fran- 
cisco’s throat, and in a moment the two 
were fighting in primitive, savage ear- 
nestness. In the heave and tear of 
physical battle, his purpose of saving a 
man’s life receded from  Francisco’s 
mind; he knew only that he wished to 
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impose his will through brute force 
this other of his species. Lambert 
only that he wished to fulfil his 
savage and indomitable purpose t: 
his life though he took another |i! 
accomplishing it. 

They struggled and gripped and 
strained, flat in the black voleanic sand 
of the tropic beach. At their feet purred 
the sea. Beyond them, like a back-drop 
in some symbolic play, unrolled the great 
dark-blue curtain of the night, crusted 
with stars. Before it the two human 
figures fought. The years of civilization 
sloughed off them. They might have been 
two who, eons before, dark and smooth 
and dripping, had crawled up out of the 
dusk of the water onto the dusk of the 
land to settle some primordial dispute 
by mortal combat. 

The black sand flew like spray from 
their heels digging in for a foothold; from 
their hands which cut the damp beach in 
flying at each other. They started to rise 
to their feet in the struggle, coming up 
from their knees clinched to each other, 
like two great apes, getting their feet 
under them with the greatest difficulty, 
leaning themselves violently against 
-ach other, and taking advantage of the 
few seconds’ respite thus gained to catch 
the breath in their aching throats. Be- 
fore Francisco could quite get his up- 
right balance, Lambert broke away. 
Catching hold of his adversary around 
the waist the next second, he threw him 
from him with half-mad strength. The 
Peruvian shot along the beach and 
pitched headlong, striking his forehead 
violently on the black, hard sand. 
He lay as he fell, face to the earth, 
stunned. 

The victor straightened up. His 
bloodshot eyes swept the sea with its 
line of low breakers, white as bubbling 
milk; the heavens, hot, deep, concave, 
asparkle with stars and the moon; the 
glimmering line of royal palm trunks be- 
hind which Corinto, from which no light 
now came, slept. A smile, half trium- 
phant, half cynical, twitched his lips for 
a moment. Then, quickly glancing at 
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Francisco, hurriedly, as if afraid of an- 
other interruption, fully clothed except 
for his bare feet, he waded out into the 
warm, tropic bay. He waded until the 
water came up to his arm-pits. Then he 
threw himself forward and began to 
swim. He swam easily with a flowing, 
rhythmic overhand stroke, his head half 
under, his mouth half filled with water 
all the time. 

He swam in the direction of the path 
where the light lay white as scattered 
moonstones on the dark water. 

After a time Francisco raised his head. 
Moon palms—spun round it. He 
gathered the shattered bits of himself to- 
gether and dominated the spinning until 
it stood still. He spit the wet sand from 
his mouth and with it a thin stream of 
blood where his teeth had cut through 
his lower lip. He rubbed the sand, 
which stung bitterly because of the vol- 
canic ash in it, out of his eyes, and shook 
it out of his hair. He remembered dimly 
and indifferently at first, as if it had 
taken place a long time ago, what had 
happened. Then, his wits clearing, he 
remembered poignantly. He jerked up 
to a straight sitting posture and swept 
the sea with his stinging eyes. Nothing 
moved on its surface. On the shore at 
the edge of the water, were Lambert's 
worn half-shoes standing upright to- 
gether, toeing in slightly, as he had left 
them. 

Francisco dropped his head between 
his hands. Large, warm, slow tears 
filled his eves and splashed down be- 
tween his knees onto the sand. Yet he 
hardly knew why he cried. It was not 
from sadness at the loss of his com- 
panion; it was rather from a sense of 
deep humiliation. He had been humili- 
ated by life; by its vastness, its imper- 
sonality, its indifference to the sufferings 
and aspirations of human beings. He 
wept quietly, that modicum of the great 
civilization of the Mediterranean which 
flowed in his veins through Spain, out- 
raged at the savageness of an order of 
existence which could let the product of 
thousands of years of effort—a man— 


sea 
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give himself for food to a monst« 
the sea. 

A tear-blurred shine of something jy 
the sand came to him. He went «over 
and scooped it up. It was the gold 
watch of Lambert. Minus its chain, jt 
had fallen from his pocket during the 
struggle. Francisco held it cupped in 
the palm of his hand. He wiped the wet 
sand from its smooth surface with « 
corner of his coat. The round, thick. 
old-fashioned watch shone with 
brightness in the moonlight. 

“He wanted it on him. I'll throw it 
in after him,” he said aloud, and his own 
voice startled him muttering in the night 

He walked down to the water’s edve. 
An incoming wave ran up, thinned out 
brightly over the sand, fawned about his 
feet and licked his shoe-soles, then re- 
ceded with a shrill, small, indrawing 
sound. 

Another thought came to Francisco as 
he stood facing the sea, his feet in its 
water: 

“It'll be useless to him . and me 
. . . me it will get out of Corinto!” 

He hesitated, then slowly turned, and 
hanging his head, walked up the beach. 

“Tl take it to Lee Chang.”” Quickly 
another thought overlaid this. ‘Lee 
Chang has seen the watch. He'll think 
I murdered Lambert to get it. He'll tell 
the Barnes Company agent and the con- 
sul. . . . They'll all think I murdered 
him and threw him into the sea. They’l! 
send me out on a ship in irons.” 

The watch in his hand suddenly 
seemed to be beating like a human heart 
there against his palm. He was fright- 
ened and almost dropped it. Then he 
became aware that it was only its ticking 
for it was still running, which he heard. 

“Tl go back and throw it to him. 
No luck will come of it.” 

He turned and took a few steps back 
through the sand. 

“'There’s Oreal Pete. He’d give only 
a little—but he wouldn’t care whether 
a man was murdered or not.” 

He again slowly turned toward the 
line of palms, his back to the sea. But 


dim 
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he knew he would have to face it again, 
and at the highest point of the beach, he 
suddenly turned toward it like one cor- 
nered. It spread out before him, misted 
with moonlight. Into this sea his com- 
panion had gone forever. The gold 
watch ticked like a human heart in his 
hand. 

He crouched down in the sand. 
felt naked against some immensity. 


He 
He 
cowered under the eye of the moon like 
small, furred thing under the 
bright eye of a hawk. He felt with a 
vague, horrible oppression his humiliat- 
ing mortality the water, the 
planets—before these hard, enduring, 
eternal things that had seen so many of 
He felt as if he 
were being pressed out of life by its in- 
herent horror. 


heavily. It 


some 


before 


his kind come and go. 


head 
whole 


his 
the 


He lowered 
seemed as if 
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weight of the sea and the sky laid them- 
selves on his neck and would prevent 
him from ever raising it again. Bending 
down thus, he was almost suffocated in 
his own agony. 

Then slowly, another force, co-equal 
with this that oppressed him, was en- 
gendered within him. He raised his 
head. He stared unwaveringly into the 
sea where his companion had gone. 

* La vida es asi,” he said in his native 
tongue. 

He looked for a moment longer at the 
lovely tropic sky and sea—in his human 
heart an acceptance as cold, as colossal 
as their own. He glanced at the watch 
in his hand and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

“La vida es asi. Life is thus,” he re- 
peated, and turned and went on like one 
who has taken a blow upon a shield. 


Moths in the Dusk 


BY DAVID MORTON 


HERE is it that these frail adventurers go, 
That veer so lightly, with so brave a will, 
So delicate and strange, that tremble so; 
For all the dusk is windless now, and still? 
Where is there left, in crashing worlds whose wake 
Is strewn with shards of kingdoms shocked and tossed, 
A place for things so frail as well might break 
Their wings against a twilight, and be lost? 


What kings of earth, no longer now renowned, 
Have gazed at dusk, beyond such shapes as these, 
To shadowy empires whence their arms were bound, 
Blind to white moths gone straying through the trees, 
Nor thought how all the kingdoms they might cull 


Were brief as these 
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and not so beautiful! 





Edelweiss on Chafa Shalit 


BY ROSE WILDER LANE 


T was not I who found the rare flower. 

The old gods who rule the Albanian 
mountains are capricious still, as they 
were in the days when Zee—whom the 
Greeks called Zeus—first launched his 
thunderbolts. ‘For whom is intended, 
and who will get, are two persons,” the 
mountain men say. The Chafa Shalit, in 
rain and sun, had answered my questions 
with a granite voice that spoke of war 
and pride and honor. The small flower 
that blooms there is known to me only 
from the tale I heard in the Café 
Frasheri. 


The Café Frasheri looks out through - 


white arcades at the sun-drenched street 
and painted mosque of Tirana. Dusk 
and coolness are in the low room, where 
tables stand on sunken flagstones, and 
the solitary waiter smoking a 
cigarette in a long holder of amber and 
silver filagree. Time, in his leisurely 
progress through the dreaming town, 
stops in the Café Frasheri. Eternity 
reigns there, with immortal murmur of 
water in the gutters beyond the arcades 
and ever-renewed murmur of leaves in 
the plane trees. There is a mirror on the 
whitewashed wall, and across its surface 
the Lady of 
Shalott wove into tapestry—shadows of 
tall men in black-braided white woolen 
garments and_ scarlet 
without sound in moccasins of goat’s- 
skin; shadows of tiny donkeys laden 
with brooms of lavendar flowers and 
pine; shadows of women spinning wool 
on the twirling spindle; all bright in the 
hot white street beneath the green plane 
trees, but cool in the pool of the mirror. 

Two of us sat in the Café Frasheri, 
incongruous figures in peat-scented 
tweed with blouses and hats from the 


sits 


pass such shadows as 


sashes, moving 


rue de la Paix, and the coffee grew eo)! 
in its miniature cups while Annet}, 
Marquis told of her days in the Scuta; 
mountains. 


The mountaineers said there had never 
been such a spring since a_ hundred 
hundred years before the Romans cam 
The waterfalls were frozen, and thy 
rapids of the Lumi Shala boiled blac} 
through a crust of ice. There had always 
been snow on the mountain peaks, but 
now the world was buried in it. In the 
village of Thethis men tunneled throug) 
snow from house to house, and tl 
children were crying with hunger. 

There were five of us, and we were 
guests; the last sheep was killed for us, 
and the chiefs smiled, with hands on 
their hearts, when they passed us thi 
dishes. But there was not enough bread 
for the village, and our silver kronen 
were not food. I said we must go. They 
tried to keep us, but when I insisted, 
they said that we might get over the 
frozen snow in the Chafa Shalit and 
down to the Scutari plain. Four chiefs 
went with us; you know it is their cus- 
tom to escort guests to the edge of thie 
tribal lands. 

We went in the dark of the mor- 
ing, with torches to light the way. 
At ten o'clock the sun came 
the eastern mountains, and the 
mountains shone and sparkled. 

I could hardly go on, for wanting to 
look at the colors and sparkle. And for 
weariness, too, for there was no part o! 
me that was not an ache. But the chiefs 
would not let me stop. So we climbed, 
till all my muscles screamed with pain. 
but when I protested, still they urged me 
upward. Their faces were grim under 


over 


W hite 
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their turbans, and for the first time I 
was afraid of them, I did not know why. 
But I could not let myself be afraid, so 
| stopped and said that we should stay 
where we were until I was rested. 

“No,” the interpreter said, “we will 
vo on without resting. We have come 
too far to get back and the sun is melting 
the snow.” 

[ was saying that, nevertheless, I must 
rest, when he made a gesture so savage 
that astonishment killed the words. The 
chiefs were looking upward, listening, 
and I heard a soft increasing sound like 
wind in pines. Then the interpreter 
seized my wrist and said, “Run!” And 
Twice the crust of snow 
crackled and broke under my feet, and 
| went down into a softness like feathers, 
down to my armpits. They all pulled 
me out, somehow, and I saw them shout- 
ing while they did it. I could not hear 
them, for the whole air was rushing past 
us. When we stopped, the trail we had 
heen climbing was a wide ravine deep 


we ran. 


cut in the snow, and there was a clean 
gash through the pine forest below us. 
The great pines, whose tops had been 
sparkling above the snow, had been cut 
off at their roots and carried away. The 
\lbanians knelt where they stood, and 
crossed themselves and thanked God. 
If I do not 
tell you more of what I felt, it is because 
I did not 
clearly at the time what I was 
feeling, I know only that Iam a different 
person since that day. We went on, 
We could not get back to the 
trail, but followed along the edge of the 
gash the avalanche had made. The two 
peaks of the Chafa were pure and white 
against the sky above us, and we knew 
that if we could reach the niche between 
them we could rest. 

But it was not straight climbing up 
one mountainside. We went over the 
shoulders of many mountains and across 
many snow-filled hollows. The sun grew 
warmer, and all the peaks were shedding 
their weight of snow. Every few minutes 
we stopped to listen, and when we heard 


That was the beginning. 


I cannot: there are no words. 


know 


climbing. 
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that sound like wind, we ran. We ran 
from nine avalanches before I forgot to 
count them. And the running was 
dangerous, because beneath the crack- 
ling crust there were depths of snow, and 
in our terror of the avalanches we did 
not know whether we were above ten 
feet of it or five hundred. Even the 
Albanians lost all clear memory of the 
hidden and cliffs beneath us. 
Always when we ran I fell through the 
crust, and always they all stopped until 
I was pulled out and running again. 

We went on, with the soft snow clog- 
ging our steps and the crust crackling 
under our weight. We walked a little 
distance apart, except that one man was 
always beside me, and there was no 
sound except the snapping of the snow 
crust and a low praying. The chiefs 
prayed without a pause, asking God to 
Save me, 


gorges 


That low murmuring never 
stopped while we climbed. The hundred 
miles of white peaks and blue hollows 
below us were still, with a silence that 
filled earth and sky more dreadfully than 
any voice, and the roar of an avalanche 
drowning the prayers was like a con- 
temptuous condescending—the silence 
speaking at last to the ears of such 
midgets as we. 

Imagine what it was to us to see on 
the whiteness before our eyes the blue 
shadow of another human being. He 


was waiting for us, and when we stopped 
in a carefully scattered group he gave us 


“e 


polite greeting, “Long may you live!” 
He crossed himself as he said it. 

He was perhaps forty years old, and 
looked as strong as weather-seasoned 
oak. The thrift and pride of his house- 
hold spoke in the socks, knitted in a 
pattern of bright flowers, that lined his 
new opang?, and in the clean beautifully 
braided white trousers, the combed 
fringe of the black jacket. The rifle on 
his back shone with polishing. Friendly 
laughter and contentment had left their 
marks around his hazel eyes and on sun- 
browned cheeks, but the eyes 
serious then, and the lips tense. 

“T am Gjlosh Marku, a man of the 


were 
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village of Boga in the tribe of Pultit,”” he 
told us, when the greeting of the trails 
was said. “It was telephoned to us 
across the mountains that the chiefs of 
Thethis were bringing us a guest, an 
American zonya on her way to Scutari. 
We replied to him who telephoned, but 
his voice did not come back to us. So I 
have come to say to you, all guests are 
welcome in the village of Boga, and an 
American zonya is thrice welcome. Our 
village is hers if she honors us by coming. 
But the Serbs have come down across 
our lands on the western side of the 
Chafa Shalit. They hold the road to 
Scutari, and let no one pass. The 
Tirana government will not let us fight 
them. The village of Boga will be happy 
if the American zonya will stay with us 
as long as she will. But the trails are 


dangerous to-day, so I have come to say 
that if she must go to Scutari, the way 
through the Chafa Shalit will not take 
her there.” 

I thanked him, with my hand on my 


heart, but what were thanks to give a 
man who was risking his life to warn me 
of danger? I felt ungrateful when I said 
that I could pass the Serbs. He had not 
understood that the power of my tribe 
would take me safely where no Duka- 
gjini man could go. We should go on, I 
said, and was startled by the groan that 
escaped me when my muscles moved 
again. 

Gjlosh Marku went before us to show 
us the way, which indeed was marked by 
his footprints and the flounderings 
where he had gone down. These we 
avoided, but again and again I fell. 
Numbness was coming upon me, and I 
felt, when the feather softness buried me 
and I must lie motionless until they 
dragged me to safety by an arm, that it 
would be good if they would leave me in 
peace. Any fiction reader knows that is 
a desire which must be fought heroically, 
and I remembered this. _ But reality is 
not like fiction, though we try so hard to 
make it so. I did not go on because of 
any will of my own, but because the 
Albanians expected me to do it. 
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You must realize that we had hee, 
climbing and running for twelve hoy. 
The sun was reaching the Chafa Sha}jj 
and the two peaks seemed as far from). 
as ever. The windy sound of anothe, 
avalanche came down to us, and again | 
ran, and again I fell and was dragged oy; 
When I tried to stand I couldn't; I to) 
them to run on and leave me. The 
interpreter took his revolver out of the 
holster and cocked it. He said, “I 
sorry, but we must kill you. We can’ 
carry you, and the avalanche might no’ 
kill you quickly. If you can’t run, w 
must shoot you and ourselves.” His 
voice was quite gentle and sad. Ty 
others slung their rifles off their shoulders, 
and I heard Gjlosh Marku saying, *m 
wife.” The roar of the avalanche was 
quite close, and their voices, still pray- 
ing, were lost in it. You see, I had for- 
gotten their Law of Lec, and that all ten 
of them must die with me. I got up 
But before I could try to run, Gjlos! 
Marku held my wrist and was pulling 
me in the other direction. 
obstacle had changed the course of the 
snow, and when the spray and roar of it 
had passed, the place where I had fallen 
was on the edge of the chasm it left. 

You do not know how you take for 
granted the friendliness of the earth, 
until you see its hostility. At that 
moment the universe seemed to be play- 
ing with us like a cat with a mouse 
Even the Albanians were silenced, |ook- 
ing at their old god, the sun, which had 
betrayed us and now was leaving us 
And in a mood of strange mirth I said 
to the interpreter, “After this, don't 
mind me. If you’re going to do any 
shooting, please begin with yourselves.” 

It was enraging to be so weak. Anger 
took me on for awhile, and then Gjlosli 
Marku pulled me upward by one wrist 
The interpreter walked behind me, say- 
ing, “One more step, just one. Good! 
Now, just one more. Only one step.” 
He said that, urgently, over and over, 
while the sun sank behind Chafa Shalit 
and its shadow came down across Us. 
And over and over, through the haze in 


Some 
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which I heard that urging and struggled 

to obey it, I heard another thing— 

Gjlosh Marku, in his prayer, repeating 
my wife my wife.” 

When we came to the Chafa Shalit the 
sun shone on us again, and it was like 
another morning to see the peaks and 
mounds of shining snow and the glitter- 
ing forests running down to a glimmer 
of Lake Scutari, fifty miles away. We 
fell in the snow, and I seemed to have 
slept for a long time when the interpreter 
shook me awake. My Albanians and the 
chiefs of Thethis were kneeling, with 
bowed heads, crossing themselves, but 
Gjlosh Marku was on his feet, telephon- 
ing. He swayed and staggered, but he 
held his thumbs firmly against his ears, 
and that unearthly call of the mountain 
people went through the frosty air like 
the highest note of a violin. He did not 
rest until an answer came up from the 
white valley, and then he sat down 
without firing his rifle. 

‘'Telephoning to his wife,”’ I surmised. 
We had long ago abandoned all the 
packs, but a little cornbread had been 
carried in the sashes, and we sat there 
eating it. 

“Yes,” the interpreter said; 
loves his wife.” 

Wait! I know you will say that this 
was impossible. I know all you will say: 
that the Albanians of the mountain 
tribes are betrothed in their cradles, that 
husband and wife do not meet until they 
are married, that their whole idea of mar- 
riage is rooted in the idea of the family 
and the tribe, that they have no faintest 
conception of love. All your books with 
their long words tell you that they can- 
not have that idea. Love is a new thing 
in the world, a part of western civiliza- 
tion, a pure thing from the cold north 
brought by the barbarians who killed 
the worship of Aphrodite and of Venus. 
Those hidden Albanian tribes, who have 
held their mountains and their old laws 
since “‘a hundred hundred years before 
the Romans came,” can know nothing 
about love. They have no word in their 
language for it. All their words for 


“he 
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emotions are concerned with war and 
honor. And wise men say we can have 
no idea for which we have no words. I 
know all that. But you see, I met 
Gjlosh Marku. 

It was dark when we 
house. 


‘ame to his 
The night was cold, and the 
snow once more as hard as ice. From 
the Chafa Shalit to the edge of the pines 
it was a smooth gigantic slope, and we 
did not walk. We lay on the snow at the 
edge of it, and our bodies went down 
like sleds—a roar of wind in our ears and 
a rush of dizzy stars and the heaven of 
no effort, till terror made us try to stop 
with a foot dug into the snow. Then a 
whirling and crackling, and lying still 
till breath came back and we crawled 
out on unbroken surface again. An 


hour of this falling—little specks of us, 
shed from the indifferent mountain like 
raindrops on a window pane, until the 
sharp tops of the pines came through the 
snow to meet us, and Mark Gijloshi, the 
son of Gjlosh Marku, was waiting for us 


with a torch. 

You know the mountain houses, and 
the line of chiefs drawn up to give you 
welcome, the shock and flash of rifles 
firing in the dark, the torchlight on 
proud hard faces and silver chains, and 
“Long may you live! Long may you 
live! Glory to the trails that brought 
you!” It was good to get into the warm 
dusk where the fire smoldered on the 
earthen floor and the goats munched 
their dried leaves with a tinkling of bells. 
It was quite a pretentious house. There 
was a notched log leading up to a little 
wickerwork room that hung on the stone 
wall like a bird’s nest, and there was a 
wooden canopy over the fire, velvety 
with soot, and a hanging basket of iron- 
work to hold blazing splinters of pitch 
pine. The floor was neatly swept, and 
waiting in the ashes of the fire was the 
coffee pot, like a deep, long-handled 
spoon, with covered glasses filled with 
coffee and sugar, and a wooden jar of 
water, and the little handleless cup. 

Of course, you hardly see the women 
in these houses. After you’ve greeted 
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them, they fade into the darkness be- 
vond the firelight and are only bright 
eyes watching you, and a twinkle of 
marriage belts. [lay down on the warm 
ground beside the fire without a thought 
of the wife of Gjlosh Marku, until he 
said, even before he set the coffee pot in 
the coals, “* Where is my wife?” 

His son answered him. He was a hand- 
some boy, about seventeen years old, 
taller than his father, and blue eyed. He 
had hung his rifle on the wall with the 
others, and was cutting splinters for the 
lamp. <All the chiefs were lounging 
around the fire in that circle vou know 
so well 
white 


bodies lean as panthers, in 
and black 
silver-hilted 


long 


colored 
knives, keen 
hands rolling 
It all blurred and went out, 
and they had to wake me for the cere- 
mony of coffee drinking. Gjlosh Marku 
needed that cup more than I, and some 
of my men who were rubbing their feet 
with snow, but, of course, [ must drink 
first. ““Tu njet jeta! Per te mire!” The 
thick hot sweetness of the coffee had 
roused me when there was a noise at the 
bolted door, and Gjlosh Marku’s wife 


came in. 


wool wool, 
sashes, and 
slender 


eyes and 


cigarettes. 


She came straight into the firelight, a 
vigorous woman bringing a scent of pine 
She was not beautiful, and 
had never been pretty. 


and snow. 
Her face was 
as browned as leather, but every wrinkle 
in it was pleasant to see, and her blue 
Two neat 
braids of graving hair hung over her 
breast 


eves were wise and merry. 


she 
had gathered up her skirt of black-and- 
white wool, and under the short petti- 
coat her legs were sturdy in flowered 
and worn opangi.  Gjlosh 
Marku got up at once, and took from 
the gathered-up skirt a new-born lamb 
that she had been carrying. “A tt 
lodhe?” he said. ‘Are you tired?” 
Gjlosh Marku not know any 
word for love or for home, but I know 
what there was between those two when 
they met by that fire, both come alive 
from the snow and the dark. They 


to the wide marriage belt; 


stockings 


ce CS 
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simply looked at each other, and she 
said that she was not tired. Then she 
went to bring the mother sheep into the 
and Gjlosh Marku went on 
making coffee. 

He helped her later with cooking the 
supper; there is nothing unusual in that, 
of course. But there was a difference in 
their manner of doing it; they worked 
together not like two workmen, or even 
like two friends, but as though they were 
one person. He always knew where she 
was, without turning his head to look 
into the darkness, and things 
handed from one to the other as from the 
right hand to the left. 

“They do love each other,” the in- 
terpreter said. 


house, 


were 


“T have often heard of 
them; they are famous in the mountains 
for this strange thing. And it 7s strange 
to see. I have not seen anything like it, 
not only in Albania, but in London or 
Paris. No doubt, it is 
America. But to us it is very strange.” 

Gjlosh Marku himself spoke frankly 
of it. After we had drunk the coffee and 
rakejia, after the low table with its chunks 
of hot cornbread and its central dish of 
eggs and goat’s-milk cheese had been 
passed from group to group, and we had 
washed our hands again and lighted the 
cigarettes of golden tobacco, he proudly 
directed our attention to her, where she 
sat in the firelight, embroidering new 
trousers for him. 

‘Look now at my wife,” he said 
“There is no woman like her in the 
mountains, or even in Scutari. ‘Two 
thousand kronen she cost me, and I have 
never spent better money. I would pay 
for her to-day four thousand kronen and 
my goats and my sheep—all that I have. 
Is she not a beautiful woman?” 

We could not truthfully say that she 
was, but fortunately the question was 
rhetorical. 


common, in 


“She is as clever as she is beautiful,” 
he assured us. “It is now twenty-four 
years that I have lived with my woman, 
and all that I have I owe to her. She 


knows the ways of sheep and goats, she 
makes old garments into new ones, slie 
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is never idle. She thinks, also. Her 
counsel is always good.”’ 

“It is the good husband who makes 
the good wife,” she remarked, pausing 
to hold off the embroidery and look at it. 

“But how can a man know what he 
will find when he opens the door to look 
at his bride?” Gjlosh Marku replied. 
‘She may be ugly, she may be old, she 
may be of a nature that will make him 
all his life like a man walking with a hole 
in his opangi. I tell you that I thought 
many things before I opened that door 
twenty-four years ago, to look for the 
first time on the wife who had been 
brought to my house. But glory to my 
parents! they had chosen well for me 
when I was in the cradle. For twenty- 
four years we have been together in war 
and in peace, and never have I ceased 
to bless my parents.” 

You will understand that I was ex- 
hausted, and that in the warmth of the 
fire it was torturing to keep myself 
awake, as courtesy required that I do. 
All the black coffee and cigarettes could 
barely hold my eyes open, and any part 
in the conversation was impossible. 
When next I saw my hosts clearly, the 
wife of Gjlosh Marku had laid aside her 
work and was talking steadily, in a low 
quiet voice, to the interpreter. 

“She says that in all the twenty-four 
years they have had only one sorrow, but 
itis the heaviest of all sorrows to bear. 
Durgat Pasha took their oldest son.” 

Everywhere in the Albanian moun- 
tains, of course, one comes upon these 
traces of Durgat Pasha’s passing. The 
songs of his attempt, with thirty thou- 
sand Turkish soldiers, to crush Albania’s 
revolt against the Sultan, the stories of 
the things he did, and the traces of 
burnt villages, have made his name to 
me what it is to the Albanians—some- 
thing combining the childish terror of 
darkness with fables of Timurlane. 

“But that was eleven years ago.” 

“Yes. Her son was twelve years old. 
Durgat Pasha took him to be a soldier in 
the Turkish army, and whether he was 
killed or whether he is still a prisoner in 
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Turkey, they do not know. No word has 
ever come back.” 

Gjlosh Marku and his wife were look- 
ing at each other, not in sorrow, but in 
consultation. A decision passed between 
them. She beckoned toward the dark 
corner where the lamb was sleeping be- 
side its mother, and one of the women 
stirred and came forward into the fire- 
light. She was not a woman, but a 
beautiful girl, perhaps fifteen years old. 
Serious, with downcast lids making black 
crescents of lashes in the creamy oval of 
her face, she stood until the woman’s 
hand gave her permission to sit. She 
wore the white kerchief on her head, the 
white blouse and white woolen skirt of 
an unmarried girl; the ends of her 
braided black hair coiled in her lap, 
under her folded hands. She was as 
still as a nesting bird when danger is 
near, and as acutely intent, through her 
stillness, on something outside herself. 
The little sound of a silver chain 
straightening its links gave my attention 
the same direction hers. Mark 
Gjloshi had moved, with no other sound 
than that, back from the circle of fire- 
light, and his blue eyes were filled with 
her. 

The interpreter turned to me. “She 
says, this is the girl to whom her lost 
son was betrothed. She comes from the 
tribe of Hoti, and they have sheltered 
her in this house since her people were 
killed when the Serbs took Hoti and 
Gruda. She is a good girl, strong of body 


as 


and spirit; she is also a good spinner and 
weaver and a good Catholic. She is of 
marriageable age, and if it had not been 
for the wars, she would now be married 
to the son whom Durgat Pasha took. 


“Now if that son were dead, she 
would of course be married to this other 
son, since the marriage was arranged 
between the families. This other boy 
was five years old, but not betrothed, 
when Durgat Pasha came, and they have 
not betrothed him to anyone, because 
they feared that Durgat Pasha killed his 
brother. But they have had no news; 
no one has seen him, living or dead. He 
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may perhaps be in Turkey; he may 
perhaps come back. They do not dare 
marry the girl to the boy here, until they 
are sure that he will not come back. For 
of course, if he should be alive, he 
would then have to kill his brother. 
That is the Law of Lec; that the girl 
belongs to the man to whom her parents 
betroth her, and if another man takes 
her, he must be killed. 

“But news may never come. And the 
girl is of marriageable age, and so is 
their son. They should be married and 
have children, but their lives are wasted. 
They ask you what should they do?” 

Gjlosh Marku and his wife waited for 
my words. The chiefs who lounged by 
the fire watched me with bright ex- 
pectant eves. Mark Gjloshi was again 
in the firelight, imperturbably rolling ¢ 
cigarette in his firm long fingers, and the 
girl’s eyelids fluttered. A more inade- 
quate Solomon confronted a 
problem. 


never 


“The boy who is gone had never seen 
her?” 

**No; she was with her own tribe then. 
He was only twelve years old when 
Durgat Pasha took him, and he would 
not have seen her until he was fourteen, 
and married to her. But that does not 
matter; she was his by the Law of Lec, 
which must be obeved. But it is also the 
Law of Lec that if he dies and leaves a 
brother who is not betrothed, then she 
must marry the brother. And it is the 
Law of Lee that if he is living, and any 
other man marries her, then his honor is 
blackened until he kills that man.” 

Desperately I rubbed my eyes, and 
accepted an offered cigarette. The 
silence continued while I smoked it. 

“Tell them that I am not learned in 
the Law of Lec,” I said. ** My tribe has 
other laws. But as I understand it, when 
a cause for blood feud rises within a 
tribe, that is a matter for the chiefs of 
that tribe to arrange, if possible, so that 
no blood will be shed. Now it seems to 
me that if this oldest son comes home 
after eleven years in Turkey, he will not 
come for his wife. He has been of 
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marriageable age for nine years, and if 
his mind were set upon his wife, he 
could surely have escaped from Turkey 
during that time. So, if he comes, thie 
chiefs of Pultit should be able to 
arrange the matter with him. Hoy 
much was he to pay for his wife?” 

“Two thousand kronens.” 

“Then this son would pay two thou- 
sand kronens if he married her?” 

“The family would pay that much to 
her family. But her family is all killed 
now.” 

“But she is not killed, so she is the 
family. Two thousand kronen should 
be paid to her when she is married.” 

“Po. Gjlosh Marku agreed 
“That much would be spent for her 
clothes and for the new household.” 

“Then I would say: If the girl is 
willing to give up the two thousand 
kronen, let them be married, and save 
the two thousand kronen for a few years 
more. If the brother comes back, let 
that sum be paid to him to settle the 
blood feud. And now,” I said, “politeness 
or no politeness, I am going to sleep.’ 

There were some exclamations of 


po!” 


astonishment and approval—*Glory to 
your lips!” the chiefs said to me, hearing 


my translated wisdom—but I 
stretched out on the floor, falling into 
unconsciousness. Some time between 
that hour and dawn, half awakened, | 
felt groping hands and a braid of hair 
touching my cheek; the girl from the 
tribe of Hoti tucking 
blanket over me. 

That is all. I have told you how | 
slept all the next day, while my men 
went back over the Chafa Shalit to find 
and bring my packs, and how we got to 
Seutari through the Serbian lines. I do 
not know what was decided about the 
marriage in the family of Gjlosh Marku. 
But you may read all you like in your 
books that tell how love came into 
civilized life with the barbarians who 
destroyed the worship of Aphrodite and 
Venus. I know how love came into the 
life of the barbarians, before their 
language had a word for it. 


was 


was another 
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N a previous article what may be 
called public Freedom, the “ Liberty” 
of which we boast on our coins, was re- 
It became apparent that 
this species of Freedom was a notable 


( onsidered. 


achievement that has required many 
centuries to reach the degree in which we 
We need no longer suffer 
the humiliation of being subject to an 


now enjoy it. 


old-fashioned despot, claiming to be 
God's immediate representative on earth 
and, consequently, as Bishop Bossuet as- 
sured Louis XIV, “‘needing to render 
account to no man of his deeds.” We 
lave no longer to support a licentious 
we are no longer forced to follow 
the dictates of government in forming 
our religious views. 


court; 


The people now 
freely chooses its representatives, who 
make the laws by which we are sup- 
posed to abide. And this may take some 
of the sting out of taxes and military 
sery ice. 

Democracy—the plan ef taking every- 
the 
hrought with it new forms of intolerance, 
new restraints on freedom of conduct and 


speech. 


one into game—has, however, 


re-enforced 
hy modern business timidity, by the 
insatiable cravings of mass production, 
and by the strange way in which com- 
mercial advertising has become anas- 
tomosed with most of our periodical 
So it turns out that the lib- 
erty proclaimed on our coins, while it 
represents important aspects of freedom, 
is somewhat superficial and remote—so 
to speak, numismatic and rhetorical in 
its nature. Indeed, such public liberty 
as has been won sometimes forms an 
Vout. CXLVIL.—No. 882.—97 


These have been 


literature. 


Vind in the Making 


excuse for oppression and intimidation 
on the part of frightened souls who really 
distrust Freedom and take her divine 
name in vain. 

That we are tremendously susceptible 
to the opinions of others, to their ap- 
proval and disapproval, is a fundamental 
fact of humanity. 
ousness or yearning for companionship. 
It may spring from our very natures; it 
would in any case be an inevitable out- 
come of the long period of childhood de- 
pendence, with its sense of inferiority, 
through which all of us must pass. We 
long to be free, but at the same time we 
require through life the support and ap- 
plause of others. Life is lonely enough 
at best, especially for the thoughtful. 
The terrors of isolation will drive the 
stoutest heart to surrender at discretion, 
and many are the instances of such capit- 
ulations after a dreary struggle for 
independence. 

When suffering from this urge for 
sympathy, we can usually find a small 
group whom we may join, at least in 
imagination. In all matters of artistic 
appreciation, in literature and art and 
music, we aspire to have our tastes 
molded and ratified by those whom we 
esteem to be the most sensitive, dis- 
criminating, and experienced. In scien- 
tific questions we seek the verdict of 
those dedicated to the pursuit of exact 
knowledge. This is freedom—the lib- 
erty to associate one’s own thoughts and 
feelings with the best that one knows. 
If we go back for refreshment to Faust 
or to Montaigne’s Essays we do not have 
to ask what a country preacher could 


This is our gregari- 
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say against Goethe’s morals, or what 
Mrs. Babbitt would think of Mon- 
taigne’s penetrating reflections ‘On 
Some Lines from Virgil.” We feel no 
inner distrust—if anything, some trivial 
satisfaction—when we choose Wotan’s 
Farewell rather than Aunt Polly’s blues. 

In matters of religion, on the other 
hand, of “morals’—now pretty well 
narrowed down to the relations of men 
and women—peace and war, and cur- 
rent business methods we are not at lib- 
erty to associate our own thoughts and 
feelings with the best we know. We can- 
not appeal to exacting standards but 
find ourselves, even in our own thinking, 
constantly taking into consideration the 
prejudice and spite, not only of the 
whole herd, but of its most ill-informed 
members. When we say, “What would 
people think?” we always have in mind 
the most foolish faultfinder we can 
imagine. Instead, however, of being the 
village gossips of whom we are afraid, it 
is the whole country we picture reading 
a reckless newspaper item in which one 
is said at last to have betrayed himself 
as a pacifist, a believer in free love, or 
an enemy of private property. This is 
not only personally disagreeable and 


sometimes highly dangerous to one’s 
legitimate interests, but it tends to cow 
one’s own thinking and hamper the ex- 
ercise of one’s own intelligence. 
Formerly one could freely scorn and 


damn the Vulgus. Thus to rule it out 
was a great relief and simplification. 
But there are two excellent reasons for 
not doing so any longer. In the first 
place, the contemptible and negligible 
Vulgus has become the honorable and 
sovereign Public. In the second place, 
if we think about the matter, we realize 
that here and there among the obscure 
and lowly there is intelligence and un- 
derstanding which is as startling as the 
unintelligence of many of the rich and 
conspicuous. So it would seem that the 
Public falls into two classes, one, the 
vast majority, expending such resources 
of intelligence and interest as it may pos- 
sess on its private affairs, which are ab- 
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sorbing enough; the other, a few }yp. 
dred thousand at best in our broad |and. 
who have a surplus of thought to devote 
to problems of general significance, |; 
is obvious that in some way the appea| 
in our writing and thinking should |, 
made to the latter class. If the smalle; 
group could come to view public ques. 
tions differently, the majority would 
spontaneously accede and follow. Six 

freedom as is needful would then be 
achieved, for one could discuss jx 
thoughts and suggestions before a select 
and fairly sympathetic audience. One 
could make the same free appeal to in- 
telligence and taste that he can in fields 
of human interest which do not happe: 
to have been classified as 

‘religious, or “patriotic,” 
istic,” “anarchistic,” or “obscene.” So 
might Freedom be promoted if not full 
established in a commercialized deimoc- 
racy. 


** moral,” 


“ ° 1 
SOC1dl- 


The tendency of mankind to substi- 
tute epithets and phrases for informa- 
tion and inferences therefrom, has ofte: 
enough been lamented by philosophers 
Some of us resent “bunk” and try to 
avoid it as we should any other kind o! 
messy uncleanness. But standards o! 
intellectual cleanliness differ greatly. and 
to be forced to adopt those of the care- 
less and lazy is like being precluded from 
bathing and brushing one’s teeth. Ther 
have been times and communities when 
these very proprieties would have been 
deemed suspicious affectations, even as 
attempts to raise public questions out of 
the mire of consecrated prejudice are 
now widely regarded. 

In order to give a sharper point to 
these reflections, let us stop to see what 
are some of the great common predica- 
ments which now face us as a nation 
The unsolved puzzles of our time are 
among others: how are recurrent wars 
to be avoided? What restrictions are to 
be placed on immigration? To what es- 
tent are the intimate relations of me 
and women to be a matter of goveri- 
mental interference? How are indus- 
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trial strife and waste and oppression to 
How are international af- 
How 
is the menace of race animosity to be 
lessened? How is public education to 
he so revised that it will prepare boys 
and girls to take an intelligent part in 
the solution of these puzzles? And there 
are plenty more, but these few will serve 


he reduced? 
fairs to be made less hazardous? 


the purpose. 

These matters are all discussed, some- 
times honestly, but if so, rather tech- 
nically. The frank discussions are in- 
accessible for one reason or another to 
the great mass of readers and casual in- 
quirers. Such references to these and 
other equally important matters 
signed to reach the public at large have 
to avoid the ready imputation of “im- 
moral,” “unpatriotic,” 
cialistic,”” or just “dangerous.” 

The great majority of people get their 
ideas from newspapers, often poor ones, 
from the cheaper periodicals, with all 
their qualms, from school text books, 
and from sectarian publications. None 
of these sources of information can af- 
ford any great degree of scientific hon- 


de- 


. 


* se . 
obscene, SOo- 


esty in touching on really vital matters. 
And I say this guardedly, and am fully 
aware of some exceptions that might be 
urged. But these exceptions are at best 
only the promise of hitherto unrealized 
possibilities. 

Once [ was so simple as to suppose 
that newspapers always told the truth, 
at least 
know it. 


as those who write for them 
Once I expected to get valu- 


able information under seductive titles 
Once I 
imagined that a political economy would 
tell me something about the way manu- 
facture and business is carried on; that 
a manual of politics would reveal the 


in our more stately magazines. 


government is conducted; that 
ethics had something to do with the 
judicious guidance of private conduct; 
that a book on logic helped one to reason 
correctly. But I now know that the 
writers for periodicals and those who 
text books either know little 
more of what I really want to know than 


way 


prepare 


I already do, or if they do know more, 
they are not free to tell the things most 
important to know. 

I have just picked up a new kind of 
political economy in which the young 
are summoned to study their role in life 
by means of pictures of industrial proe- 
esses, of marble bank interiors and of 
honest sons of toil shaking hands with 
capitalists whose brows are corrugated 
with solicitude for the welfare of society. 
Here are certainly the outward and im- 
pressive aspects of our economic § life 
which could not have been got from the 
old type of economic text book. But 
there is no fundamental criticism or ex- 
planation of the wastefulness and haz- 
ard of our business system. It is shown 
that strikes are a poor means of regulat- 
ing things, and unions are given some 
attention; but the outcome is—keep on 
doing the same thing with the hope that 
salvation lies that way. The young are 
invited to worship in the temple of 
modern industry, to bring their tithes, 
and thank and 
the rest to the magnates. Lost in the 
maze of traveling cranes, furnaces, and 
engines, is a reproduction of Rodin’s 
“Thinker,” looking more out of it than 
he does sitting in Paris, gazing down 
from the Pantheon to the “ Boul Mich.” 

But how could a writer, great as might 
be his experience and insight, connected 
with an institution of commercial lore, 
tell what is the matter with coal mining 
or banking, or what is rotten in corpo- 
ration finance? These are just the things 
one should know in order to form an in- 
telligent opinion the 
world of to-day. They cannot be told 
when and where they should be told, 
consequently the story suffers from the 
particular kind of disingenuousness and 
partiality to which we have been 
referring. 

There are like reasons for suppression 
and evasion in discussing war, which has 
now emerged as a particularly terrible 
problem. One cannot freely bring to 
light the effects on public opinion of 
patriotic organizations and demonstra- 


peace offerings leave 


about business 








~ 
‘ 


~ 


tions, of the prevalent talk about na- 
tional honor, of the systematic cultiva- 
tion of international hate and suspicion. 
Last winter a Brigadier General of the 
United States, who believes that the 
Chemical Warfare Service is the real key 
to peace, found it expedient publicly to 
accuse the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War of inculcating disloyalty and 
spreading the doctrines of communism, 
as well as advocating a “slacker’s oath,” 
nothing “short of treason.” Almosi 
everyone says that he deprecates war, 
but he shrinks from being called “ dis- 
loyal” or a “pacifist,” and fails to see 
how piously we continue to sow the 
dragon’s teeth. 

In all attempts to bring the questions 
of the intimate relations of men and 
women into the light of modern knowl- 
edge, and suggest their adjustment to 
conditions, encounters | still 
other embarrassments, and runs the risk 
of being decried as a libertine and enemy 
of the home. 

There are associations and periodicals, 
backed by men of wealth and reputation, 


new one 


that make it their business to misrepre- 
sent and calumniate honest and serious 
thinkers, distorting what they say and 
branding them as immoral, unpatriotic, 
irreligious, disturbers of the peace, dan- 
It is hard to say how 
much influence these professional heresy 
hunters and witch finders have, but if 
the conspiracy against freedom of 
thought and speech could be fully ex- 
posed there is reason to suspect that it 
would shock many even of those who 
lend their names to it. I conjecture that 
they assume that the reckless defama- 
tions of ultra-conservative publications 
merely offset the equally reckless talk 
of the “radicals.” This seems to be 
their only excuse, and it is a poor 


gers to sé wiety. 


one. 

The supporters of such periodicals as 
The National Civic Federation Review are 
really unconsciously aiding in the multi- 
plication of “radicals.” They literally 
live on radicals and must maintain the 
supply at any cost. They make them 
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more extreme and menacing than the, 
would otherwise be and force into thei; 
ranks those who, were it not for the ex 
cesses of conservatism, would neve, 
think of aligning themselves with an, 
extremists. Those who make a profes 
sion of saving society, whether they he 
white or red, are forced in self-justifics 
tion, to be constantly giving their » 
spective demons new coats of black lest 
the deviltry fade into the light of cor 
mon day. The radical, having heey 
forced violently to break his tether, oft: 
falls backward and suffers from concus 
sion of the brain. So it comes about t})./ 
the radical in the heat of revolt and wit 
hopes for the future cultivates quite as 
many illusions as the smug standpatter 
does through suppression and a timid 
clinging to the past. 

Recently the President of the United 
States has assured us that “Our insti 
tutions, our organization, out 
economic condition, are all of a quality 
and quantity which are worthy of our 
highest admiration.””  ‘ Constructiv: 
criticism” is to be welcomed, so far onl) 
as it does not question the amazing rig|it 
ness of things as they are. But is ther 
not quite as falsetto a note in such ex 
aggeration as in the most morose and 
sullen talk of those perverted spirits 
who are accused of cultivating “unrest”: 
A committee of the American Bar Asso 
ciation reports, “It is stated on com 
petent authority that there are one mil 
lion five hundred thousand radicals in 
this country.” There are, the committee 
learns from the same “competent au- 
thority,” four hundred “radical” peri 
odicals, with five millions of readers, anc 
three millions of dollars were spent last 
year on “red” propaganda. This state 
of affairs ought to be offset, the com- 
mittee recommends, by laws requiring 
the teaching of the Constitution, by ce!- 
ebrations of national holidays, publi 
addresses, and a regular service of ar 
ticles and cartoons. 


social 


But must our freedom be confined to 
attack and defense; to standing firm or 














th 
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running whither we know not; to routine 
repression and ignorance on the one 
hand, or, on the other, to fantastic 
dreamings, wasteful disorder, and the 
promise of revolution? Most of the 
people of the United States who trouble 
their heads at all over public questions 
place their confidence in one or the 
other of these methods of dealing with 
our social problems. On the one hand, 
there are the safe-and-saners, the hun- 
dred-per-centers with their magic seda- 
tive, the Constitution; on the other the 
“radicals,” the “reds,” the enemies of 
society. This is perhaps our most strik- 
ing form of bondage to-day, our servi- 
tude to extremes in classification which 
do not correspond to any such extremes 
in fact. 

There is something quite shocking in 
the contrast between one’s public and 
forensic utterances and one’s honest con- 
victions and doubts as expressed in in- 
timate conversation. We are all tempted 
to play the demagogue and win our au- 
dience by fair means or foul. We love 
applause and will stoop to win it by dis- 
simulation and exaggeration, whether 
we be conservatives or radicals. If cer- 
tain Wall Street bankers could meet up 
with Max Eastman of The Liberator, or 
with “Red” Doran of the I. W. W. quite 
casually and unaware of the names usu- 
ally given to them, it is interesting to 
think how much they would have in 
common of insight, highmindedness, and 
emulation. They would be charmed 
with one another and part with a feeling 
of fundamental sympathy and a sense of 
common ends. Even a conspicuous steel 
magnate, who has always stood for the 
long day, and “Big Bill” Haywood 
might in some moment of relaxation 
from furious professional misunderstand- 
ing see that each was a thoughtful indi- 
vidual with much in common in their 
honest anxiety to do something for 
humanity. Their different approaches 
might prove most illuminating to each 
other if they were not blinded by all 
sorts of primitive prejudices. And in 
freedom from primitive prejudices it 


might prove to an impartial onlooker 
that Mr. Haywood had the advantage. 

Long centuries ago there was a bloody 
conflict between the homodéusians and 
the homoiousians (the altogether-alikers 
rs. the somewhat-alikers) who felt that 
the vital issue in life was the highly theo- 
logical question of the relations of the 
Father to the Son. To the homodéusian 
the homoiousian was a heretic, a “red,” 
of whom any scandalous report could be 
accepted without discount. It was un- 
necessary to look into the merits of his 
beliefs or the actual course of his con- 
duct; he could be disposed of by calling 
him a name. There were, too, heter- 
oéusians or all-together-differenters, but 
they did not get into the game, and very 
likely had a hard time finding much sym- 
pathy. All this seems comical enough to 
most of us now, but we are in a similar 
condition without realizing it. The 
worst restraint on a free and edifying 
consideration of our social and public 
problems consists in the danger one runs, 
if he is honest and outspoken, of getting 
classified. We do not want to be put 
into the category of un-American, un- 
patriotic, un-Christian, immoral, social- 
istic. It isinconvenient. We hate to be 
tagged with any compendious label, if 
we are of the thoughtful, wondering kind 
whose chief ambition is not to denounce 
or take sides but to understand things, 
as a necessary preliminary to any action. 

In the discussion of the public ques- 
tions mentioned above the essential 
thing is not whether some one would call 
us un-American or “red” or socialists or 
advocates of license, but whether we are 
learning something of the actual condi- 
tions and suggesting readjustments in 
the light of ever-increasing knowledge 
and ever-extending freedom from an- 
cient superstition. This is all the free- 
dom of speech that could ever be hoped 
for—would, indeed, ever be desirable. 
There is always the old trouble which 
Lecky emphasizes in narrating the his- 
tory of thought, that we are so prone to 
think of thinking as moral or immoral. 
Whereas, as a matter of fact, thinking 
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is either bold, and adventurous, honest, 
and pertinent, or it is lazy, irrelevant, 
and looking for any excuse to lay off. 
This constitutes its goodness or bad- 
ness, not its consonance with popular 
prejudice. 


If, as Milton says, it were seriously 
asked, “Who of all teachers and mas- 
ters that have ever taught hath drawn 
the most disciples after him, both in re- 
ligion and manners, it might not un- 
truly be answered, Custom.”” Custom 
is “silently received for the best  in- 
structor.” “Error supports 
custom countenances error; 


custom; 
and these 
two between them would persecute and 
chase away all truth and solid wisdom 
from human life.” **’ Truth is as impos- 
sible to be soiled by any outward touch 
as a sunbeam; though ill hap wait her 
nativity, that she never comes into the 
world but like a bastard, to the igno- 
miny of him that brought her forth.” 
The infant must be washed, salted, and 


declared legitimate before its infamy is 


removed. 

Of our popular customs the worst is 
the calling of names, for it not only hin- 
ders and endangers the birth of truth, to 
follow up Milton’s metaphor, but makes 
it illegitimate. The supreme emancipa- 
tion ts that from custom—the perception 
that in the illimitable range of human 
discovery custom has no part and forms 
no court of appeal. Now Milton, with 
wonderful insight, saw that truth con- 
sisted in blocks for a structure, the full 
and complete design of which no man 
could foresee. Liberty consists in hewing 
our blocks with workmanlike skill and 
honesty, and in not being frightened by 
those who believe that the building was 
long ago completed, and now needs only 
to be protected from destroyers. 

Emerging from these various figures 
of speech and metaphors, we come to the 
that freedom consists in a 
deep humility, rather than in arrogant 
attacks and persistent defenses, which 
the facts of our present life in no way 
But the humility is just 


conclusion 


countenance. 
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the recognition of the conditions jy 
which we find ourselves. It is not neva- 
tive or degrading; it corresponds to the 
spirit of the explorer who knows that he 
does not know what he is to find byt 
forward. Lucian, one of the 
most charming of satirical writers, tells 
us that he was apprenticed to a stone 
mason. He was warned not to be reck- 
less with the blocks, but he hit his too 
hard and broke it. Like so many of the 
radicals, he was impatient and not con- 
tent to accept the fact that even stone 
has its lines of cleavage. 


presses 


Freedom is to be measured by Our as- 
pirations and. possibilities, which to be 
real'zed require constant reckoning with 
the limitations of each particular situ- 
ation; a careful inspection of the con- 
ditions under which we have to operate 
Freedom is a combination of bravery and 
discretion, as are all other notable 
achievements. 

Freedom is not mere suspension and 
indetermination 


large. 


just being loose and at 
Doubtless, there are moments 
after deliverance from unbearable strain 
and responsibility when the freedom of 
the hawk poised motionless in the blue 
yields an ecstatic bliss, but it cannot last 
long or come often. Freedom is ordi- 
narily measured by the onerousness of 
what we seem compelled to do and the 
It is the 
resentment at constraint and the sense 
of chains and shackles and prison bars 
Although, it’s true, we may feel free 
when we are merely pursuing an habitual 
and unquestioned routine which is reall) 
holding us fast. 

Now we live in an age in which the 
possibilities of change have suddenly 
been greatly enhanced; in which the old 
moral and religious restraints have been 
greatly relaxed; in which routine and 
habit are violently disturbed. Modern 
means of communication alone have 
opened up such possibilities of varied 
human intercourse that it seems slavery 
to be forced to continue to act on the 
former incapacities of mankind. We can 
move about four or five times as fast as 


eagerness to do something else. 
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our ancestors; all parts of the world are 
relatively accessible with a fair degree 
of comfort; we can send word to our 
fellow beings in various speedy, informal, 
and inexpensive ways. We are more- 
over relieved from many of the detailed 
labors once necessary to supply our 
daily needs. A hundred years ago a 
country family had to spend several 
hours looking after its own milk supply; 
days would be consumed in preparing 
food material, garments, candles, or soap, 
now to be bought in a few hours by an 
excursion in a Ford to the nearest store. 
The hours of labor are being steadily re- 
duced and new problems of free time 
emerge. All these things combine to 
stir new forms of restlessness—a con- 
sciousness of unrealized possibilities and 
new resentments against boredom and 
routine. 

Then the weakening of the religious 
and older moral sanctions, due to many 
causes, serve further to suggest a range 
of freedom hitherto undreamt of by the 
dutiful and obedient. We perceive on 
every hand restraints and scruples that 
are becoming meaningless and that will 
not bear inspection in the light ¢f new 
information as to their origin. There 
are, in short, all sorts of new resources 
and new escapes—many more kinds of 
things to be done and fewer reasons than 
ever for not doing them. 

No wonder, then, that the more timid 
grow nervous and want to join with 
others in stopping something which 
seems to them to be undermining so- 
ciety, religion, or morality. And, on the 
other hand, there are those who welcome 
the notion of making things over and 
impetuously ally themselves with hastily 
conceived plans of innovation and recon- 
struction. So we get fear and repression 
and intolerance pitted against “radical- 
ism” and revolution. So hate and sus- 
picion and unfounded accusation flourish, 
and intelligent Freedom fares badly. 
This is a poor alignment of forces both 
of which flatter themselves that they are 
bent on the welfare of mankind. Some- 
thing good may come from the partial 





victories or defeats of either side, but the 
notion that we must necessarily fall into 
two wrangling groups of conservatives 
and radicals must be overcome if any 
rapid and steady progress is to be made. 
Some there be who see this, though they 
find it hard to make their voices heard. 
The old-fashioned Liberal thought that 
he had the secret, but he is finding that 
he was himself subject to the delusions 
of the nineteenth century and needs re- 
construction along with most things else. 
As Mencken says, the Liberal who 
thought to arrive with the midwife only 
comes on the scene with the coroner. 

Brought up as we are, I do not see 
why we should not land where we do. 
Indeed, I do not see why the gap be- 
tween new knowledge and unrealized 
opportunities on the one hand and the 
nervous adherence to old ideals and 
superstitions and the defense of narrow 
vested interests on the other should not 
tend to widen as time goes on. There is 
no use blinking the facts. 

I can also see how, should a consider- 
able number of our more moderate re- 
formers get a rather definite program for 
disseminating intelligence, there might 
be a fair fighting chance that they would 
grow in power and fruitfulness. That it 
is easy to change the mood of a whole 
people, not to speak of the world, no one 
will maintain; but there are already 
hopeful alterations for the better, and 
the discussion of public and private evils 
is gradually becoming more free and 
intelligent. 


Interest in public affairs, as was 
pointed out in the previous article, must 
be grafted on our private preoccupa- 
tions, which always take precedence in 
the very nature of things. Our attitude 
toward our intimate and urgent personal 
perplexities will carry over to our mood 
when judging our teachers, politicians, 
and business leaders. Freemen can 
rarely be made after one reaches the vot- 
ing age. They have to be reared from 
childhood, even from infancy. Freedom 
has its roots in the home, as was first 
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emphasized by Milton, the most gener- 
ously emancipated perhaps of all the 
writers of the seventeenth century. To 
him civil and religious liberty were sec- 
ondary, since the greatest burden in the 
world he held to be what he calls “*im- 
aginary and scarecrow sins at home.” 
No effect of tyranny, he believed, can 
sit more heavily on the commonwealth 
Free- 
dom, as we have seen, is bravery and in- 
telligence, if it amounts to much. And 
intelligence is almost as much a mood as 
It is not a logical process, an 


than “household unhappiness.” 


bravery. 
exercise of reason, as once supposed, but 
an attitude of mind—receptivity and 
flexibility, a sense for the essential, and 
a suspicion of bunk and irrelevance. 
Now as most boys and girls are reared, 
whether at home or in school, what en- 
couragement is there to acquire a sense 
of freedom, a discriminating passion for 
it? And yet all modern psychologists 
agree that our early years are the fatal 
vears when our character is formed. We 
are pretty well made at ten; and reach 
in most cases a sort of finality by four- 
teen or fifteen. These generalizations 
are no doubt subject to many reserva- 
Childhood is only just beginning 
to be studied with care. Dickens was 
the first writer to discover childhood; 
then came Daudet, long years after with 


tions. 


his Le petit Chose, and was accused of 


heing an imitator, so rare Was it as yet 
to perceive the heartrending importance 
of the beginnings of life. In the sixties 
Samuel Butler wrote his Way of All 
Flesh, for which the world, he judged, 
was not yet ready. But now we are over- 
whelmed with the tragic imprisonment 
of blue birds in their narrow houses 

Of Human Bondage, and The (Captives of 
Maugham and Walpole, themes to 
which Bennett, May Sinclair, Wells, 
D. H. MeFee, and many 
others have made their contributions. 
The persistent irritations of everyday ex- 
istence fill the pages of Sinclair Lewis, 
Dreiser, and Sherwood Anderson in our 
Such books are often con- 
demned as overdrawn and not infre- 


Lawrence, 


country. 
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quently, indelicate. They may be viewed 
from the over. 
worked romantic and heroic themes of 
the older and of many contemporary 
novels. They are none the less refleo- 
tions of modern conditions, growing in- 
sight, uncertainty, and revolt against the 
domestic servitude which once passed al- 
most unnoticed. They often show a fine 
and bold neglect of the obscuring literary 
conventions which have rendered so 
much of our fiction irrelevant to the 
poignant problems of life as most of us 
encounter it. 


as devices to escape 


These discussions of early 
homely woes are a response to the in- 
creasing flexibility of modern existence 
and the accompanying decline of old 
habits and previously 
sanctions. 

With our present knowledge we begin 
to learn that the clamor for or against 
political, civil, and religious liberty has 
often been, as in Milton’s case, a fairly 
clear reflection of deeper discontent wit! 
And, on the other 
hand, ourhard-earned and lately achieved 
forms of political liberty leave untouched 
our internal our domesti 
strains and floating anxieties which are 
really our main sources of a sense of 
Public free- 
dom and toleration cannot be set off by 
themselves; they cannot be developed ani 


unquestioned 


things nearer home. 


conflicts, 


bondage and _ persecution. 


secured except by a gradual revision of 
domestic relations and education. 

The liberty of the household involves 
the relations between children and par- 
ents and, later, the terms on which mar 
ried people live; and the habits of 
thought and feeling formed in childhood 
deeply influence the course of later life 
It is safe to say that such standards as 
have existed in the past should naturally 
and inevitably be subject to careful re 
consideration in view of the new con- 
ditions in which both young and old live, 
and the ever widening knowledge of 
human behavior. We have new situ- 
ations to meet and new knowledge to 
bring to bear on them. And what we 
really need in promoting domestic lib- 
erty is adjustment. As Samuel Butler 
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has said, “All our lives long, every day 
and every hour, we are engaged ina proc- 
ess of accommodating our changed and 
unchanged selves to changed and un- 
changed surroundings; living, in fact, is 
nothing else than this process of accom- 
modation.’’ Now since our surroundings 
are changing far more surprisingly than 
ever before and our views of ourselves 
and of our possibilities, there was never 
a time when mere obedience and fidelity 
were less helpful. Freedom should be 
regarded, not as an evasion of obedience 
or an impeachment of fidelity, but as the 
power and skill of intelligent accommo- 
dation. 

In his bachelor days marriage seemed 
to Stevenson to be the domestication of 
the recording angel, with imprescriptible 
and unlimited right to cross-question, re- 
buke, and admonish. This is one side of 
the situation. The children get their 
ideas of the “proper” conduct of life 
from their parents and relatives; from 
their companions they get added insight, 
which is clearly “improper” judged by 
the formal standards of the home. I see 
children pulled round, scolded, cross- 
examined, slapped, or caressed. They 
do not see why they are at one moment 
an object of approval, at another humili- 
ated by words or cuffs. Each little being 
has, we now know, a full-fledged amour 
propre and a complete apparatus of puz- 
zled resentment. He discovers no rela- 
tion between the treatment he receives 
and his honest sense of merit and de- 
merit, his heroism and cowardice. 

The childish mistake is that others 
grow up, although we are quite right in 
our individual conviction that we our- 
selves do not. We have a lasting sense 
of giants—of policemen, conductors, 
waiters, barbers, teachers—powerful, if 
not always benignant. And this is the 
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way we are prepared to take part in 
public life and to aspire to Freedom! 

Of late scientifically-minded investi- 
gators have begun to probe the Uncon- 
scious, and they find it to be made up 
largely of all the multiform, once vivid 
but now forgotten, experiences of child- 
hood. These submerged reminiscences 
of misunderstood afflictions and perplex 
ities are the source of much of our irra- 
tional timidity as well as of our incon- 
siderate revolts. It is a tremendous task 
to loosen ourselves from their coils, but 
true Freedom can no otherwise be 
obtained. 


Freedom is gentle and tolerant, for it 
is understanding. As Anatole France 
says: Mes sentiments n’étaient point dun 
esclave; us se développaient avec cette 
douceur et cette force que la liberté donne 
a tout ce qui croit en elle. Il ne s*°y mélait 
pas de haine. La curiosité y était bonne 
et c’ est pour atmer que je voulais connaitre. 
There is a French proverb that to under- 
stand is to forgive. But one can go 
farther and say that to understand is to 
perceive that there is nothing to forgive. 
This is a high ideal, but one can make 
measurable progress toward it. One can 
see through that most revered of teach- 
ers, Custom, and then one makes free 
terms with him. And so with all other 
inevitable things. This kind of freedom, 
as has been said, is no negative thing; it 
is the essential forerunner and prepara- 
tion for action, for really well-considered 
readjustment. 

Our reconsideration of Freedom has 
brought up many matters which could 
merely be suggested and not discussed. 
Freedom is a mood, a frame of mind, 
and if our mood or frame of mind have 
a fair correspondence with our circum- 
stances, then we are Free! 















































POEMS 


BY KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


THE EARTH-CHILD IN THE GRASS 


N the very early morning 
Long before Dawn time 

I lay down in the paddock 
And listened to the cold song of the grass. 
Between my fingers the green blades, 
And the green blades pressed against my body. 
“Who is she leaning so heavily upon me?” 
Sang the grass. 
“Why does she weep on my bosom, 
Mingling her tears with the tears of my mystic lover? 
Foolish little earth child! 
It is not vet time. 
One day I shall open my bosom 
And you shall slip in—but not weeping. 
Then in the early morning 
Long before Dawn time 
Your lover will lie in the paddock. 
Between his fingers the green blades 
And the green blades pressed against his body. .. . 
My song shall not sound eold to him, 
In my deep wave he will find the wave of your hair, 
In my strong sweet perfume, the perfume of your kisses. 
Long and long he will lie there 
Laughing—not weeping.” 


THERE WAS A CHILD ONCE 
HERE was a child once. 


He came to play in my garden; 
He was quite pale and silent. 
Only when he smiled I knew everything about him, 
I knew what he had in his pockets, 
And I knew the feel of his hands in my hands 
And the most intimate tones of his voice. 
I led him down each secret path, 
Showing him the hiding-place of all my treasures. 
I let him play with them, every one, 
I put my singing thoughts in a little silver cage 
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And gave them to him to keep. 

It was very dark in the garden 

But never dark enough for us. On tiptoe we walked among 
the deepest shades; 

We bathed in the shadow pools beneath the trees, 

Pretending we were under the sea. 

Once—near the boundary of the garden 

We heard steps passing along the World-road; 

O how frightened we were! 

I whispered: “Have you ever walked along that road?” 

He nodded, and we shook the tears from our eves. ... 


There was a child once. 

He came—quite alone—to play in my garden; 
He was pale and silent. 

When we met we kissed each other, 

But when he went away we did not even wave. 


TWO NOCTURNES 
** TT is cold outside, you will need a coat— 
What! this old Arabian shawl! 
Bind it about your head and throat, 


These steps... it is dark ... my hand... you might 
fall.” 


What has happened—what strange, sweet charm 
Lingers about the Arabian shawl? . . 

Do not tremble so! There can be no harm 
In just remembering—that is all. 


“T love you so—I will be your wife,” 
Here, in the dark of the terrace wall, 
Say it again—Let that other Life 
Fold us like the Arabian shawl. 


“Do you remember?” . . . “I quite forget, 
Some childish foolishness, that is all, 

To-night is the first time we have met .. . 
Let me take off my Arabian shawl!” 


LEEPING together . . . how tired you were . . 
How warm our room . . . how the firelight spread 
On walls and ceiling and great, white bed! 
We spoke in whispers as children do, 
And now it was I—and then it was you 
Slept a moment, to wake—“ my dear, 
I’m not at all sleepy,” one of us said. . . 
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Was it a thousand years ago? 

I woke in your arms—you were sound asleep— 
And heard the pattering sound of sheep. 

Softly I slipped to the floor and crept 

To the curtained window, then, while you slept, 
I watched the sheep pass by in the snow. 


Oh, flock of thoughts with their shepherd Fear 
Shivering, desolate, out in the cold, 

That entered into my heart to fold! 

A thousand years . . . was it yesterday 
When we, two children of far away, 

Clinging close in the darkness, lay 

Sleeping together? . . . how tired you were. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
BUTTERFLY LAUGHTER 


N the middle of our porridge plates 

There was a blue butterfly painted, 
And each morning we tried who could reach the butterfly first. 
Then the Grandmother said, ‘Do not eat the poor butterfly.” 


That made us laugh. 

Always she said it and always it started us laughing. 
It seemed such a sweet little joke. 

I was certain that one fine morning 

The butterfly would fly out of the plates, 

Laughing the teeniest laugh in the world, 

And perch on the Grandmother’s lap. 


THE CANDLE 


Y my bed, on a little round table 
The Grandmother placed a candle. 

She gave me three kisses, saying they were three dreams, 
And tucked me in just where I loved being tucked. 
Then she went out of the room and the door was shut. 
I lay still, waiting for my three dreams to talk; 
But they were silent. 
Suddenly I remembered giving her three kisses back. 
Perhaps, by mistake, I had given my three little dreams. 
I sat up in bed. 
The room grew big, oh, bigger far than a church. 
The wardrobe, quite by itself, as big as a house, 
And the jug on the washstand smiled at me. 
It was not a friendly smile. 
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I looked at the basket-chair where my clothes lay folded: 

The chair gave a creak as though it were listening for something. 
Perhaps it was coming alive and going to dress in my clothes. 
But the awful thing was the window: 

I could not think what was outside. 

No tree to be seen, I was sure, 

No nice little plant or friendly pebbly path. 

Why did she pull the blind down every night? 

It was better to know. 

I crunched my teeth and crept out of bed, 

I peeped through a slit of the blind. 

There was nothing at all to be seen 

But hundreds of friendly candles all over the sky 

In remembrance of frightened children. 

I went back to bed . . . 

The three dreams started singing a little song. 


LITTLE BROTHER'S SECRET 


HEN my birthday was coming 
Little Brother had a secret. 

He kept it for days and days 
And just hummed a little tune when I asked him. 
But one night it rained 
And I woke up and heard him crying; 
Then he told me. 
‘“T planted two lumps of sugar in your garden 
Because you love it so frightfully. 
I thought there would be a whole sugar tree for your birthday. 
And now it will be all melted.” 
O the darling! 


LITTLE BROTHER’S STORY 


WE sat in front of the fire; 
Grandmother was in the rocking-chair doing her knitting 


And Little Brother and I were lying down flat. 

‘Please tell us a story, Grandmother,” we said. 

But she put her head on one side and began counting the 
stitches. 

“Suppose you tell me one instead.” 

I made up one about a spotted tiger 

That had a knot in his tail; 

But though J liked this about the knot 

I did not know why it was put there. 

So I said: “Little Brother’s turn.” 

“T know a perfect story,” he cried, waving his hands. 

Grandmother laid down her knitting. 
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* Deo tell us, dear.” 
“Once upon a time there was a bad little girl 
And her Mummy gave her the slipper, and that’s all.” 


It was not a very special story, 
But we pretended to be very pleased 
And Grandmother gave him jumps on her lap. 


THE MAN WITH THE WOODEN LEG 


HERE was a man lived quite near us; 
He had a wooden leg and a goldfinch in a green cage. 

His name was Farkey Anderson, 
And he’d been in a war to get his leg. 
We were very sad about him, 
Because he had such a beautiful smile 
And was such a big man to live in a very small house. 
When he walked on the road his leg did not matter so much; 
But when he walked in his little house 
It made an ugly noise. 
Little Brother said his goldfinch sang the loudest of all birds 
So that he should not hear his poor leg 
And feel too sorry about it. 


WHEN I WAS A BIRD 
CLIMBED up the karaka tree 


Into a nest all made of leaves 
But soft as feathers. 
I made up a song that went on singing all by itself 
And hadn't any words, but got sad at the end. 
There were daisies in the grass under the tree. 
I said just to try them: 
“Tl bite off vour heads and give them to my little children to 
eat.” 
But they didn’t believe I was a bird; 
They stayed quite open. 
The sky was like a blue nest with white feathers 
And the sun was a mother bird keeping it warm. 
That's what my song said, though it hadn't any words. 
Little Brother came up the path, wheeling his barrow. 
I made my dress into wings and kept very quiet. 
When he was quite near, I said: “Sweet, sweet!” 
For a moment he looked quite startled; 
Then he said: ** Pooh, you’re not a bird; I can see your legs.” 
But the daisies didn’t really matter, 
And Little Brother didn’t really matter; 
I felt just like a bird. 
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Where the Money Is 


BY FREDERICK TODD 


Secretary, First Federal Foreign Banking Association 


O nine out of ten of us Americans it simple investigation, he is going to 
T has been one of the mysteries of discover that after all, eight billions of 
the times where all the great hoard of dollars is really a small amount of 
old and other money is hiding itself, of money compared with the perfectly 

ich the newspapers, the radio broad- enormous aggregate of business we do 
ters, and every third serious after- in America, and the number of billions 
inner speaker have been talking for of dollars that the hundred millions of 
onths. Nobody we know has per-_ us have to count out to one another in 
«nally in his possession any embarrass- the course of trade and in the course of 
s quantity of the eight billion dollars our personal affairs. This is getting to 
four billions of it in solid gold) regarding be a pretty big country. In a year, we 
which the economic-minded among us — produce or manufacture about $60,000,- 
show so great anxiety because America 000,000 worth of grain, cotton, coal, 
iit. The man who drives a small car lumber, shoes, furniture, tools, auto- 
realizes that the small amount of it he mobiles, and every other kind of tan- 
|ds presents no economic problem for gible product, and from ten to twenty 
the economists who are doing the talk- billions more in ultimate or direct 
and even rich men, as a matter of — services, such as those of the doctor, the 
fact, see and handle very little everyday teacher, the lawyer, the musician, the 
h. The greatest financier America artist, etc.; and between the farmer or 
s had used to be seen occasionally the miner and our old friend the “ulti- 
borrowing a half dollar from an atten- mate consumer” there is a line of busy 
lant at the steps of his bank to tip a and more or less prosperous fellows, 
lriver—he was in the habit of having including the railroad man, the mer- 
w little money in his pocket, though he chant, the banker, etc., as well as the 
oiee signed a check for forty millions manufacturer, so that if we put at about 
in the days when that was a sizable $80,000,000,000 the final value of the 
im. However well-off some of the products and the services that Ultimate 
majority of us may be, most of us now- Consumer finally buys, we have obvi- 
lavs are buying houses, automobiles, ously had to turn every dollar over ten 
stocks and bonds, department-store times in just turning our production over 
merchandise, and the things brought to — once. 

by the grocer and butcher, “on As a matter of fact, we turn our pro- 
ccount,”” at the same time tenderly duction over several times. For instance, 
nursing a delicate deposit in a bank a farmer raises a calf and sells it for 
somewhere. We handle very moderate $11; the packer sells the hide for $2.50; 
individual sums in coin and bills. What the tanner sells the leather for $7; the 
is being done with all the vast hoard of | shoe manufacturer sells the shoes made 
real money we hear about but do not from this hide for perhaps $14; the 
see? retailer gets $25 for the same shoes: 

If anybody takes the time and the so that $59.50 of money transfer has 
trouble to find out what the answer isto been created by this simplest of examples, 
this question, which anybody can do by and it would be $75 if a jobber also 
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handled the and we have not 
counted the sole-leather and “findings” 
at all. In reality, the movement of this 
hide to Ultimate Consumer’s feet 


shoes, 


has 
occasioned other series of money trans- 


fers, because clerks have been paid wages 


in consequence, lawyers have got fees, 
railroads have charged freights, and 
nearly every payment has been passed 
on by its recipient to his bank. It is not 
the absolute value of hide, leather, or 
shoes—it is the fact of these changing 
through so many hands, every change a 
change of ownership involving a trans- 
fer of dollars, that makes the aggregate 
of turnorers of money mount up to 
stupendous totals; and they mount up 
so rapidly, and in such aggregates, in 
this country’s that 
(including great aggregates of 
money transfers in finance, real estate, 
stock markets, investment, etc.) we 
have a total turnover of dollars in this 
country which can reasonably be esti- 
mated as high as $800,000,000,000 a year 
at present. 


vast activities, 


also 


So that the wonder where the money 
is turns into the wonder how so com- 
paratively small an amount as eight 
billions of definitive money can be 
made to serve in settlement of so vast a 
The 


money is 


answer is 

not the 
at all, in more 
than a small part, less than 5 per cent, 
of the business turnover of this country. 

The actual medium of exchange in 
more than 95 per cent of the business 
and personal involving 
“dollars” in this country is deposit- 
credit for dollars in some one of our more 
than 30,000 banks. It is “dollar-credit ” 
that we pay each other with, and in 
which we almost unanimously prefer to 
carry our current earnings and savings, 
till we spend or invest them, rather than 
any kind of dollar bills or coin. We do 
not like to carry much ordinary money 
about with us personally, or to have it 
known that there is much of it about the 
house or in the store safe. And to pay 
by check is a great convenience, not 


volume of payments. 
that this “real” 
“medium of exchange” 


transactions 
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only in the physical matter of sending 
easily and safely by mail, or by mes. 
senger, a little piece of paper with whic hi 
a thief can do next 
which you can easily 


to nothing and 
*stop,” but also 
in the fact that one has in it an indis. 
putable record in case of misunder- 
standings with the butcher, the churel 
treasurer, and the Income Tax Bureay 

Here in America we have taken on 
this practice of having our money in a 
bank and of giving or taking checks as 
money to such an extent as to make 
dollar-credits in banks practically equiy- 
alent to money in most of our business 
intercourse. Down in Wall Street, the 
word “money” invariably means bank- 
credit. The “money market” is the 
daily activity of borrowing and lending 
the surpluses of bank deposits that are 
not needed for a few days or a few weeks 
Billions are transferred daily, hundreds 
of millions for only a day or two, by the 


simple process of drawing a check and 
It is hardly 
necessary to move a single dollar bill or 
the transfer of the check results 
in a very important 
keeping in banks—a_ million 
dollars, say, that stood to the credit of 
Smith & Co., in a bank is subtracted by 
a little debit entry on Smith & Co.'s 
account and is made the property of 
Jones & Co., by a credit on Jones & 
Co.’s account in that or another bank, 
the two banks having arrangements by 
which they can settle with each other 
by some transfer of dollar-credit else- 
where. Literally millions of checks go 
from one business concern to another, 
and between individuals, every day, in 
this country, and instead of actual bills 
or coin transferred from 
cash-drawer to another, 
it has come to be that the “money” 
of the millions of factories, stores, shops, 
and even farmers and other individuals, 
is in the form of bank deposits, in 
“dollar-credit” instead of bills 
coin, and transfers of “‘money” are 
overwhelmingly just transfers of credit 
on the books of over 30,000 banks (to 


sending it by a messenger. 


coin 
piece of book- 
several 


being one 


man’s safe or 


and 
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use a round figure) by bookkeeping 
entries, and that the 30,000 banks with 
their clearing-houses and their corre- 
spondence relationships and the deposit 
and collections machinery of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, make all the arrange- 
ments so that when a man in Nebraska, 
say, sends his check for $1,000 to a man 
in New York, the $1,000 is subtracted 
from the dollar-credit in the Nebraska 
bank and added to the dollar-credit on 
deposit in the New York bank, and from 
the account of the Nebraska man to the 
account of the New York man. It is a 
wonderful organization and machinery 
that the banks have built up, most of it 
within a generation, for doing this. 
Probably more than $750,000,000,000 
of “cash” settlements between busy 
(mericans are effected annually in this 
way just by bookkeeping transfers of 
dollar-credit. 

In the accounting of American busi- 


ness concerns the actual bills and coin 
they may happen to have in hand, and 
the dollar-credit they have on deposit 


in their banks, are together regarded as 
the conduct of 
business goes, this is made use of as 
“money.” It has come to be a kind of 
money. In normal times, now, there is 
something over $40,000,000,000 of this 
dollar-credit kind of money standing 
the books of our 30,000 banks 
available for instant use of people in 
their and personal affairs. 
There is between $3,500,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000 of bills and coin also in 
use outside the banks. Business con- 
cerns, particularly retail stores, ete., 
which sell for cash, have much of this 
as “till money,” and 111,000,000. in- 
habitants have a large aggregate sum in 
their pockets. At the time this was 
written there was about $48,000,000,000 
of dollar-credit in banks, plus definitive 
currency; and to get the picture of 
where it is and what it is doing, one 
must see it in practically continuous 
motion, passing from individual to 
individual, and in and out of stores, 
railroad offices, ete., and in great 
Vo.t. CXLVII.—No. 882.—99 
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streams in and out of the banking 
system. Very little money or dollar- 
credit stands still. It has to keep mov- 
ing in order to effect the settlements of 
the $800,000,000,000 payments which 
we Americans make among ourselves 
during the vear. 

Now most of us know more or less 
about the ordinary affairs of our banks, 
and we are so used to the ways they do 
things that almost the last thing we 
should expect to have anybody speak of 
as “revolutionary” bank 
deposit, or anything else with which our 
conservative bankers have to do. But, 
believe it or not, the fact that we have 
this $40,000,000,000 in dollar-credits 
in our banks, and that we use it for 
money as we do, really marks a very 
important revolution in the world’s 
monetary system. 

Less than one hundred years ago 
people would not have taken bank-credit 
for an equivalent of money. There are 
countries now where there is no bank- 
credit money. In Brazil there is no 
bank-credit money. Very few checks 
are drawn in Brazil, and it is common 
for a man who gets a check upon a bank 
to go at once and draw out his money. 
Payments are almost universally settled 
with national money; cubes of bills in 
: are physically carried about 
and delivered. The idea of money as a 
medium of exchange being something of 
intrinsic value to be taken in as pay- 
ment when something is sold, and to be 
given as payment when buying some- 
thing, made gold and silver in standard 
weights guaranteed correct by the 
exclusive stamp of governments the 
almost universal money of the past. 
No element of credit is involved in the 
use of such money. The full value of 
whatever was traded was equaled in 
the value of precious metal in the coin. 
Some peoples in Asia have the old feeling 
still. They will not accept any paper 
money as being as good as gold or 
silver. They do not trust government 
paper money. They want the value 
certain in their own hands. It is not 
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many decades since paper money was 
under suspicion in America; both bank 
notes and government bills were apt 
to be considered worth less than their 
face-value, in gold. 

It means something more revolution- 
ary than most of us appreciate, there- 
fore, to have bank-credit so universally 
trusted that salaried men with their 
hard-earned few hundreds and financiers 
with their millions are, by the thousands, 
perfectly content to take dollar-credit 
in a bank as readily as either gold or 
bills, and to hold it indefinitely in the 
form of bank deposits. Between Amer- 
ican suspicions and the typical “hard- 
boiled” attitude of America’s successful 
business men, it is evident that there is 
enough back of dollar-credits in our 
banks to justify the establishment of 
the which all 
Americans use ten times as much bank- 
credit for money as they use bills and 
coin together, and do so without 
hesitation. 

That is exactly the point where the 
revolutionary part comes in. As _ part 
of a phenomenal evolutionary advance 
and expansion of our organization of 
economic life and business machinery, 
which involved 


monetary system = in 


any 


has revolutionary 
evolution almost 


invariably does, we have put in the 


changes as organic 
place of the old system of commodity- 
money—money with its value intrinsi- 
cally contained in itself—a system of 
credit-money whose value is backed by 
the credit and values of the 
organized business of the country. 

Our present organization and great 
volume of business would to-day be 
impossible if we should try to do with 
gold as money. Only think of the 
physical problems involved in the old- 
fashioned money. A million dollars’ 
worth of gold weighs roughly two tons. 
Think of a movement of 1,600,000 tons 
of gold about the- country every year. 
Just to move it safely would put a great 
additional burden on business, and it 


going 


could not possibly be transferred with 
the lightning rapidity with which it is 
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now necessary to move hundreds of 
millions every day. It is, moreover, 9) 
impossibility to obtain so much gold 
A collection of reasons just as good could 
be given in detail, showing how j 

possible physical coin would be for 
doing the larger-phase work of money 
in our present-day business and financia| 
organism. But the credit-money system 
has just naturally developed in keeping 
with the rest of the organism, with its 
elaboration of specialization, co-ordi- 
nated division of labor, and necessity of 
passing everything from hand to hand 
among numbers of people; so that this 
highly organized bookkeeping system of 
paying one another money came grad- 
ually as an outgrowth of 
business credit relationships. 


ordinary 


It is not possible for every nation | 
the world to have 
credit-money. 


such a system of 
This system can be had 
in its perfection only in a country whose 
people are thrifty and of a certain in- 
telligent moral standard; where there 
is a highly developed and reasonably 
stable organization of business with its 
modern machineries; where this or- 
ganization of business has an efficient 
organization of mercantile credit, and 
credit standards average well among thie 
whole personnel of business communities: 
where there is a sound, strong, and full) 
modernized system of independent banks 
with machineries of inter-connection and 
centralization of reserves; and, at pres- 
ent, it must have a considerable stock of 
gold. Lacking any of these things, a 
nation cannot have a monetary system 
working as ours is working. 

One of the commercial agencies in 
this country has in its book of credit 
references 2,167,322 names of large and 
small business establishments, each wit) 
a definite rating as to responsibility, 
expressed in a symbol. During 1922 
there were 1,558,847 changes in the big 
book. There were 525,551 new names 
that appeared, and 465,988 names that 
disappeared. The symbol of respon- 
sibility was changed in connection with 
567,308 names. Here you have con- 
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densed into these figures the picture of a 
great living organism of business, that 
grows, that changes, reflecting the 
successes and the failures, the newly 
created enterprise, and the natural 
mutations of individual business activ- 
ities in a nation-wide community. Big 
and little, worth anywhere between 
$1,000,000,000 and $500 individually, 
pursue their individual enter- 
and ambitions, and compete 
keenly for a place and for success; but 
with it all there is a great fact of co- 
ordination, of all fitting their activities 
in with one another’s. 

It is plain that every public school, 
church, every live and 
newspaper, our great output of liberal 
literature, our theaters, even our movies, 
and every other educational factor in 
the culture of the American public in 
standards of wholesome living, of in- 
telligent and thrift, 
help toward the steady upbuilding and 
maintenance of everyday popular integ- 
rity and healthy ultimate consumption 
of production organically necessary for 
such a vast, efficient, and highly or- 
ganized national 


they 


prises 


every good 


conscientiousness 


establish- 
ment as ours, subjectively, objectively, 
materially, morally, spiritually, and in 
every way; and no ignorant, popularly 
inefficient nation could possibly achieve 


business 


this place of economic organization just 
by imitating some of the institutions of 
this and other advanced countries. 
Starting with the fact of 111,000,000 
individual Americans of a high average 
of integrity and earning capacity and 
with great diversification of economic 
activities over our country, so that we 
combination of thrifty 
character and large volume of economic 
activity that is pretty steadily sustained, 
we have developed our manufacturing 
and commercial organization, repre- 
sented by the two million names in the 
hig book, with certain standards of 
business policy and management that 
organically correspond to the character 
of the people. In the best 
circles in America “responsibility” means 


mve a good 


business 
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a combination of two things: first, that 
a corporation, firm, or individual enter- 
prise has established itself in a reason- 
ably assured place as a regular member 
of the community of “ going” businesses; 
second, that it conforms to standards 
covering not only overt reliability, but 
the observance of certain proportions 
between capital, property assets, busi- 
ness turnover, profits, what it owes and 
has owing to it in current accounts, the 
cash available, ete., generally regarded 
as necessary to soundness. Credit is a 
scientific thing, nowadays. We have a 
science of accounting keyed to our 
standards of credit, and we have laws 
that make false accounting criminal. 
We do wonderful dynamic things with 
credit that are distantly related to our 
organic use of credit as money, but that 
is a story by itself. We have sophisti- 
cated credit, so that a man who knows 
how can determine with average accu- 
racy whether a business concern is 
operating on a sound, creditable basis, 
with good connections. And so our 
2,000,000 enterprises, big and _ little, 
conduct their closely co-related business 
with one another, passing materials and 
products back and forth in_ highly 
elaborated division-of-labor, with a min- 
imum of loss through “bad credits.” 
Merchants, manufacturers, and others, 
without including (for a moment) our 
bankers, are at all times trusting one 
another to an aggregate volume of 
ordinary credit that must measure any- 
where between $45,000,000,000 and 
$60,000,000,000, judging from average 
proportions of bank loans to other items 
in the accounts of many business con- 
cerns. 

Our 30,000 banks use this mass of 
basic credit in the creation of their 
$40,000,000,000 dollar-obligations which 
we Americans use as money and call 
“dollars.” To visualize how they do it 
we have to flash up the mental picture 
of all our banks together as an integrated 
organism, and that the specific 
things which they do as individuals are 
at the same time co-ordinate operations 


see 
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in what they do as a unified system. It 
is all highly organic, and the same thing 
is at one and the same time a simple 
transaction in terms of banking, also a 
complicated and hardly tangible factor 
in terms of monetary organism. 

When a man introduces himself at a 
bank, with his balance-sheet, references, 
data about his business, etc., he is apt 
to be thinking only about the arrange- 
ment he hopes to make for a good 
banking connection where his deposit 
will be safe and where there are plenty 
of resources for the times when he will 
want to borrow. He has picked the 
bank he thinks best. But while he is 
negotiating an individual relationship 
with an individual bank for what seems 
to be absolutely individual obligations 
and services, he is indirectly establishing 
connection with the whole organism 
of 30,000 banks. His bank will really 


be just a responsible medium for rela- 
tionships with the whole banking system, 
and through the system he will be in 


organic integration with our entire 
organization of production, trade, and 
finance. 

He will think of depositing dollars, 
and of borrowing and repaying dollars. 
He is absolutely right about that. If 
the bank “takes him on” that is exactly 
what he will do. But some of his dollars 
will be spiritual dollars, although as 
good or better than gold. It will be just 
as correct if he realizes that his name is 
going on the bank books, and when he 
borrows dollars the bank will simply 
make entries on its books with so much 
dollar-credit against which he can draw 
checks, and so much debit for which he 
will be under dollar-obligation to the 
bank. He will not see much real money, 
in all probability. He will use his 
“dollars” in the way of drawing his 
check in favor of some other business 
establishment, the effect of this being 
to transfer so much bank-credit to the 
other concern’s account, and to subtract 
it from his. He will make a “deposit,” 
but nothing will be deposited anywhere. 
Any physical money like coin or bills 


may immediately be paid out by the 
bank to somebody who wants that kind 
of money for a payroll. In the case of 
any checks he may “deposit,” it wil] 
almost surely happen that any drawn 
on his bank itself will cause only a 
subtraction of so many dollars credited 
on the account of the concern that drew 
the check, and addition to his credit, 
while checks on other banks will he 
credited and then move out exactly as 
money, which they are. The bank will 
trade them off to other banks that have 
use for credit in the banks on which they 
are drawn. 

Our 30,000 banks have their indi- 
vidual relations of service and obligation 
with the 2,000,000 and other business 
enterprises each with its own group of 
customers. But they also are inter- 
connected with one another in credit 
relationships. They all have many 
correspondents. They have accounts 
with one another. Little inland banks 
carry deposits in banks in central 
cities, and the central city banks, in the 
great metropolitan banks, and have 
accounts for loaning and borrowing with 
them. There are scores of clearing- 
house associations, through which the 
millions of checks drawn upon one 
bank and deposited in another are 
traded. There is also the mighty 
Federal Reserve System, with a vast 
machinery of inter-settlements and re- 
discounts and the power of issuing 
hank-bills. It is through this enor- 
mously powerful, efficient, and near- 
infinite organism with its intricately 
perfect mechanisms that our banks can 
do the things they do with checks and 
dollar-credits. 

Your individual bank takes your 
‘deposit’ and theoretically (and to 
some extent actually) loans out the 
money. It assumes an unqualified 
obligation to pay out dollars credited on 
your deposit, instanter upon demand. 
It will pay real coin and legal-tender 
bills, if you ask for them. The fact that 
we use the dollar-credit system of book- 
keeping and transfer of monetary- 
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credit by check to the extent of $95 
out of every $100 we pay out or receive 
nowadays, enables the banks individu- 
ally and as a system, to do several 
phenomenal things. It makes possible 
the fact that we transact our $800,000,- 
000.000 turnover of business in terms 
of dollars without using the physical 
dollars, but with every one of the 
spiritual credit-dollars standardized to 
the dollar in gold, worth exactly a gold 
dollar because the banks promise to 
give us a real dollar for a credit dollar 
whenever we ask for it, and we know 
that they can, will, and actually do 
out the obligation without 
question. 

Small as our billions of dollars aggre- 
gately seem in comparison with our 
totals of credit and turnover, we have 
plenty of real money so that, as far as 
the quantity of money is concerned, the 
banks could handle even bigger aggre- 
gates of dollar-credits. 

We have about four billions of dollars 
worth of gold—some 8,000 tons—in the 
country, and the Federal Reserve System 
owns 6,000 tons of it. The twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks hold about a 
billion dollars of the gold in their own 
vaults. The United States Treasury 
holds two billions (or about 4,000 tons 
of gold) in trust for all the twelve 
banks together. This is the “Gold 
Settlement Fund.” Each bank has its 
equity in the hoard. Every morning 
at eleven the twelve banks settle 
current accounts with one another, 
balancing the day’s differences in the vast 
sweep of clearances over the country, 
and “settle” in the way of a daily 
change of share ownership in the gold, as 
recorded upon the Government’s books. 

The Reserve gold is available for meet- 
ing any demand for gold upon our bank- 
ing system. It is far more than just 
enough. The demand for gold is apt to 
be small, though we know not what a 
day may bring forth in international re- 
lations. The money of our people is 
paper money and small coin. There is a 
total of about $4,000,000,000 in that. It 
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consists of Government bills, National 
bank-notes, and Federal Reserve notes, 
with subsidiary coins. Between our gov- 
ernment and our banks, and the fact 
that Federal law puts upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the duty of seeing 
that all our money is standardized to 
gold by free interchange, the dollar is 
held equivalent to gold in all the ex- 
changes of the world, and Americans 
scarcely give the matter a thought. Our 
banks are required by law to carry re- 
serves of certain amounts. Except for 
the gold in the Federal Reserve, which 
does not skip about much since it took 
on its present weight, the “reserve”’ of 
our banks consists of part of what hap- 
pens to be in the bank at any time. 
Most banks for practical reasons have 
more than the required amount, in dol- 
lars that happen to be on hand at any 
time, as the stream of bills and coin 
flows in and out. We shall always use 
a few billions of dollars in hand-to-hand 
money. Business must draw thousands 


of dollars for pay rolls. The retail shops 


must have till money. We all want 
money in our pockets. So we shall al- 
ways have to call on our banks for 
enough definitive money to make the 
necessity of cashing some checks the 
organic means of continued standardi- 
zation of credit-dollars to physical 
money. But it is just as important a 
fact, organically, that we are rapidly de- 
creasing the relative use of physical 
money. The American works hard to 
accomplish what he calls “getting 
money.” But we don’t really want 
money. We want potatoes, houses, fav- 
orite golfsticks and all that, in our per- 
sonal capacity, and as business execu- 
tives, we mostly want concrete-steel, 
machinery, copper, etc. When we go to 
“put away a little money,” we don’t 
really put any away at all. We buy 
stocks or bonds, which is really buying 
business equipment, if they are good, of 
handing our money over to other people 
to use in buying things. It is significant 
that we do not have any misers, nowa- 
days, even in the movies. 
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It is as a system with collective organ- 
ization and machineries that our 30,000 
banks have evolved the function of tak- 
ing obligations of the general business 
community as raw material, offering 
their own obligations to the community 
as a kind of standardized composite, and 
have taught the public to take these 
dollar-obligations as having positive 
They have evolved 
this phenomenon, individually and col- 
lectively, as a system within the com- 
munity system, by organizing the fact 
that a dollar-credit, via the accumulated 
obligations of the organized production 
and trade of the country, represents the 
products and services, ready for de- 
livery, or prospective, of the country, and 
is sure of being honored when we have 
occasion to buy. They are 100 per cent 
good for either dollars in gold or dollars’ 
worth of the things we want, as we 
choose. And so_ this 


value, as money. 


bank-deposit 
money is overwhelmingly the money of 
the country. 

But the greatest, and the gravest, fact 
of all the facts of our monetary system 
is this, that our banks, working as a 
system, can so readily create this dollar- 
credit money by the billions. No one 
bank, or small group of banks, or even 
the 30,000 banks together, can do this 
individually or alone. It has to be con- 
certed work of thousands of banks and 
hundreds of thousands of other enter- 
prises. It must be done in a kind of 
democratic co-operation by the organ- 
ized business of the country. 

When the business community and 
the banks become optimistic, and all get 
busy together, there is the banking or- 
ganization and machinery for immediate 
expansion of individual commercial 
credits, and of the loans and deposits of 
the banks, all together, and the bank- 
standardized community-credit grows 
into credit-dollars with wonderful 
rapidity. 

If one business establishment is op- 
timistic all alone, it experiences great 
difficulty in finding transactions with 
other sound establishments, and in ob- 


taining credit or loans at the bank. ]j 
one or two banks, or the banks of one 
locality, should suddenly see fit to ex. 
pand their loans alone, they would soo; 
reach the limit of the deposits they had 
available to loan, and the checks drawy 
upon them by the borrowers would 
quickly cause them embarrassment, }e- 
cause the other banks would present 
them for collection, and draw out thei 
resources of funds. But when all bysi- 
ness establishments increase activities, 
and credit becomes confident, and large 
numbers of banks over the country in- 
crease their loans, these loans turn into 
deposits everywhere, instead of into em- 
barrassing collections. This phenome- 
non happens organically. It is a matter 
of collective function as well as indi- 
vidual. When the whole community in- 
creases activity evenly, and the banks 
all together increase their loans evenly, 
the organization of clearances, of mutual 
accounts, and of central reserve institu- 
tions among the banks as a system takes 
care of the deposits, the borrowers’ 
checks offset one another, and instead 
of drawing down any bank’s funds, they 
increase all the banks’ deposit obliga- 
tions to the whole community exactly 
as the obligations of the borrowers 
(which are the same community) in- 
crease to the banks. There is a some- 
what flexible limitation upon the expan- 
sion of the whole big volume of dollar- 
credits in the country. The individual 
banks must always have on hand enough 
“till money” to meet the demands of 
depositors. State and National laws 
require individual banks to carry defi- 
nite proportions of cash as reserve, or 
reserve-deposits must be held in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. In the back- 
ground are the gold requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Act. Theoretically, the 
Federal Reserve Banks have gold enough 
on which the banks in the Reserve sys- 
tem might expand their credits to over 
$77 000,000,000, and all of our banks, 
on the basis of the gold in the country, 
might create dollar-credit obligations to 
upward of $100,000,000,000. The banks 
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have created only forty billions, for two 
main One is that the organic 
structure for the expansion has not been 
hnilt. The other is found in the dispo- 
sition toward conscientious self-control 
exercised by our banks. 

By the organic evolution of the vogue 
of dollar-credit money by our banks, the 
industry and trade of the country can 
vet along with many billions of dollars 
less capital than would otherwise be re- 
quired. By being able to borrow dollar- 
credit for the “peak load” seasons of 
heavy purchase of raw materials and of 
heavy sales on credit, individual enter- 
prises are enabled to avoid the necessity 
of the permanent use of as much capital 
as the highest amount of credit used for 
any intermittent period. Bank-credit 
is thus a substitute for perhaps twice its 
own volume in capital, for the business 
community. Our industries and trade 
economize in the cost of capital. 

It is with this substitution of dollar- 
credit for capital, and the ease with 
which dollar-credit money is expanded 


reasons. 


that America has been able to develop 
its enormously powerful industrial es- 


tablishment so rapidly; but the very 
facilities have brought us our 
gravest economic problems and difficul- 
ties and dangers. 


samme 


Every time the business community 
and the banks create a dollar-credit that 
is not directly representative of stable 
existent value in the going organization 
of production and trade, our money is 
inflated. Therefore every dollar-credit 
based upon unrealized value, however 
conservatively anticipated, is a purely 
creative dollar-credit and so much infla- 
tion. It adds so much unearned buying- 
power to that which has arisen directly 
out of consummated economic work. 
This creative buying-power enters into 
and adds to the competition of earned 
huying-power in demand for existing 
supplies of everything. It raises prices 
at the expense of earned buying-power. 

Up to a certain sound maximum, the 
nation pays for economic growth by the 
tax of slightly increased prices. It is the 


cost we all pay for rapid progress. We 
expect to get it back, and progressive 
economies of economic organization 
should pay it back. The creation of 
some few billions of dollar-credit on 
sound expectation of growth has helped 
thousands of individual enterprises to 
sound growth, has given the basic re- 
sources by which our stock markets 
financed much of the up-building of 
heavily capitalized key industries. 

Qur financiers are able to do great 
things with the vast surpluses of dollar- 
credit that flow back and forth season- 
ally from one section of the land to an- 
other, plus a volume of dollar-credit 
created on the basis of the current mar- 
ketable value of distant financial pros- 
pects. Up toa certain sound maximum, 
this has been soundly productive, and is 
an organic means of growth. 

But any dollar-credit arising in any 
other way than by actual delivery of 
goods or services represents inflation and 
is an artificial stimulant to business ac- 
tivity. This artificially stimulated ac- 
tivity may run beyond limitations of 
soundness. There is a point where we 
ought to slow up. The matter is relative. 

We are a nation of serious optimists 
and ‘“‘go-getters.” When prosperity 
beams, we all want to put on full steam 
ahead. There is every incentive for cur 
bankers to help a busy customer with 
credit when his business appears soundly 
growing, and for all of them together to 
let the community as a whole expand al- 
most insensibly the volume of business 
done on credit as distinguished from that 
done on capital. Also, to finance an al- 
most insensible growth in purchase and 
holding of materials for a rise in price 
as against rapid turnover for a profit. 
To do all that enters into the first stimu- 
lative phase of inflation, with its subse- 
quent temptations to overproduction 
and its erratic movements in prices, is a 
matter of hardly noticeable relative in- 
creases in the proportions of credit based 
on expected business. This leads to two 
different phenomena of dangerous infla- 
tion. We run into extravagant booms of 
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unsound activity and high prices due to 
the expansion of the supply of money. 
And we run into the difficulties that 
come from unequal expansion of dollar- 
credits as between different industries 
over the country. To this latter cause 
can be attributed some of our current 
maladjustments. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Why, we are already exercising some con- 
trol over some of the organic causes of 
over-expansion of our volume of money. 
There are those who think the one cure 
is the capital operation of reducing our 
gold supply. But nobody knows just 
how to reduce it, and it is not at all im- 
possible that a few months might bring 
an outflow of gold that would mean a 
reversal of this problem, if it is a prob- 
lem. There are some of us who think 
that our 8,000 tons of gold present us 
with opportunities instead of problems. 
At least, the fact that 6,000 tons of it 
are concentrated in the control of the 


Federal Reserve Banks is reassuring 
because, so situated, a little gold oug}; 
to go much farther in organic standard; 
zation of all our money, and more gol, 
than we need ought to be under hey 
control. 

The real solution of the great probler, 
of where our money is seems to lie in the 
evolution of better organization of self. 
control in nation-wide uses of dollar. 
credits. 


| 
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We have hardly scratched the 
surface of intelligent investigation of the 
inflation of money through inflation jy 
large-phase capital finance. But we 
have learned many specific things about 
dollar-credit inflation in commercial 
finance from our experiences of the last 
few years, and are already shaping up 
some measure of control over it by a 
little further elaboration of the standards 
and 
credit proportions that play so effective 
a part in the ethical practicalities of 
American business. 
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To A Poet—Dead 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


HEY were untrue who loved you if they gave 
Your silver ashes to the grave! 
What has the flaming spirit that was you— 


The light that shaped its kindled dust 


to do 


With the long darkness where they lay 


Mortality away? 


Light should be given to the light once more, 
And freedom claim the feet that wandered and were free. 
So, let their violet dust float past the river's shore, 
To meet the wider waters of the sea, 
And those stirred ashes that but yesterday 
Shaped the warm flesh that was your reaching hand, 
Let them be borne on all the winds that stray 


Across the mourning land. 


At last then, shall some gleaming note that beat 
Once at your warm heart's deep and crimson core 

Attain, high in some kindred star, the sweet 
Enduring beauty that it almost touched before. 
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Fooling Ourselves About Europe 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 


. HEY’RE pretty miserable over 

there, ain’t they? We ought to 
do something to help them!” said a 
Maine native, whose overalls were very 
much patched, when, upon learning that 
| had just been in Europe, he turned his 
ittention to foreign affairs from the 
domestic affair of wondering how he was 
to meet his grocery bills this winter. 

He was the victim of a national habit 
which was initiated in August, 1914, and 
has been deepened by wartime 
ind post-wartime events and sympa- 

i Apparently, it can be broken 

y by another such a cataclysm as 

got it. Our conviction that nothing 
cheerful can come out of Europe amounts 
to a doctrine. 

We seem to dislike to read anything 
but bad news about Europe. So most 
of the news which is printed is of a kind 
to make the dreams cf a “better world” 
iat indeterminate creation of each 
individual’s idealism—the sickly mem- 
ry of a wartime aberration. 


which 


+} 


Sometimes, 
I think that the more we hear about 
Europe the less we know about Europe. 
Partly, this is due to trying to forget the 
war as well as failing to take with a 
grain of salt what one European nation 
says about another. 

Of course, if you go abroad saying 
there was no war, when you discover 
there was one, and it was quite a large 
me, you are shocked to find that it had 
results not exactly ephemeral. 

To my mind, the war itself, and a first- 
hand experience of the war, form an es- 
sential background for understanding 
present-day Europe. Men of large in- 
fluence in home affairs, who flit from 
capital to capital on a summer trip, and 


who speak by the book on their return, 
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are dabbling in calculus before they have 
had algebra if they did not know Europe 
in the war. 

I am not a leader in home affairs; but, 
at least, this article, which will appear 
in the anniversary month of the Armi- 
stice, is the result of observation by the 
kind of expert who knew something of 
British and French humanity from hav- 
ing watched it at war for four years on 
the Western Front. I found that it was 
in the devastated regions of France, in 
the Ruhr, and in Paris and London, that 
I was best able to understand the influ- 
ences which rule in Europe to-day and 
shape her future. The future of Europe 
is dominated by the future of France, 
and the policy of France is the policy of 
Foch. 

My first glimpse of the devastated 
regions, which I was to compare with 
the ghastly desolation of five years ago, 
was along the old Somme front line 
which I knew so well during the battle. 
We wondered in those days if the vil- 
lages whose ruins were being kicked this 
way and that by shell bursts would ever 
be rebuilt. 

Surely the soil in the zone of the old 
front line could never be reclaimed. 
Soil experts said so. While the reclama- 
tion of the deep black loam of Flanders 
was comparatively easy, here in hilly 
Picardy the humus was a thin layer on 
the chalk with which it had been mixed 
by pestling shell-bursts and the digging 
of the network of trenches. I could 
imagine the returning weary soldiers and 
refugees crying out: ‘* This is too much! 
We give up,” and refusing even to tackle 
the problem. 

But they did not throw up their 
hands or hesitate. In the midst of the 
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desolation theirs was a serene courage 
to match that of the days when the deso- 
lation was in the making. The French 
who proved their strength again in one 
respect during the war have been prov- 
ing it again in another since the war. 

My first glimpse of that old front line 
made me proud to belong to the human 
race. If I were a Frenchman I should 
want to shout to the world: 
‘Look at what the sons and daughters 
of France done!” They had 
grubbed out the fragments of shell and 
barbed wire and literally sifted the soil 
from the chalk and laid it back in place. 

A nation that has such sons and daugh- 
rich in the way as the 
nation whose sons and daughters car- 
ried cultivation westward to the Pacific 
while it too was suffering the afflictions 
of politics, as the chronicles of the time 
abundantly reveal. No less than our 
pioneers, the people of the devastated 
regions were conquering a wilderness. 

I was passing from new village to new 
village in a world booming in the market 
for labor and materials which overtime 
Did 


whole 


have 


ters Is same 


production was straining to meet. 
I say “overtime”? There is no such 
word in that world. Regular time is 
from dawn to dark. Where our pioneers 
built our new towns for to-day in the 
confidence that to-morrow’s increased 
wealth and expansion would call for re- 
building, the French have been building 
for a thousand years. I have a friend 
who is proud of the solid construction of 
his new country house, but it is not more 
solid than the humblest French peas- 
ant’s house which has risen on the ruins 
of the old. 

A wonderful picture all these new vil- 
lages in the midst of rich crops and 
prosperity in that belt from the North 
Sea to Switzerland, set against the back- 
ground of that old world of France when 
we have no villages in our own new land 
that are completely new. 

A former army hut, or any improvised 
shelter would do for the returned refugee 
until the new home, as sturdy as his an- 


No 


. 


cestor’s, was ready for occupation. 
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thought of compromise between the | 
entered the French mind. 

The solidity of the reconstruction x; 
gests that those who have the most ty 
lose hardly share the apprehensions of 
the prophets of gloom that a destroy; 
army will soon again pass that 
About ninety-nine per cent of the ret 
gees have returned to their homes 
The actual renewal of all damaged or 
demolished structures is eighty per cent 
complete. For practical working pur- 
poses, the devastated regions have thei: 
plant back, a new and better plant than 
before the war, which will requir 
minimum of expense in upkeep. 


WO 


At the St. Quentin Station, in sight of 
patches of ruins, I noted, as an indicatio: 
that the plant was working, packing 
cases labeled “Made in France” and to 
go to the “U.S.A.” The masons and car- 
penters who built the new factories re 
ceived hardly more than one-third the 
wages our employers pay, and the hands 
which made the products in the cases 
worked ten and twelve hours. They are 
not bothered about the price of gasolin: 
they know no summer holidays or winter 
trips southward. The movies are a rare 
treat. Farmers would consider a tele- 
phone a mad extravagance. Yet they 
would not change their own for any other 
land. There is no economic necessity for 
emigration; no dearth of employment 
to urge it. 

Not that some of the fortunes which 
speculators have made out of the boom 
conditions of the devastated regions are 
not being extravagantly spent. ™)\ 
first dip of depression in my happy tour 
through this world of new villages was 
in the dining room of a hotel where | 
had seen hollow-eyed, lean officers dur- 
ing one of the German drives. A part) 
of nouveaux riches were gorging them- 
selves to the tune of the popping of 
champagne corks with all the vulgar dis- 
play of one of our own barbarous auto- 
mobile parties at a road house where the 
stimulus is illicit cocktails, which hav: 
the advantage that they produce earlier 
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and more frequent casualties than the 
wine of France. But you do not judge 
a nation or a people by such scum which 
the great tide of human effort washes 
ip on the shore. 

“There was another shock awaiting me 
at Verdun. My memory of Verdun was 
in the days of heavy fighting after the 
town was deserted; again in the majestic 
silences of the town and the scarred hills, 
like the hush before the guillotine’s fall, 
between the bursts of firing. The calls 
of hotel porters, jitney drivers, and of 
cuides had the effect of a jazz band in 
the tomb of Napoleon. I had the feeling 
—entirely impracticable and unsenti- 
mental—that what the men had fought 
for on those scarred hills had become a 
show of waxworks horrors whose attrac- 
tions were exploited by the “barker” at 
the ticket window. 

The tourist may be thinking of the 
Verdun of to-day, but the French are 
always thinking of the Verdun of the 
war. There you have the dividing line 
between French opinion and outside 
opinion, 

The symbol of French opinion is the 
towering spare bronze height of that 
figure, erected on Mort Homme in com- 
memoration of the battle, which is all 
but fleshless, with pits between the ribs 
and skin drawn tight over the skull 
but head up in defiance, and the stand- 
ard resting secure on its skeleton arm. 
Underneath this emaciated hero, who 
must pad his bones again with muscle 
and flesh, are the telling words: “They 
did not pass.” 

Such the personification of France, 
such the legend, which has been im- 
upon the gelatine minds of 
school children since the war. 
It stands for what we may call the 
French “fear complex’’—the fear that 
fought to the bone in desperation. 

France, old-fashioned in her patriot- 
ism, would lose her background of to-day 
if she forgot Verdun. She was the one 
nation which did not make the inef- 
fectual effort of trying to forget the war. 

This has been the strength and guid- 


pressed 


French 
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ing spirit of her policy for the last five 
years. Unlike other nations, she had a 
policy and has stuck to it, and she is 
reaping the results of decisive council. 
You may think it a wrong, shortsighted, 
hate-breeding and war-breeding policy. 
I may think so, too; but if I am to be 
a realist I must not indulge myself in 
the pastime of fooling myself about 
Europe. 

“They did not pass!” speaks for the 
France of the four years’ war which came 
to an end for the other Allies, except the 
Belgians, on November 11, 1918, but 
not for France, to whom Armistice Day 
was only Gettysburg preceding a long 
campaign in which Appomattox was yet 
to be won. The final victory of “They 
Shall Not Come Again” must follow the 
success of “*They Did Not Pass.” The 
symbol of this I saw in the Ruhr. 

I rubbed my eyes. Yes, it was true. 
No mistaking the suppleness of the 
French soldier in his horizon blue. 
French infantry was marching through 
the streets of Essen. This was the great 
marvel to one who had been close to the 
war for four years. 

French soldiers in Essen stand for the 
martial, the aggressive, the folie de 
grandeur complex ever interplaying in 
the French mind with the fear complex. 
Consider a Frenchman walking up and 
down in his study communing with him- 
self about his country! His thoughts, 
or the unspoken voices which present 
them, will be something like this: 

“France is as great as she ever was. 
I am a Frenchman, and a Frenchman is 
as good a man as he ever was. Napo- 
leon! The sun of Austerlitz shines 
again! Destiny calls again! The Ger- 
man is down! I have won! France has 


won! France did it! Napoleon! Glory 


and power again!” 
He is strutting a little. 
as seen by other nations seem to be 


All patriots 


strutting at times. He happens to 
glance into a mirror, and the reflection 
that he sees is Napoleon First, personi- 
fication of martial spirit and success; 
but, gradually this fades and in its place 
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comes another figure, that of Napoleon 
Third, personification of military dis- 
aster as the penalty of a burst of folie 
de grandeur. The Frenchman winces, he 
shrugs, he protests, but, after all, he is 
a logician and realist. 

‘I am reminded that I did not do it 
alone,” he continues. “That hurts. 
France, while her potlus fought, had to 
go begging, liberty cap in hand, for help. 
There are eighty million Germans over 
there beyond the Rhine and only forty 
million Frenchmen. What a _ terrible 
soldier that German was! What a bar- 
barous brute! I know him. No one but 
myself really knows him. 

“All the world to aid France, the France 
of Napoleon First!) The German army 
on my soil, and the Allied soldiers in 
my houses! France a battleground, and 
acamp! But it was I who had to train 
these Allies, coddle them, endure them— 
to make soldiers of them. I led them. 
Mine was the brain. All for their sakes! 
Where would they have been but for me? 
I had to put up with the foibles of the 
Americans and the trickery of that mon- 
strous Lloyd George. 

“Now that the others are safe, they 
want to keep me down. How stupid 
they are! How short-sighted! If I am 
down, who will save them next time? 
I'll not go cap in hand again. I did win 
the war. I'll depend on nobody but my- 
self. I can do it alone. Ill prove it. 
Verdun — Austerlitz — Destiny 
Security!’’—and Napoleon Third fades, 
and in his place comes the “ Little Cor- 
poral,” or more likely Foch. 

Both the fear and the martial com- 
plexes point to the same goal. France 
may have scattered thoughts but not 
scattered plans. Other countries, in 
their “forget-the-war”’’ moods, suffered 
from the disruption of the unifying proc- 
ess of the war and divided councils. 
Their leaders were beset by the clamor 
of contrary suggestions of all manner of 
selfish and sentimentalinterests in“ shell- 
shock” irritation, which was fatal to the 
“better world” program of the idealists. 

France, however, remembering the 


war, and still at war, preserved her way 
unity—the product of fear, and glorified 
by her traditions—which sought a defi. 
nite end through the operation of the 
old laws of force, of whose finality she 
had had such bitter taste. Her leaders 
had a definite mandate. They had only 
to reflect that governing instinct of 4 
people which remained steady amid al 
the vacillations of political intrigue. Her 
soldiers, partly because of this and 
partly because they were French, re- 
turned to the work of peace without the 
reactions common to those of other coun- 
tries, and, in the spirit to bear further 
sacrifices in order to win in the fresh 
campaign the security of which England 
was so sure after the war, and America 
even surer. 

It was the ancient rule that when 
France was up Germany was down, and 
when Germany was up France was 
down. France determined to be up. 
The new little nations, which in response 
to fair play and to the theories of those 
who, perhaps, did not look deep into the 
human and economic causes of war, had 
been created in the name of “ 
determination”’ were to be utilized, by 
appealing to their instinct of self- 
defense, to form a barrier around Ger- 
many through the grouping of new 
forces. 

French councils must still be kept 
close as they were when Foch was mov- 
ing a corps in Flanders and another in 
Champagne. As surely as all strategy 
in the days of the first campaign led to 
the breaking of the line, so all in the 
second must lead toward stretching the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty to the 
limit, to the complete disarmament of 
Germany, and to softening her to a 
state of helplessness which would make 
her powerless in the face of France's 
military strength. 

France had had a great sifting, in 
civil life as well as in the army. ‘Thie 
capable, or at least, the confident, had 
risen to power. Confidence under thie 
spur of responsibility and success often 
brings capability. So we have strong 
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men like Poincaré and Millerand, and 
at their call a strong, well-knit organi- 


zation. 

Having had to summon all the world 
to her aid, France had developed her 
singular gift of appeal. The Frenchman 
listens politely, he flatters with a rare 
charm, he has the savoir faire of his 
race. “Poor France!” was a thing to be 
capitalized on the way to Appomattox 
as well as to Gettysburg. That is, it 
had become habit by iteration. The 
rapidity of reparations in the devas- 
tated regions was not to be the subject 
of outspoken pride as with the people 
of San Francisco after the earthquake 
and fire, but the devastated regions were 
to remain a picture of desolation to 
point the necessity of French policy, as 
they had been to strengthen the fighting 
spirit during the war. 

French propaganda, which had had 
four years’ training, carried on in all 
countries after the war. Foch’s own 
visit to America and the visits of the 
other generals, were not due to indi- 
vidual impulse like the trips of our sen- 
ators abroad, but to direction. Whether 
they or lesser men, both soldiers and 
civilians, returned from America or any 
other country, they gave out no sensa- 
tional interviews; but what they had 
learned they imparted in French realism 
to that inner circle of a nation’s council 
at the Elysée which canvassed every 
asset from Moscow and Smyrna to San 
Francisco, just, as in the war, it reckoned 
the strength of the Allied divisions 
against the enemy’s in well considered 
prevision. 

So it was that Clemenceau came to 
\merica just before the advance into the 
tuhr to prepare us for its reception. 
Only the naive could have supposed that 
the venerable “‘ Tiger” made that winter 
trip for a holiday rather than to do his 
bit for ** Poor France”’ which must have 
all possible sympathy in every direction 
until she should be able to “ go it alone.” 

American sympathy was a direct 
check against Britain. Though British 
friendship must be retained as long as 
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possible, the eventual rift between the 
two nations was foreseen as inevitable. 
Their ways parted at the Armistice 
under the compulsion of their natural 
feelings and contrary interests, until to- 
day they have worked round to face 
“ach other across a broader gulf than 
has been between them since the days 
when Napoleon mobilized his army at 
Boulogne for the invasion of Britain. 

This bitterness between the Allies of 
five years ago is no surprise to one who 
heard at times during the war the biting 
satire poured into the ears of a neutral 
confidant by brothers-in-arms 
when public amity became so galling 
that they must relieve their private feel- 
ings. Nowhere is a Frenchman so 
French as against an English back- 
ground and nowhere is an Englishman 
so English as against a French back- 
ground, though they dwell on either side 
of that narrow Channel. 

Strong races both in their contrasts, 
which are the product of centuries of 
tradition and breeding, they cannot 
change their natures in answer to a wave 
of the hand. Their wonted antipathy is 
finding a fuller expression after the en- 
forced repression of having had to be 
frantically enthusiastic in mutual ad- 
miration for four years. 

Their common victory was the very 
thing to estrange them. It left them 
rivals for power, thus recalling an an- 
cient contest with its accustomed bick- 
erings. If we are to believe that the old 
law of force is to prevail, then they will 
not come together again except at the 
call of mutual self-defense, though their 
public relations will blow hot and cold 
in response to the opportunism of 
statesmanship. 

At the Washington Conference, which 
Britain welcomed, she sought to bring 
France into the open before world 
opinion as a militarist who was repeat- 
ing the German error on much weaker 
assets. France’s reply presented a Ger- 
many secretly arming and played upon 
the fear of German military prestige to 
*which we are still habituated. Her hesi- 
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tation over the naval treaty did not rep- 
resent naval ambition but a first line of 
defense and a diversion which would 
keep the world from concentrating on 
the strength of her army and her grow- 
ing air force. Naval expansion was not 
in the Foch plan. He had a substitute. 

Who should appreciate if not the 
French from their history—from Joan 
of Are to Napoleon—that the political 
instinct of Britain is to rally the other 
nations of Europe against one that 
shows signs of predominance? Her 
command of the Channel had ever left 
her free to cut in on the Continent at 
any point she chose. 

So France must have a check of force 
against Britain. Quietly and thor- 
oughly under the eye of Foch, she began 
preparing it from the day of the Armi- 
stice, in that new arm, which we now 
know was only in its infancy in the late 
war. 

The British had an idea of what was 
going on, but they reasoned in this way: 
“The world is too tired of fighting to 
permit another war for a quarter of a 
century, at least. Let France lead the 
way In military aircraft, if she will, and 
when the time comes we shall profit by 
her pioneering. Meanwhile, budget bal- 
ancing and economic recovery are the 
order of the day.” 

In their turn the French reasoned: 
“The thrift, skill, and industry of our 
people will look after our economic re- 
covery. Meanwhile, we must have a 
card to play against British interference 
with our plans for security.” 

The card was on the table the day of 
the French entry into the Ruhr in the 
form of the overwhelming French air 
squadrons which could fly over any num- 
ber of British battleships in the Channel 
and drop a shower of bombs upon the 
British coast and vital points inland. 
No longer has France to build a navy 
as a check to British naval power while 
she maintains an immense army against 
Germany. She has a force in the air 
which she can throw in either direction. 


This means a revolutionary change ur 


Britain’s tactical relation to the conti. 
nent, which has existed since Cesar saw 
that, if he were to include the Angles jn 
his triumph, he must have boats. 

It was a very different French army 
an army fully conscious of the meaning 
of air power—which I saw in the Rul; 
in comparison with the French army of 
the early days of the war, when heavily 
handicapped by pre-war corruption and 
bungling, it was fighting in the courage 
of desperation against German prestige 
and superior numbers. To-day it is a 
confident army, an army which has been 
fed upon the strong meat of success 
There may be individual excesses, but, 
to my observation, it was going about 
the thankless task of military oecupa- 
tion quietly, firmly, and thoroughly in 
keeping with the Foch principle. 

In that congested area of the Ruhr 
Valley of endless rows of workers’ 
houses, of factories, furnaces, and mines, 
which are woven together by a network 
of canals and railroad sidings, the in- 
habitants, under their alien soldier shep- 
herds, seemed a drab herd under gray 
skies, seeing one another as ghosts, as 
they passed by the statues of Bismarck 
and old Kaiser William. The grim irony 
of a people, who had been bred to 
“blood and iron,” being the victims of 
“blood and iron” cankered in_ their 
minds; but I thought of them as dulling 
their sense of humiliation by solacing 
themselves that they were in a_ bad 
dream from which they must presently 
awaken. It could not really be true 
that they, the Germans, were under the 
domination of the trivial French and the 
inconsequential Belgians. 

If a flame kindled in the breasts of all 
Germany’s veterans, and they gathered 
in their multitudes to expel the invader, 
it would be to fight with bare hands 
against the well-equipped French arm) 
which possesses, in the Ruhr Valley, the 
source of German arms and munitions 
in a day when the power of weapons 
is so great, and their creation so com- 
plex, that never in all history have 
small numbers, armed, been so easily 
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able to impress their will upon unarmed 
asses. 

fhe Ruhr could not send out its prod- 
ucts except through a French cordon. 
The besieged without relief must always 
vield to the besiegers. Where might the 
Germans look for relief? Not in the un- 
march of Bolshevism 
German soil if their ragged battalions 
could the Poles. America 
would hardly send an army against the 
French. World opinion? Partly it 
takes the French side. Jt has no army. 

Britain could only write notes. She 
could not send her battleships up the 
Ruhr canals. Her prestige has suffered 
enormously in European councils, where 
respect for force still prevails, and 
France has gained enormously since her 
decisive venture with Belgium at her 


welcome across 


overcome 


The little nations lying between 
Russia and Germany now see that they 
have a mighty ally in France. They 
look up to the French army as the 
premier army of the world, as it indis- 
putably is, the master of the once over- 
powering Prussian who had held them 
in a fear that was a habit until it was 
broken by the Ruhr occupation. The 
officers of the armies of the little nations 
turn as pupils to their French master; 
and from South America and the rest 
of the world military students come to 
sit in awe in the school of Foch, where 
their enthusiasm persuades them that 
the French all but won the war single- 
handed. A great thing, prestige. 

Yet, those soldiers of France, in the 
presence of that vast congeries of Ruhr 
plants, which furnished the German 
troops guns and shells while France had 
to rely upon the resources of Britain and 
\merica to supplement her own produc- 
tion, have twinges of that old fear com- 
plex. In the eyes of the disciplined 
herds under the shadow of French bayo- 
nets there are gleams of the furnace fire 
of a hate which will serve the purpose 
of future war lords in building another 
army. The French know that they may 


expect no quarter in defeat. No success 
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succeeds like military success. A single 
battle may end military prestige which 
endures for the victor after a war until 
a war is lost. 

To-day France is absolutely up and 
Germany absolutely down. Germany 
cannot recover martial initiative to any 
threatening extent for another gener- 
ation or two, and if the Foch idea has 
its way, the French army will still be in 
the Ruhr, then, as its first line of French 
defense. 

“We mean to be safe for thirty or 
forty years,” I have heard Frenchmen 
say again and again. If you ask, “And 
after that?” the answer is, “ You cannot 
look beyond that!” The Frenchman in- 
sists that he deals with facts which in- 
timately affect his existence. We, in 
our distant security and detachment, 
may deal in dreams about the affairs of 
others which do not intimately con- 
cern us. To bring the French feeling 
home to us, suppose a foreigner said 
to you: 

“They say the anthracite fields will 
be exhausted in another hundred years. 
Why isn’t it your duty to use very little 
coal in your time so that the people two 
hundred years hence may have some?” 
Your answer is: “I’m not looking that 
far ahead. What I want is this winter’s 
supply.” 

What the French want is security, 
now. You cannot shake their logic un- 


less you can give positive guarantees 
= £ 
that will take the place of force as a 


defense. Who is coming forward with 
guarantees? 

Granted that France has Germany 
down—the banker now speaks—What 
of the costs of the French policy? The 
banker deals in collaterals of proved 
value, or we should not ask his advice 
about investments for widows and or- 
phans; when he begins to deal in pos- 
sible values he becomes a broker and 
speculator. France has been speculat- 
ing and brokering, taking a risk for a 
big prize. When she wanted money 
during her “second war” she borrowed 
it in the same way and in the same 


« 
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spirit as all the combatant nations dur- 
ing the first war. 

“We'll consider how we shall pay our 
debts when the war is won! The first 
thing is to win the war.” 

The French people have subscribed 
even more generously to the “second 
war”’ loans than to the first war loans. 
The nation has kept on increasing its 
enormous debt and not balancing its 
budget. Income taxes are high, but, 
ready as the Frenchman is to subscribe 
to loans, he will not fill out his returns 
with more than what he considers a jus- 
tifiable percentage of his income, while 
public opinion will not permit the gov- 
ernment to be inquisitorial. 

Obviously, such continued borrowing 
can lead only to national bankruptcy. 
Contrary to the custom of concerns fac- 
ing insolvency, the French are only too 
eager to admit that this is true. They 
are always volunteering that it is. 
“Bankrupt France!” is the monstrous 
goblin who supports the appeal of * Poor 
France!” 

What is bankruptcy? It means that 
creditors compel a reckoning when you 
cannot meet your obligations. France’s 
debt to us is small in comparison to her 
total internal debt of sixty billions of 
dollars. She owes Frenchmen this in- 
ternal debt. When the creditor fore- 
closes it will be on herself. 

If the internal debt were repudiated, 
or scaled down, France would be no 
poorer in her plant, her soil, her skill and 
industry, which are the real wealth of a 
people. She would be richer in that 
many people who look forward to being 
leisurely rentiers on the income from 
their bonds would add their labors to 
the sum of industry. 

Any government which tries such a 
drastic plan, with the readjustment it 
would entail, will save time by submit- 
ting its resignation with the proposal. 
If the interest payments and the relia- 
bility of our own government loans were 
dependent upon the Germans paying, 
Frenchmen say that we should better un- 
derstand their own situation. French 


internal bonds are very widely held. 
They represent more than double the 
sum of our own war bonds. A French 
premier is between Germany and French 
bondholders. 

Bankruptcy can come to a nation 
only when it continues to pay out to 
other nations more than it receives, and 
continues losing gold and living on 
credit until its credit is exhausted. The 
French national gold reserve in metal 
and gold credits is about one billion and 
a half of dollars which is not all the gold 
France holds. Immense amounts of gold 
and silver coins have been privately 
hoarded out of circulation while the 
script, and alloy pieces in place of silver, 
which the traveler sees add to his conv ic- 
tion regarding the stricken financial con- 
dition of the country. There being no 
more metal to hoard, the peasants are 
now putting hundred-franc notes away 
in bottles at the same time that they 
continue to subscribe to government 
loans to keep up the payment of interest 
on the growing debt. 

This is peculiar and very French, but 
a fact which the realist must accept 
along with other facts which may seem 
against reason. The peasants think 
that the paper franes will be worth par 
in gold when the Germans pay, which 
shows one kind of confidence, a kind 
which holds fast to the hoarded gold 
coins as an anchor to windward. 

Is France gaining or losing gold? 
Answer, the packing cases marked 
“U.S.A.” coming out of the devastated 
regions and the enormous exports of 
France which now practically balance 
her imports. Answer, too, all the hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters of credit 
issued annually on France. One dollar 
spent by an American in France must 
be checked off against our export of one 
bushel of wheat. 

Thirty thousand Americans are now 
living in France and drawing their in- 
comes from home. Ours are not the 
only tourists who increase the foreign 
throng on the boulevards, exhaust their 
funds in shops, in flying over French 
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FOOLING 


soads in hired motor cars, and in a gen- 
oral burst of extravagance because they 
ve “abroad.” Some of us drink enough 
{the wine of France while in France to 
make up for what we miss at home. 

Former soldiers of England, Canada, 
and America, taking with them their 
relatives, must go to France to see again 
the fields where they fought. Far away 
in Australia and New Zealand veterans 
are saving money to take them on a holi- 
day in France. Visiting South Ameri- 
cans spend far more prodigally than our- 
Large sums have been con- 
tributed to the aid of the devastated 
All the other peoples from 
Egypt to the Baltic, excepting the Ger- 
mans, join in the procession. 

“See Paris though you go broke” has 
hecome an international motto. Paris 
is again the playground of the world, 
her prestige renewed by victory, her 
charm captivating us afresh. Americans 
who think that it is not the Paris of old 
are older themselves and come from a 
land which itself has had great increase 
of luxury and has attractive streets and 
shops of its own. 

“These tourists,”” runs a Parisian say- 
ing, “start in at the big restaurants and 
end up at the cheap ones, holding fast 
to their return tickets as they spend 
their last sou.”’ 

Paris never knew better how to entice 
them to spend that last sou. Paris still 
dominates women’s fashions. Her old 
leadership in the arts and crafts is re- 
turning, and we seem to look up to 
“Made in France” however much we 
talk “hundred per cent Americanism.” 

Altogether France is gaining gold at 
the rate of at least four or five hundred 
million dollars annually. Hold what 
views you will about titular bankruptcy, 
actual bankruptcy seems very remote. 
While Britain faced the winter with a 
million unemployed, France had twelve 
thousand. So largely self-sustaining in 
foodstuffs, her products so distinctively 
the product of the genius of her people, 
her prosperity, unlike England’s, bears 


small relation to that of Germany ex- 
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cept in steel. She will be in the safest 
position of all rivals against the flood of 
cheap goods which must eventually 
come from Germany whose people, be- 
ing unable to emigrate in numbers, will 
produce on the narrowest margin of 
costs in order that they may have work 
and live. 

Even the low rate of exchange may 
have been a help rather than a handicap 
to French prosperity. It has meant that 
gold was spent by the tourist or buyer 
where it would get the most return and 
has also served the poverty appeal. 

When France’s military advantage in 
the Ruhr is politically confirmed— 
which means a favorable conclusion 
about reparation payments—and the 
revelation of her carefully planned, 
closely held policy is set with the seal of 
achievement, perhaps France will not 
dwell so much on her poverty. 

It is absurd to suppose that the rift 
between Britain and France means war. 
Only in America, where we mistake 
European gestures for threats and we 
read so many alarms, is the thought of 
another cataclysm in the immediate 
future taken seriously in intelligent cir- 
cles. The war-weariness, from which all 
Europe suffers, favors France in impress- 
ing her will, backed by her ready legions, 
upon Europe. 

The Foch idea is to prevent war by 
the old methods which in the end pro- 
voke war. There is no further martial 
glory to be won by the greatest marshal 
of the greatest of wars. Far from 
Napoleonic is this elderly and lively gen- 
tleman who likes to go about in a jacket 
coat and Fedora hat, finding his second 
youth in the rejuvenation of France. 
He has shown that he has ne political 
ambitions. He is an adviser to whom 
statecraft turns under the thrall of that 
prestige which carries weight in the 
councils of the little Allies who may be 
tempted into embarrassing military ad- 
ventures. The inheritance which he 
would leave is a secure France as the 
keystone of the European political 
structure. 
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French statesmen take French respon- 
sibility in this respect very seriously. 
They see the France that fought to save 
civilization as the principal factor in 
preserving civilization and the con- 
tinuity of democratic rule, while Russia 
has gone “‘mad,” Italy has turned to a 
dictator, and the new little nations are 
trying to find their place in the restora- 
tion of equilibrium. Careful driving is 
required to keep many fractious steeds 
in harness. France is not so poor that 
she cannot lend money to the little 
Allies to tide them over difficulties, and 
she keeps close touch with their politics 
which she tries to direct to her purposes 
and to keeping the peace when she can 
profit only by peace. 

Forty million French people have set 
themselves a heavy and delicate task in 
relation to the outnumbering hundreds 
of millions between the Rhine and the 
Urals. But they feel that it is their des- 
tiny, the destiny not only of race but of 
their culture which they must safeguard 
and spread. Not only are military stu- 
dents coming to France, but students of 
all kinds from every quarter of the earth. 

It seems indisputable that France in 
respect to force has won that forty- 
years’ security. ‘This the French say 
themselves, though they talk to you 
about bankruptcy. France is justified 
in looking forward to another golden age. 
The danger is the folie de grandeur weak- 
ness, under the spell of the Napoleonic 
tradition, which may unbalance her 
judgment and again lead her to respond 
to the call of “La Gloire” when the 
voice of Foch is no longer heard in her 
military counsels. 

If we must submit to the law of force, 
surely we should not prefer its apostle 
to be Ludendorf rather than Foch. 
Those who wanted “the better world” 
to arrive in a day and do not refuse a 


slice because they cannot have the |oa; 
may find much to cheer them in | 
human triumph of industry in the devas. 
tated regions and throughout Europe 
and in the contrast of a France in {hp 
days of Napoleonic fustian with th. 
France of Foch and Poincaré ani 
Chamber of Deputies, undignified as ;) 
may seem at times, which is responsive 
to the people in the traditions of the 
Third Republic. 

The pity to the American, who js 
“ pro-humanity ” rather than pro-British 
or pro-French, is that Britain and France, 
those two strong points in a troublous 
time, should be at cross purposes. So 
they were when Europe was advancing 
to her great era whose civilization and 
progress we inherit in common with the 
rest of the world. 

Britain is still Britain, longheaded, 
patient. Europe is still Europe, espe- 
cially west of Russia. She is not decay- 
ing, but recovering. There is no war in 
her territory now, and none in sight. 


he 


Even Turkey has “signed up.””. America 
faces a lean, determined competition 
both in trade and intellectual progress 
which should enliven us with fresh in- 


This is a better foundation of 
wealth than sums owed us—sums which 
I think Europe, excepting Russia, will 
pay within twenty-five years. 

At the end of that period, when 
France’s gold reserve may exceed our 
own, and French peasants are digging 
into their stockings, as they were before 
the war, for subscriptions to the bond 
flotations of our industrial enterprises, 
we shall probably still be repeating 
‘**Poor France!” It will never do to sa) 
“Poor America!”” Rich America is an- 
other of our habits which the American, 
who spends his last sou in Paris as he 
holds fast to his return ticket, is particu- 
larly insistent upon exhibiting. 


centive. 
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Northern Lights 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


T was more or less by chance that I 

shipped out of New York to Shang- 
hai on the Elenor Dolchers. After I was 
through college I was adrift, as so many 
young fellows are, wanting life and ad- 
venture and a career, and with existence 
so glittering and multitudinous that I 
was at a loss on which thing to put my 
At this moment of indecision I 
stepped out of my well-ordered and 
pleasant life into the fo’c’stle of the big 
tramp barkentine which had called to 
my imagination by her antique and 
stately dignity as she lay alongside her 
mooring. I knew her to be one of an 
august and dying race. She was roomy, 
with a vast freeboard and an enormous 
house, on top of which sat a parrot 
which belonged to Mrs. Dolchers, the 
captain’s wife. 

[ hadn’t the other men fairly straight- 
ened in my mind when an English lad 
named Gedge who messed beside me 
called to me to come and see the fun. 

‘’E’s got pluck, the little beggar, ’e 
‘as. But wite until Dummy gets ’is 
‘ands on ’im and ’e won't know it, not 
‘arf ’e won’t.” 

A young chap sitting on the taffrail 
shrilled at Dummy, the fo’c’stle bully: 

“Call me Vi'lets again, and if I don’t 
croak you one way I'll croak you 
another!” 

Dummy looked the boy over. 

“You'll be mashed to a pulp with 
these two fists before you’ve time to do 
much croakin’.””. He spoke without 
emotion. It was a routine matter with 
him to beat his way to mastery of a 
crew. 

The boy sat still, his head thrust 
forward malignantly, and said with 
venom: 


hands. 


“< 


I tell you if you come near me you'd 
better say your prayers and get Sails to 
sew you a white jacket.” For answer 
Dummy made for the boy in big strides. 

I looked at the boy sitting on the taff- 
rail, defying fate. I looked at Dummy, 
sauntering slowly toward the kid and | 
looked around at the crew. I think it 
was their grins that did it. They stood, 
waiting with unconcealed joy to see in- 
dignity and torture meted out to an- 
other creature. 

It was as if something went snap in 
my brain. I was mad—fit to murder, 
“fit to be tied” as they say—I who had 
been brought up to the immemorial re- 
serve of the well-raised New Englander. 
A sudden jet of murder had me by the 
throat. I stepped out clear of the crew 
and said to Dummy: 

“Leave that kid alone.” 

At that he brought up short with an 
“Ugh?” of bewilderment, for though I 
was tall and heavy built, my straw- 
colored hair and blue eyes must have 
given me the look of an easy-going lad 
who wouldn't say boo to a goose. 
Dummy’s fist shot out at me and then 
all the age-old joy and fury of combat 
that my youth had been denied burst 
out. I think it was the sheer surprise 
of my onslaught which undermined him 
—the glorious, hot, rushing anger in me 
cutting loose from all the nice “thou 
shalt nots” by which I had been raised 
that gave the victory to me. 

The end of it was my coming to, 
standing over Dummy, a changed per- 
son, some way initiated into life. The 
furious pleasure I had taken in his pun- 
ishing gone, sickness surged from my 
very toes at the sight of him lying there 
with his limp, broken wrist, feeling my 
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own punishment for the first time, then 
leaning over the side of the ship, sick as 
a pup. Some of the crew came up and 
helped me down the companionway, 
congratulatory and obsequious. I had 
given them a good time. I had licked 
Dummy. I had assumed the onerous 
leadership of the fo’e’stle which I 
neither desired nor knew what to do 
with, and I was so sick with the after- 
math of anger and punishment that I 
wanted to die. 

But there was no time to think of the 
supremacy of the fo’e’stle, for a gale 
struck us and followed us to Hatteras, 
blew up again and hounded us south 
below Tampa. There was no rest for 
us and no peace in that reeling, watery 
world. Struggling aloft, I would some- 
times catch a glimpse of Mrs. Dolchers. 
Except in the worst of weathers, there 
she would sit calmly reading in the enor- 
mous deck-house, a picture of homely 
domesticity, apparently unconscious of 
the frantic madness of the elements, the 
parrot beside her slanted at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. She would remain 
serene, unruffled, not a hair out of place, 
as though she traveled on a magic car- 
pet of eminent goodness. My fantastic 
imagination would picture her going 
down into hell, only to take out her hem- 
stitching and her little gold thimble. 

There was something extraordinarily 
reassuring and comforting about this 
frail domestic lady. To this day I think 
she had no knowledge of the dangers 
which we ran. She put a curtain be- 
tween herself and the wallowing thing 
on which we made our precarious way. 
At other times she seemed to me like a 
fish in an aquarium, unrelated to the 
life about her, deaf to the screeching of 
the winds, deaf to the appalling and 
magnificent madness of the waves, 
which would, with their heft of churning 
water, rack us again and again while the 
vessel shuddered and plunged, a stricken 
thing. 

Meantime Dummy lay groaning in 
his bunk with his broken wrist, while the 
mate, Mr. Nolan, attended him when 


the setting was shaken out of place. 
cursing him roundly. 

“Call yourself a man, you do! 
—that’s what you are! I wouldnt ‘, 
cared a Gor’damn snap of my fingers jf 
you had got your silly head knocked jn 
We run into this here gale and you vet 
yourself laid up an’ a kid doing your 
work aloft. Me signin’ you on again, 
me! Gor’damn your stinkin’ soul for a 
bag o’ wind!” 

Mr. Nolan would leave the fo’e’stle. 
red in the face with fury at the spec- 
tacle of a seaman lying disabled when 
men were needed aloft. He would even 
turn in the companionway before disay- 
pearing like a marine jack-in-the-box to 
shout vindictively at Dummy, who lay, 
a crushed Samson. 

Below Tampa the storm left us. A 
fair wind took us in her sweet and soft 
embrace. We sped along the wide and 
jeweled immensity of tropic seas as 
though we had never known cold and 
fatigue beyond bearing, and danger and 
the misery that the sea can inflict on 
man, day after day. 

Mrs. Dolchers came up on deck and 
began dressmaking, of all things, sewing 
upon sprigged muslins. She had some 
plants with her that she had somehow 
managed to cherish throughout the mad- 
ness of the storm, and these now lined 
the deck-house. A fantastic sight—that 
woman sitting with her indestructible 
femininity which was stronger than thie 
mountainous tons of water that had de- 
scended upon us, or the shrieking winds, 
or the constant menace of death. It 
looked a thing so frail that one would 
think anything might explode its sub- 
stance utterly. Yet she sat there, stitcl- 
ing as though existing in another world, 
a sight both disturbing and comforting 

One day I was sunning myself and 
marveling at Mrs. Dolchers, when Mr 
Nolan came pelting over the deck 
toward the fo’c’stle, leaving a stream of 
rich steaming oaths in his wake like an 
oil-burning cruiser. As if by magic, 
every man of us excepting the captain 
and the man at the wheel disappeared 
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down the companionway like a family 
of gophers down a hole, and I, sucked 
below on the current of curiosity, found 
the boy struggling to loose himself from 
Mr. Nolan’s grasp. 

“The sneaking skunk!” the boy was 
reaming at Dummy. “The low-lived 
bully sneaking up on me! God, I'll cut 
his heart out!” 

\round them the crew were standing 
with laughter, holding their 

alive with deviltry, pushed by 
some untoward happening to the utter- 
most limits of mischief. As I came in 
Gedge was slapping his thigh, and called 
to me: 

“Hh, Sandy! ‘E’s a girl, blimme! 
Ya’ lidy frien’s a girl!” Then sharp as 
the report of a pistol came Mr. Nolan’s 
voice: 

“The next man peeps I'll attend to 
him! Young lady, you walk aft!” 

Her head up, not casting a look at any 
of the men, supercilious, in some in- 
scrutable way still master of the whole 
situation, even of the furious Mr. Nolan 
who kept by her muttering under his 
breath, “‘Here’s a fine go for you! 
Here’s a pretty pickle of fish!” The 
girl walked tranquilly aft and disap- 
peared into Mrs. Dolchers’s stateroom. 

We saw her the next day transformed, 
removed from us by such a stellar space 
that there was not a snicker among the 
She was walking with Mrs. Dol- 
chers, clad in one of the feathery dresses 
on which this lady had been sewing. 
Never have I seen any woman walk as 
she did, with the sure grace of a wild 
creature. Never have I seen eyes that 
looked at the eyes of the world with 
such fearlessness. She was unmindful 
of us, as though she had not gone 
through death and destruction with us, 
as though she had not reefed down sails 
vith us, slept in the fo’c’stle, messed 
with us, been knocked about by us, been 
one of us, joined in our loud talk. It 

's incredible. 

It was her sheer loveliness, I think, 
that killed in us the possibility of ribald 

mment. You do not joke when you 


roaring 


crew. 
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find an angel disguised has been messing 
She walked the deck with 
Mrs. Dolchers’s arm slipped through 
hers as unconcerned as though she were 
the ship’s owner. 


with you. 


Apparently, with her 
sea clothes, her former life had slipped 
from her like a garment. 

This went on for nearly a week. We 
had become accustomed to it—recon- 
ciled to the miracle. We had almost 
stopped our speculation as to why she 
had ventured herself on the hardships 
and imminent perils through which we 
had seen her go. 

One day she disappeared. Mrs. Dol- 
chers, for the first time worn and wor- 
ried, came on deck alone. She made 
two or three short nervous turns and 
went below. She reappeared with her 
sewing and sat down with an air of de- 
spondency that one could not have be- 
lieved of her. Meantime the parrot, an 
acrobatic ancient bird, shrieked and 
talked incessantly above her head, imi- 
tating the screech of a bos’n’s whistle in 
a way that would start you in your bunk. 

The second day Mrs. Dolchers again 
came up alone, her sweet mouth set in 
a firm line. Sma!l furrows of worry had 
plowed the smooth expanse of her fore- 
head impregnable to the storms bearing 
the menace of death on their dark wings. 

There were three days more of this, 
Mrs. Dolchers sitting there more and 
more quiet, as though being subjected 
to some awful freezing process; Cap- 
tain Dolchers, the man of no nerves, 
pacing the quarterdeck with staccato 
strides, going up from time to time to 
confer with Mrs. Dolchers, and she, 
white lipped, refusing him this comfort 
for the first time in his life. 

As for Mr. Nolan, he was not to have 
or to hold. He would descend upon the 
fo’e’stle, devastating as a desert wind, 
apparently seeking a pretext to murder 
some one. So there we were, a floating 
microcosm on the wide illimitable im- 
mensity of the tropic sea, a fair trade 
blowing us along like a tiny white- 
winged insect, immeasurable space 
stretched out from the horizon to the 
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zenith above us; in the heart of us some- 
thing that scorched and burned, some- 
thing that denied rest to every one of us. 

What had happened to her? That 
was what we all wanted to know. In 
some way the simple solution that she 
might be ill never occurred to us. In- 
stead, it seemed as though some sinister 
abomination was going on in that se- 
cluded cabin. It was as though some 
silent conflict was tearing our nerves 
apart, as though by some extra sense we 
detected torture, smelt the slowly grill- 
ing flesh of the victim. On the other 
hand, it was impossible to doubt either 
the kindness of Captain Dolchers or the 
uprightness of Nolan. 

We writhed under the uncertainty of 
it. We reviewed it. We would remem- 
ber her walking with Mrs. Dolchers, 
strong, exquisite, with that swift, free 
way of hers. Now suddenly she was no 
more, and Mrs. Dolchers sat there mak- 
ing a pretense of reading. It was be- 
yond endurance. 

I was sitting on deck one night when 
Gedge came up to me. The tropic moon 
hung full and luscious over the water, 
and dimmed the phosphorescence of the 
luminous, shining trail we cut. Gedge 
squatted beside me. 

“Hive found hout,” he communi- 
cated in a voice lower than a whisper, 
for sibilant whispers carry, and he spoke 
as noiselessly as a convict under the eyes 
of a guard, for far off we could see the 
Old Man on his nervous prowling up and 
down the quarterdeck, and Mrs. Dol- 
chers on her accustomed seat in the 
tropic moonlight, a white flower relaxed 
and weary, as though the moon rays had 
wilted her. 

**’Unger-strikin’—that’s wat she is,” 
Gedge went on in his convict mutter, 
“been “unger-strikin’ these ‘ight days! 
Woimed my way like a Malay learned 
me ‘round the side of that blarsted ’ouse 
near were Mrs. Dolchers was _ talkin’ 
with Mr. Nolan. Says she signed on as 
seaman an’ ain’t agoin’ to be no loidy 
passenger.”” He communicated his in- 
formation with determined secrecy as 


though an enemy were close at hand. He 
left me then, undoubtedly to spread his 
news, for by the next day it was through 
the fo’c’stle. 

We were full of nerves already, ready 
to fly at one another’s throats at in- 
finitesimal causes. The usual fo’e’stle 
card game had become a riot. And now 
the certainty was worse than our sus- 
picions. It put something up to us. 
That cruel and preposterous thing could 
not go on. She could not die of a hun- 
ger strike. While the thought of her 
return to us was an outrage upon our 
manhood which we could not endure, 
we were now within the circle of com- 
radeship of the gnawing anxiety of Mr. 
Nolan and Mr. and Mrs. Dolchers. 

From the first we had a horrid pre- 
sentiment that she would win, that 
flesh and blood could not hold out 
against the spectacle of her crucifixion— 
and then would come the insult upon 
our integrity, after the integrity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dolchers had been fed to the 
sharks. 

It was the tenth day, I think, that, 
white and tremulous, she emerged, 
dressed in sailors’ clothes. Her blue 
eyes gleamed out enormous from the 
emaciated pallor of her face. She ig- 
nored the aid that Mr. Nolan would 
have given her and weakly marched 
down to the fo’e’stle. We sat around 
the table that day enormously embar- 
rassed. No one knew what to say or do. 
She neither spoke to us nor noticed us, 
ate sparingly, and lay down then in the 
shade of the after-hatch, immensely 
weary and spent with conflict. Toward 
the end of the forenoon I could stand it 
no longer, and, trying to put a cheerful 
note into my “Feeling better?” I sat 
down in the shade beside her. 

“Oh, I'm all right,” she said. “This 
is just the beginning. I didn’t suppose 
it was going to be easy.”” At that large 
tears welled from her eyes, the weakness 
of exhaustion, I knew. She let them 
fall, hardened herself, and explained to 
me that she was getting ready for the 
next step of the battle. 
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[t was a hard one, that next step. We 
did not want her in the fo’e’stle. It was 
an impossible situation, even though 
nights she had the decency to sleep in 
the cabin. We stood together like an 
expulsive force, an invincible combina- 
tion that was ever pushing her away. 
But there she was, taking her watch, 
doing her work, knowing by a hair’s 
breadth how we hated her presence, 
going through it head-down, suffering 
doggedly, like a sick man _ walking 
through a storm that will overwhelm 
him if he doesn’t make shelter. 

Shelter for her was, of course, our tol- 
erance. Some way the spectacle of her 
mute gallantry undermined us. If she 
had explained once, if she had got angry, 
we should have been as merciless as a 
pack of dogs. Even now I do not know 
the steps of her victory over us, first our 
coveted tolerance, and later our liking, 
until after a while the fo’c’stle was al- 
most what it had been before it was sub- 
jected to her devastating and unwanted 
presence. 

During all this time I was conscious 
of a double role. I felt as the men felt. 
I writhed with them. I capitulated with 
them. I almost forgot with them, but 
she was mine from the very first by 
right of victory. 

She had opened the house of life for 
I had fought for her. I was as- 
sailed by innumerable curiosities con- 
cerning her. What had she fled from? 
Why was she here? What did she want? 
And why did she return to us rather 
than remain comfortable and _ lovely 
with Mrs. Dolchers? By that time I 
had a speaking acquaintance with the 
captain’s wife. On the pretext of going 
on some errand I would stand and talk 
with her. I never knew a _ sweeter 
woman—one who made you think of the 
soft smell of roses. But concerning 
\ura she was made of harder stuff than 
one would have supposed. 

“Why, Sandy, a girl can’t go on 
dreaming a romantic dream of this sort. 
[t's one thing for a girl to go aloft on 
her father’s vessel and under his protec- 


me. 
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tion, and another to sail the high seas 
alone like this,” she cried. 

“*How are you going to stop her?” I 
asked. 

“'There’s only one way,” said Mrs. 
Dolchers gently, her eyes seeking the 
soft horizon on which was painted the 
sudden mirage of a distant island. As 
if I did not know the way! As if I had 
not thought of it ever since I had seen 
Aura Dorn walking aft before Mr. 
Nolan, red staining her cheeks, her head 
high, a shaky uncertain flame behind the 
blue of her eyes. 

I knew it the more since our spirits 
flowed out together, Aura’s and mine, 
as water runs down hill. We spent 
hours together, lying on the deck looking 
up at the exorbitant tropic moon or lean- 
ing over the taffrail watching our incan- 
descent path through the waters. In 
these times she told me her story—of 
adventures in far countries, of voyages 
taken, and of her indomitable purpose 
to overcome the accident of birth which 
made her a girl. 


But she could not tell her story to me 
in its completeness. Later I filled in the 
details when I went back to Dennisport. 
What they thought of her there is 
summed up in Aunt Polly Hendricks’ 


name for her: “Old Dorn’s Hell Cat” 
she called Aura from the moment when 
Old Dorn himself came to his last an- 
chorage in Dennisport and left as a 
unique legacy his daughter to be cared 
for and brought up by a flock of decent, 
God-fearing Cape Codders. 

They knew, the whole lot of them, 
that trouble was brewing for them the 
first moment that they looked at Aura 
with her sullen and defiant magnificence, 
her dark head with its clipped hair. 
What she was defying was death and 
sorrow—defying life to get its teeth in 
her, a hard thing for a young girl to do 
in the face of grief and loss. For the 
going of Dorn’s vessel and the going of 
Old Dorn himself had meant the going 
of all her life. 

There she was, spewed up, you might 
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say, by the sea itself, a wild sea bird on 
a coast inhospitable enough, since it is 
glutted with sea wreckage, since there 
is an unending fight between the dwell- 
ers of the long peninsula and the might 
and fury of the sea for life itself, without 
the people who live in the low-lying gray 
houses being bothered with queer girls 
who have been brought up on the high 
seas. 

Aurora Borealis Dorn—no one would 
think of giving a child that name short 
of a woman crazy enough to bear her 
baby in a hurricane off the Horn. There 
isn’t a man along the creeping gray 
coast with its sudden flashes of cruel, 
magnificent dunes that wouldn’t tell you 
that women ought to stay off the sea, 
especially off sailing vessels, and of all 
the women who should stay ashore, cer- 
tainly those should who are going to 
bear children. 

Of course, to fit the decencies, Rosalba 
Dorn and her baby should have died, 
with no doctor aboard the vessel strug- 
gling like a blind, crazy horse, or plung- 
ing her nose so far under that it looked 
to everyone that she was going to make 
her final dive. The legend is that 
Rosalba washed and dressed the baby 
herself, all hands being occupied by the 
hurricane, and the lived and 
thrived. As for Rosalba, she died ashore 
some six years later while she was visit- 
ing her sister in New Bedford. After 
that Aura Dorn sailed the high seas on 
the Golden Rose, her father’s vessel, up 
to the time when the vessel was lost off 
outer Hurricane Bar in the Big Gale, and 
Aura was blown in, to the harbor of Den- 
nisport, hiding the ache of her heart 
under the garment of her arrogance, and 
putting this thing and that thing be- 
tween her and the realization that the 
sea had swept her old life away. 

That she did not shed tears for her 
father was no disgrace to her—not on 
the Cape. Women down there have 
looked the death of those they love in 
the face so often that when it comes 
there are enough of them who meet it 
dry eyed. But they did not think it fit- 
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ting of her, with her father just dead, to 
go out so often in M’nuel Souza’s motor 
dory. Motors delighted her. They were 
one of the things that she was put- 
ting between herself and her father’s 
death. 

Folks thought it less fitting 
later she went out with young 
Carvon. 


when 
Dave 
She went out with him every 
day while Pauline Carvon cried her eyes 
out in her cool lonely room, which, of 
course, she had no business to do, since 
she had already divorced Carvon. Al] 
the same, it seemed to Pauline Caryon 
a final anguish to see the two of them 
with the sea wind blowing in their hair, 
making for his boat in the face of all 
Dennisport. And Pauline was _ glad 
enough, as was Aunt Polly Hendricks 
and many another, when one day they 
came back angry at each other, angry so 
that they would not speak, angry so that 
hell fire burned in the eyes of Aura if she 
met him going head-down, like a bull 
going to butt something, when he passed 
her on the boardwalk. 

Aura didn’t put her head down. She 
looked straight through Dave, would 
not have known that he was there, 
would not have known that he existed, 
except for that glittering flame behind 
the living blue of her big eyes. 

Maybe it was because of this Dave 
Carvon started out to Yarmouth in 
weather in which no one should have 
tried to round the Point. It was by a 
trick of chance that Aura was out there 
in that gale—pure deviltry, according to 
Aunt Polly Hendricks, that a girl could 
see weather like that making and for the 
fun of it, mind you, take a man’s boat 
that didn’t belong to her and deliber- 
ately go out with a storm brewing that 
brought everything on the wide Atlantic 
scuttling to harbor. A legend grew up 
about Aura’s going out in that cockle- 
shell of a motor boat of M’nuel Souza’s 
that day. Everyone in town saw her. 

Dennisport stretches serpent-wise 
along a twisted line of coast, and forever 
the eyes of man and woman are turned 
out toward the sea by which they live, 
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and through which they so often die. 
So up and down the town it was: 

**Land sakes, what’s that—some one 
goin’ out?” 

The sea had become a vast proscenium 
and the whole town a theater whose au- 
dience watched Aura Dorn’s boat on its 
perilous cruise, and the audience united 
in their disapproval of a girl who made 
a plaything of death, as if the sea didn’t 
give one chances enough to drown with- 
out encouraging it. 

But I, who knew Aura Dorn, knew 
that she was not doing that. She was 
out in M’nuel Souza’s boat that day try- 
ing herself out, matching her strength 
with the terror of the sea, finding out in 
the test of danger who she was, acquaint- 
ing herself with the mastery of man and 
motor against wind and water, taking a 
chance, true enough, taking it with a 
quiet, willful deliberation, since it was 
necessary for her to know these things 
about herself and about danger. She 
was seeking the fruits of experience that 
day while the town gaped out at her 
with its disapproving: 

“Well, look at Old Dorn’s girl again!” 

But the eyes of youth turned on her 
with applause and envy, knowing that 
they too must temper themselves to life 
or else go under. I know that many a 
girl who spoke ill of Aura Dorn that af- 
ternoon had looked at her adventuring 
out over the dark water as one looks at 
a wayfarer bound to the Promised 
Land. 

When Dave Carvon started on his 
blind rush to Yarmouth he knew nothing 
about Aura’s perilous enterprise. The 
watchers along the waterfront saw him 
too, and named him mad as a coot to be 
going out. John Doremus who sailed 
with him refused him flat, so Dave 
Carvon went off short-handed, in a tow- 
ering rage, damning the soul of John 
Doremus to hell for not wanting to 
make a suicide of himself and a widow 
of his wife at Carvon’s bidding. But 
Carvon was like that. He had a temper 
like a black hurricane when he was 
crossed, and he was outward-bound that 





day, carried on the winds of his ow: 
against Aura. 

The watching town had a second 4.4 
to their drama which was being pls od 
against the background of a mi 
storm. None who could get up { 
their bed to watch the harbor but <.\ 
that something had happened to Dave 
Carvoni’s boat and that it was wallow ing 
in the trough of the sea. Who knows 
through what misstep he had been 
thrown and wounded? But there he was 
helpless, sure to founder, and there was 
Aura Dorn in M’nuel Souza’s boat mak- 
ing for him. The seas were running so 
high that people were betting she 
couldn’t board him and that it meant 
death for both of them—but the only 
thing it meant death for was the boat 
Aura was steering. She abandoned it 
to the storm’s fury as though it was a 
peanut-shell, took Dave’s wheel and 
brought him in. When they got him 
ashore they brought him to the house 
nearest the wharf, which was Aunt Polly 
Hendricks’, and sent for the doctor, the 
troop of people crowding in behind the 
men that carried him and Aura Dorn. 

It was right there before them all that 
Dave Carvon asked Aura to marry him, 
his face like a white blot against the sofa, 
the blood dripping down his arm and his 
voice hardly louder than a whisper—the 
very hand of death squeezing the words 
out of him as if he were afraid he might 
go sprawling down the gulf of death be- 
fore he had time to tell Aura that he 
loved her and wanted her for his wife. 

From what they tell me, it seems that 
Aura stood there white as he. The story 
goes that people in the room drew away 
from them and left them for a matter of 
seconds in a sort of sacred isolation, 
Dave Carvon fighting consciousness and 
speaking out his heart to Aura Dorn, 
who stood there in front of him, tall and 
grave and yet with big tears in her eyes. 

Temptation walked by Aura Dorn’s 
side that day, for she loved Dave 
Carvon and she had snatched him from 
death, and the shadow of death was ver) 
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purpose was like a confession of 
th. She made it to him and made it 
the whole town and she was whiter 

n Carvon when she told him: 

‘I'm not going to be any man’s wife! 

, going to be master of my own vessel.” 

[here was a silence in the room, un- 
natural like the quiet before storms 
break. Then Dave Carvon lifted his 

ead ever so little and said: 

“(ood for you, Aura Dorn!” 

Through the listening people came a 
whispering buzz of talk that didn’t stop 
until the whole town was filled with the 
noise of clicking tongues, so that one 
would suppose that 
playing. 


castanets were 

There is a place where endurance 
ends, and Carvon’s face and his gallant, 
“Good for you, Aura Dorn!” which 
meant his understanding of her, was the 
danger signal for her. It must have 
sounded in her heart, from what I know 
of her, like a bell on a sunken reef. 

The story of her in Dennisport ends 
there, stark and abrupt, the two of them 
facing each other and the town buzzing 
and clacking its accompaniment of their 
drama. 


And now after her running away from 
them and from love, Fate had spun the 
wheel again and Aura Dorn was a girl 
once more, walking the deck with Mrs. 


Dolchers. After one of their long talks 
Aura would go away, eyes fixed as if 
she had been breathing some subtle 
narcotic. 

These were the times when she would 
be especially close to me. Lying there 
on deck in the evening, I would have the 
illusion that has never come to me since 
of another human spirit intermingling it- 
self with mine, instead of being isolated 
from all other creatures. 

It was a curious irony that I should 
feel this more when she would talk to 
me about the work she wanted to do. 
\ ridiculous ambition as one writes it 
down, but Aura was no more to be 
laughed at than Joan of Arc when she 
desired to save France. She would sit 
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there in the moonlight, head thrown 
back, looking like a strong and gallant 
boy, indefinably pure, for a second 
purged of the imperfection of both man 
and woman— independent of man, yield- 
ing, too, and infinitely desirable. I re- 
member her saying: 

“You see, Sandy, I want life whole 
like this.” She cupped her hands as if 
she held in their mystic circle the apple 
of life. 

“Some people get only the peeling 
and the core,”’ I reminded her. 

“Oh,” she cried in that impatient way 
of hers, “there are lots of people who 
live on crumbs and dregs, but not I— 
not I! At most, women have half of 
life. I want my own life whole. A 
small thing, isn’t it, to want to be 
master of a vessel? As many men can 
be masters of vessels as there are ships 
on the sea. And I want the rest, too.” 
And she let her voice trail off. 

“The rest?” I asked, without daring 
to seek her eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered with sudden 
firmness, mingled with a touch of her 
defiant pride as though she was daring 
fate again, “the rest of it—love, home, 
children if I wish.” 

Then without knowing how it hap- 
pened, I had her in my arms. I had 
planned nothing like this, nor she. The 
wall that divides human beings one from 
another was shattered and we two were 
merged in each other. For the week that 
lay between this moment and our land- 
fall she was mine completely. She was 
off her guard with me. I disarmed her. 
During the week of happiness I scarcely 
dared to look at my shadow for fear of 
breaking the spell. I was afraid of a 
sympathetic glance from Mrs. Dolchers 
or a word from one of the men. 

The high perfection of these few hours 
was like a pale iridescence one finds in 
the zenith in the south when the sky 
overhead holds such an exquisite pallor 
that it seems that a breath will send the 
whole heavens blowing through the 
spaces of eternity. 

We went ashore at Shanghai, Aura 
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and I, in the captain’s boat with Mrs. 
Dolchers, Aura dressed in sheer organ- 
die, a bride ready for her bridal wreath. 

And there, standing straight, his arms 
crossed as though he had been waiting 
for days and would wait for eternity, 
was Dave Carvon. She stood a moment 
looking, her eves sought mine for a frac- 
tion of a second, and it was as if she 
shook from her some lovely enchant- 
ment, and she ran to him crying: 

“Oh, save me, save me! See him—” 
she pointed at me, “and her!” Her 
voice broke in horror. “They want to 
Mrs. Dolchers 


put me inside a cage!” 
followed her. 

“Why, Aura!” she cried. “Why, my 
little girl, what ails you?” 


Aura turned to me, unmindful of any- 
thing but her own distress, and flinging 
her arms round me. Drops of sweat 
stood out on Aura’s white forehead and 
on her short upper lip when she left me 
for Dave Carvon. For a moment she 
searched my eyes without speaking as 
though begging me to understand. 

“*Good-by,”” she said, “I have to do 
it! I have to go!” 

We stood there dazed, Captain Dol- 
chers, Mrs. Dolchers, and I, for you un- 
derstand we had been going to the em- 
bassy for proper papers for ourselves and 
then to find the English minister. We 
were a wedding party. 

At that moment, of course, there was 
nothing for me but grief and loss. It 
seemed to me that I was gutted of all 
desire of life, slit up, rendered useless at 
the suddenness of this incredible loss. 

It was long before I understood that 
the sense of protection, the desire for 
security, must have meant for Aura 
Dorn the lust for some lovely and fatal 
opiate. 

The blood of a thousand women clam- 
ored in her veins for this security. The 
heart of her cried aloud for love and 
home and children, but there was some- 
thing more potent in her than this im- 
memorial desire. A chance seed blown 
from the mouth of the sea wind had 
taken root in her and had grown 


mightily. It had become her substa 
This was the essence of her hx 
Destroy it, and you destroyed her 
and what I had to offer her, me: 
death, and she knew it. At the 
root of her were the old desires nagyi;), 
and gnawing her, ready to devour {}) 
strong tree of her life. There have be: 
a few women in history whose love «f 
art or accomplishment or power has 
been stronger than the age-old lust for 
peace, security, and the deeper lust for 
something weaker than herself to pro- 
tect. 

For a moment I had held her in my 
hands, this bright tameless thing, whose 
courage flew so high, kin to Joan of Are, 
kin to the women down the ages whose 
names are written into the history of the 
race, kin also to the innumerable anony- 
mous women who have made the same 
gallant attempt to have life whole and 
who have gone down to defeat. With 
all the passion that was in me I desired 
with my love to defeat her purposes; 
and now she had turned herself from me 
and had left me, I felt not a wounded 
thing, but something that was a wound 
itself. 

The haze that mercifully blurs the 
memory of torture shut out the details 
of the next few months. I know that I 
raged through Shanghai, a soul de- 
mented, and that hidden violence whose 
existence within me I had not suspected 
was churned to the surface of my being. 

But Aura was gone, engulfed by the 
seas’ immensities. 

One thing I had found out was that 
Carvon had been waiting for her, and 
soon enough I learned that search for 
her was a useless thing. So in the end 
of my quest I landed in Dennisport and 
there I learned that Dave Carvon had 
started in pursuit of Aura Dorn when 
by rights he should have been in the 
hospital. There was some kinship be- 
tween them which I could not share, for 
he guessed that she would ship as a boy. 
The details of how he found out that she 
had sailed on that ancient barkentine, | 
do not know. Anyway, it was by no 
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e that he was waiting for us in 
ghal. 
| jad plenty of time to think things 
during the months of tumultuous 
h, plenty of time to review each 
event after I had given up hoping and 
resumed the business of living again, 
which took me as far as one can trace a 
line across the world from where I was 
Not wanting anything from life, 
life was bountiful of material advan- 


born. 


tages. 

News came of the finding of an im- 
portant fishery on one of the smaller 
islands, and I was sent down ostensibly 
to start a trading station, but really to 
make friends with the natives. A place 
exquisite, lovely, floating between sea 
and sky. According to our plans, I was 
to stay several weeks alone in the trad- 
ers house while the rest of the expedi- 
tion went out quietly to find out the 
value of the fishing ground. 
off the line of traffic. 
horizon. 


We were 
No sail crossed the 
No packet called on us. Here 
was solitude absolute. The whole thing 
as I look back on it seems like some 
phantasmal picture thrown across the 
screen, even to the detail of the flower- 
decked copper-colored women and the 
ceremony of welcome in the chief's 
house. 

I lived outside the circle of reality in- 
stead of in a real world, while life held 
its breath. It seemed part of the phan- 
tasm of existence to see a vessel making 
for us, a smart barkentine, built in 
northern waters. Maine might have 
fathered her. The Elephant of Siam flew 
at her mast-head. Dusk was coming on 
before they cast anchor in the water of 
the atoll, and I, as I walked to the land- 
ing to meet them, saw a man slung over 
the side in a hammock by the native 
sailors. 

Two other men, first and second mate 
I supposed, descended the companion- 
way rapidly. The mate looked like a 
strong fellow, slender but rather too ele- 
gant a build for my taste. The second 
mate was the sort of man you might see 
in any port, a man who followed the sea 
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throughout the days of his existence, 
cursing it and cursing the men he drove, 
brutafizing them and brutalizing himself 
in the ports of the world, an ordinary 
hard character without intelligence, but 
through large experience an efficient sea- 
man. He was inclined to conversation 
and told me, before the sick captain had 
been fairly settled in the launch, that he 
and the mate had brought the Menang 
through the straits in some particularly 
nasty weather, and that the captain had 
been taken with the fever a few days out 
of the island of Tahau. I bent over the 
sick man, who was spent with the effort 
of getting over the side, listening to the 
second mate’s importunate: 

“*He’s pretty bad, sir, don’t you think? 
A goner, I take it.””. The man spoke as 
though the master was already so far on 
the other side that there was no possi- 
bility of the sound of human speech 
reaching him. I looked down at the man 
lying there, inert, unconscious. 

Then suddenly I lifted my head to 
find myself looking into the face of 
Aura Dorn, who stared back at me with 
the incredulity of an unbeliever con- 
fronted by an indubitable ghost. Her 
eyes stared out at me, enormous, and in 
her look, in the gesture of negation of 
her hand, I knew that she had given up 
the hope of Dave Carvon’s life. Fever 
had burned him out and candles of death 
were ready for lighting at his head and 
feet. 

We put him to bed in one of the spare 
rooms of my house, and Aura went in 
with him. I could hear, as if from very 
far off, an occasional murmur of their 
voices as though they were speaking in- 
timately to each other but yet across 
wide distances. The second mate and I 
had dinner together in almost complete 
silence, the mate contributing from time 
to time as cheerful table talk: 

““He’s a goner, the cap’n is—that’s a 
cinch. A goner, he is, a fine master of 
a vessel!”’ as he looked at me specula- 
tively, with his little pig eyes. 

His atmosphere of commonplace de- 
bauchery was curiously nerve-racking, 
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with that murmur in the next room, 
Carvon dying, Aura accompanying him 
as far as she could through the@dark 
doorway. 

In the one look that I had had of her 
I had glimpsed how much she had been 
tempered to life. She was brown and 
strong, but before me came the disturb- 
ing memory of her as she was in the 
dress that should have been her bridal 
dress. Well, she had done it, I reflected. 
Here she was, first mate of a vessel, with 
a pilot’s license, no doubt, and on her 
way to be master—and then I was 
ashamed of myself for thinking about 
her at all with Dave Carvon’s soul strug- 
gling to go. 

From the first there was no hope for 
him. The second mate and Aura and 
I would sit at meals, Aura and I making 
no pretense of talking while the mate 
filled the empty air witu chatter. It’s 
a hard thing to watch the life of a man 
ebb out drop by drop. I could watch 
Aura growing thin under it, but tem- 
pered too, like a sword with too sharp 
a cutting edge, as though his going was 
urging her on to some impossible effort. 

There would be queer ghastly inter- 
ludes when there were things astir whose 
meaning I couldn’t grasp. I remember 
one ignominious evening when Aura 
caught the mate with his speculative 
gaze on her and stared him down until 
an unexpected fit of nervousness struck 
him and he rushed out into the night and 
Aura lay back in her chair, spent as with 
some inhumanly difficult effort. 

Carvon was dead at last. He had 
been dead since a moment before dawn. 
Now it was two o'clock. The bungalow 
was enveloped in that enchanted silence 
which heat brings in the tropics. In the 
house there was no sound anywhere, and 
yet I was filled with a discomfort as 
though there was a noise louder than 
thunder in my ears. There was death 
in the house and something else sinister 
and menacing, on whose meaning I 
could not put my hand. The silence of 
the house was enveloped in a web of 
sound of insects and birds intermingled 


with the beat of the surf. Tog: 
they fenced in the silence of the 
completely from the substance of |) 

Into this quiet, in which day se: 
to me to have a density that was lik: 
darkness of midnight, there resou) 
the sudden crash of a single revo 
shot. I bounded to my feet, tearing || 
netting of my bed as I went into th: 
ing room, and found Aura standing over 
the mate, who had fallen face forward 
on the floor. 

For a matter of seconds we faced each 
other, while before me moved the whole 
passage of the drama of which I had 
been a silent and ignorant spectator. | 
do not think we spoke as we took him 
up and put him on his bed. I saw that 
she was shaking as though with an ague. 
After what seemed hours I asked: 

“How long have you known about 
it?” 

“T haven’t known. I wasn’t sure 
not until he made for me—not abso- 
lutely, though it’s been in the back of 
my head ever since Dave was taken sick, 
ever since we sailed. He guessed and | 
felt he guessed, and I felt he was 
waiting.” 

Together we carried the mate into his 
room. 

“Come,” I said, and she followed me 
unresistingly, unresisting, she drank 
what I poured for her, her hand moving 
like a somnambulist’s. 

“For God’s sake,” I broke out, “why 
didn’t you tell me, Aura? Why didn’t 
you warn me?” 

She made a faint gesture which ex- 
pressed the whole story of her life, her 
weariness, and her struggle, a gesture 
which seemed to say: 

“Tell you what would have given you 
some claim on me? Tell you what would 
be the first step in the recognition of my 
love—for you, Sandy, are the world and 
goodness, and security and home and 
love.” I could not bear it. It was be- 
yond endurance of flesh and blood. 

“Aura,” I cried out, “why do you 
have to goon? Why must you? That 
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| where the dead mate lay—*“‘is go- 
to be lying in wait for you always.” 
ie nodded. It seemed as though the 
e of eternities drifted between us 
fore she broke it to say: 
Worse things, too, Sandy.” 

| echoed stupidly: “Worse things?” 
ind then I realized that my hands, to 
wcupy themselves, had been cleaning 

- gun and loading it again. I passed 
it to her and she put it in its holster, 
moving like a mechanical doll. 

“You,” she said in a firmer tone, “al- 
ways calling to me, always speaking to 
me about rest and about peace and 
about my own foolishness, undermining 
me so what I’m trying to do will have 
no worth.” 

“But for God’s sake,” I cried, 
can be helped, can’t you? 
helped you. You needn't 
pushed to this.” 

“T’ve got to take the vessel out, 
haven’t I?” she answered. “It’s my re- 
sponsibility. I couldn’t take it with the 
mate along; I had to wait until I knew.” 
She smiled at me with the same loveli- 
ness as when, years before on that an- 
cient barkentine, she had said she would 
marry me. “It was my _ business. 
You’re mixed up with the other side of 
life that I’ve snatched at now and then. 
Oh, I know how sweet it is. In between 
voyages Dave and I would play at it in 
Paris. Then for a few days I would be 
a woman, dressed in sweet, soft clothes, 
keeping house, being taken care of like 
other women. What loveliness!”’ Tears 
rolled down her face, though she looked 
at me with a face as unlined as that of 
a young boy. It was unbearable. Death 
everywhere and the flies buzzing and 
Aura Dorn telling me the story of the 
moments she had snatched from life 
when she had “lived whole,” I suppose 
she would have said. 

The afternoon had come to an end. 
Outside I could hear the padding of the 
two Chinese boys. Aura raised her head 
to listen. 

“Td better take her out while there’s 
daylight,” she said. She went to the 


“you 
Carvon 
have been 
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door and whistled shrilly. Like a 
shadow, the Malay bos’n rose from the 
place where he had been waiting. “We 
go out on the tide,” I heard Aura tell 
him, her voice coming to me as if from 
a distance. 

She went into the room where Dave 
Carvon lay, and stood for a long time 
looking at him dry eyed, I standing be- 
side her rolling over in my mind what 
destiny might hold for her. The im- 
memorial need for security might poison 
her at last and she might live with some 
man the life of all women, or the violence 
of the sea which had taken Old Dorn 
might overwhelm her, and there were 
other alternatives of which I dared not 
think. 

She finished her watch beside Carvon, 
and as though waking from sleep, walked 
firmly into the other room. At the door 
she paused to look at him again. “He's 


the only one who ever tried to help me,” 
she said as though speaking to herself. 
For a second she stood there, an anony- 


mous crusader, infinitely solitary. 

“T’m going now,” she told me, 
put her arms round my _ neck 
kissed me. 


and 
and 


I stood a moment, dazed as a man 
walking in his sleep, watching her as she 
made her way toward the landing. 
Then, involuntarily, I called to her: 

“Good for you, Aura Dorn!” The 
words dragged from me by the sheer 
insane gallantry of her. With hope dy- 
ing, I dipped my colors to her courage 
as Carvon had dipped his when he him- 
self was dying for all he knew. 

At that she stopped short and turned 
toward me, peering at me as though un- 
believing what she had heard. So we 
stood facing each other a moment, look- 
ing at what had happened between us; 
for I, who had meant peril to her life, 
was ranged now alongside of her. I 
knew that Aura Dorn, with her master’s 
license, captain of a vessel, dressed as 
she wished to be in a woman’s skirt as 
a sign that she was sure of herself and in- 
vulnerable, would come back to me—since 
for her victory was to have life whole. 
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( N the part of Philip and Sunshine 

Ansley the confidence was such 
that Hildred was permitted to take a 
walk with Tom before his departure for 
New York. 

“We're not engaged,” Hildred re- 
ported as part of her mother’s condi- 
tions, “and we can’t be engaged unless 
you're proved to be Harry Whitelaw. 
Mother thinks you’re going to be. So 
apparently the question in the long run 
will be as to whether or not you want me.” 

“It won't be that. I’m crazy about 
you, Hildred, more than any fellow ever 
was before.” 

“And that’s the way I feel about you, 
Tom. I don’t care a bit about the things 
dad and mother think so important. 
You’re you; you're not your father or 
your mother, whoever they may have 
been. I shouldn’t love you any the 
better if you became the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitelaw. It would only make it 
easier.” 

It was a windy afternoon in April, 
with the trees in new leaf. All along the 
Fenway the bridal-veil made cascades of 
whiteness whiter than the hawthorns. 
Pansies and forget-me-nots brightened all 
the footpaths. The two tall, supple fig- 
ures bent and laughed in the teeth of the 
lusty wind. 

Rather it was she who laughed, since 
she had the confidence in life, while he 
knew only life’s problems. He had al- 
ways known life’s problems, and though 
there had never been a time when he was 


free from them, he never had had one to 
solve so difficult as this. 

“But that’s where the shoe pinches,” 
he declared, “that I’m myself, so much 
more myself than many fellows are; and 
yet, unless I turn into some one else, | 
shall lose you.” 

She threw back her answer with a kind 
of radiant honesty. “‘ You couldn’t lose 
me, Tom. I couldn’t lose you. We've 
grown together. Nothing can cut us 
asunder. One can’t win out against two 
people who’re as willing to wait as we 
are.” 

He was not comforted. “Oh, wait! 
I don’t want to wait.” 

“Neither do I; but we’d both rather 
wait than give each other up.” 

* Wait—for how long?” 

“How can I tell how long? As long 
as we have to.” 

“Till your father and mother die?” 

“Oh, gracious, no! I’m not killing the 
poor lambs. Till they come round. 
They’ll come round.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because fathers and mothers always 
do. Once they see how sad I'll be 

“Oh, you’re going to play that game.” 

She was indignant. “I shan’t play a 
game. I shall be sad. I’m all right now 
while you’re here; but once you’re gone 

well, if dad and mother want a martyr 
on their hands, they’ll have one. | 
shan’t be putting it on either. I'll not 
be able to help myself.” 

“I'd rather they came around for 
some other reason than to save your 


life.” 
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“T’m not particular about the reason 
so long as they come round. But you 
see I’m talking as if the worse were com- 
ing to the worst. As a matter of fact, I 
believe the good is coming to the best.” 

“Which means that you think the 
Whitelaws ...” 

“T know they will.” 

“And thatI...” 

“Oh, Tom, you'll be reasonable, won’t 


99 
your 


He was silent. Even Hildred couldn’t 
see What his past had meant to him. A 
wretched, miserable past from some 
points of view, at least it was his own. 
It had entered into him and made him. 
It was as hard to take it now as a hide- 
ous mistake as it would have been to 
take his breathing or the circulation of 
his blood. 

The farther it drifted behind him the 
more content he was to have known it. 
Each phase had given him something he 
recognized as an asset. Honey, the 
Quidmores, the Tollivants, Mrs. Crewd- 
son, the “mudda,”’ had all left behind 
them experiences which time was begin- 
ning to consecrate. Hildred couldn’t un- 
derstand any more than anybody else 
what it cost him to disclaim them. He 
often wondered whether, had he been 
born the son of Henry and Eleonora 
Whitelaw, and never been stolen away 
from them, he would have grown to be 
another Tad. He thought it very likely. 

Not that Tad hadn’t justified himself. 
He had. His record in the war had gone 
far toredeem him. He had come through 
with sacrifice and honor. Having fought 
without a seratch for a year and a half, 
he had, on the very morning of the day 
when the Armistice was signed, received 
a wound which, because of the infection 
in his blood, had resulted in the loss of 
his right arm. This maiming, which the 
chance of a few hours would have saved 
him, he took, according to Hildred, with 
splendid pluck, though also with an in- 
clination to be peevish. Lily, so Tom’s 
letters from Henry Whitelaw had long 
ago informed him, had married a man 


named Greenshields, had had a baby, 
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had been divorced, and again lived at 
home with her parents. 

Tom pondered on the advantages 
they, Tad and Lily, were assumed to 
have enjoyed and which he himself had 
been denied. Everyone, Hildred in- 
cluded, took it for granted that ease and 
indulgence were blessings, and that he 
had suffered from the loss of them. Per- 
haps he had; but he hadn’t suffered 
more than Tad and Lily on whom they 
had been lavished. Tad _ with his 
maimed body, Lily with her maimed life, 
were not of necessity the product of 
wealth and luxury; but neither did a 
blasted soul or character come of neces- 
sity from poverty and hardship, or even 
from an origin in crime. 

He couldn’t explain this to Hildred, 
partly because she didn’t care, partly 
because he had not the words, and 
mostly because her assumptions were 
those of her society. She would love 
him just the same whether he were the 
son of a woman who had killed herself 
in jail, or that of a banker known 
throughout the world; but the advan- 
tages of being the latter were to her be- 
yond argument. So they were to him, 
except that 

Thus with Hildred he came to no con- 
clusions any more than with her par- 
ents. With her as with them it was an 
object to keep him from making any 
statement that might seem too decisive. 
If they left it to Henry Whitelaw and 
himself the scales could but dip in one 
direction. 

And yet when actually face to face 
with the banker, Tom doubted if the 
subject were going to be raised. He had 
written, reminding Whitelaw of the 
promise he himself had exacted, that 
on looking for work, he should apply 
first of all to him. Like Ansley, the 
banker had made an appointment at his 
office. 

The office was in the ponderous and 
somewhat forbidding structure which 
bore the name of Meek and Brokenshire 
in Wall Street. The room into which 
Tom was shown was shabby and unpre- 
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tentious. Square, low-ceiled, lighted by 
two windows looking into yards or 
courts, its one bit of color lay in the 
green and red of a Turkey rug, thread- 
bare in spots, and scuffed into wrinkles. 
Against the walls were heavily carved 
walnut bookcases, housing books of ref- 
erence. A few worn leather armchairs 
made a rough circle about a wide flat- 
topped desk, which stood in the center 
of the room. On the desk were some 
valuable knickknacks, paper weights, 
paper cutters, pen trays, and other odds 
and ends, evidently gifts. A  white- 
marble mantelpiece clumsily sculptured 
in the style of 1840 was adorned above 
by the lithographed head of the first J. 
Howard Brokenshire, also of 1840, and 
one of the founders of the firm. 

For the first few minutes the room was 
empty. Tom stood timidly close to the 
door through which he had come in. The 
banker entered from a room adjoining. 

“Ah, here you are!” 

He crossed the floor rapidly. For a 
long minute Tom found himself held as 
he had been held before, the man’s right 
hand grasping his, the left hand resting 
on his shoulder. There was also the 
same searching with the eyes, and the 
same little weary push when the eyes 
had searched enough. 

“Sit down.” 

Tom took the armchair nearest him; 
the man drew up another. He drew it 
close, with hungry eagerness. Tom was 
apologetic. 

“T must beg your pardon, sir, for ask- 
ing vou to see me—’’ 

“Oh, no, my dear boy. I should have 
been hurt if you hadn’t. I’ve been ex- 
pecting you ever since I read that you’d 
landed. What made you go to Boston 
before coming here?” 

There was confession in Tom’s smile. 
“T had to see some one.” 

“Was it Hildred Ansley?” 

Tom found himself coloring, and with- 
out an answer. 

“Oh, vou needn’t tell me. I didn’t 
mean to embarrass you. The Ansleys 
are very good friends of mine. Known 
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them well for years. If it hadn’t been 
for them you and I might never have oui 
together. Now give me some account of 
yourself. It must be nearly two mont|\s 
since I last heard from you.” 

Tom gave such scraps of information 
as he hadn’t told in letters, and thoug|)t 
might be of interest. With some use of 
inner force he nerved himself to ask 
after Mrs. Whitelaw, and “the other 
members of the family,” a phrase which 
evaded the use of names. 

The banker talked more freely than 
he had written. He talked as to one 
with whom he could open his heart, and 
not as to an outsider. Mrs. Whitelay 
was stronger and calmer, less subject to 
the paralyzing terrors which had beset 
her for so long. Tad was doing with 
himself the best he could, but the best 
in the case of a fellow of his age and 
tastes who had lost his right arm was 
not very good. He could ride a little, 


guiding his horse with his left hand, but 
he couldn’t drive a car, or hunt, or play 


polo, or use his hand for writing. He 
could hardly dress himself; he fed him- 
self only when everything was cut up for 
him, In the course of time he would 
probably do better, but as yet he couldn't 
do much. Lily had made a mess of 
things. It was worse than what he had 
told Tom in his letters. She had eloped 
with a worthless fellow, whom he, her 
father, had forbidden her to know, and 
who wanted nothing but her money. It 
was a sad affair, and had stunned or be- 
wildered her. He didn’t like to talk of 
it, but Tom would see for himself. 

He reverted to Tom’s own concerns. 
“You wrote to me about a job.” 

“Yes, sir; but I’m afraid it’s bother- 
ing you too much.” 

“Don’t think that. I’ve got the job.” 

The young man tried to speak, but the 
other hurried on. 

“T hope you'll take it, because I’ve 
been keeping it for you ever since I saw 
you last.” 

Tom’s eyes opened wide. 
three years?” 

“Oh, there was no hurry. 


“Over 
Easy 
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snough to save it. I want you to be one 
of the assistants to my own confidential 
secretary. This will keep you close to 
myself, which is where I want to have 
you for the first year at least. You'll 
get the hang of a lot of things there, and 
anything you don’t understand I can ex- 
plain to you. Later, if you want to go 
into the study of banking more scientif- 
ically—well, I shall be able to direct 
you.” 

* He sat dazzled, speechless. It was the 
future !—Hildred !—happiness!—honor! 

—the big life!—the conquest of the 
world!’ He could have them all by sit- 
ting still, by saying nothing, by letting 
it be implied that he renounced his loy- 
alties, by being passive in the hand of 
this goodwill. He would be a fool, he 
told himself, not to yield to it. Every- 
one in his senses would consider him a 
fool. The father of the Whitelaw baby 
believed that he had found his child. 
Why not let him believe it? How did 
he, Tom Whitelaw, know that he wasn’t 
his child? The woman who had told 
him he was never to think so was dead 
and in her grave. Judged by all reason- 
able standards, he owed her nothing but 
a training in wicked ways. He would 
give her up. He would admit, tacitly 
anyhow, even if not in words, that she 
had stolen him. He would be grateful 
to this man—and profit by his mistake. 

He began to speak. “I hardly know 
how to thank you, sir, for so much kind- 
I only hope—” He was trying 
to find the words in which to express his 
ambition to prove worthy of this trust, 
but he found himself saying something 
else— “I only hope that you're not 
doing all this for me because you think 
I’m—TI’m your son.” 

Leaning toward him, the banker put 
his hand on his knee. “Suppose we 
don’t bring that up just yet. Suppose 
we just—go on. Asa matter of fact— 
I'm talking to you quite frankly—more 
frankly than I could speak to anyone 
else in the world—but as a matter of 
fact I—I want some one who’ll—who’'ll 
be like a son to me—whether he’s my 
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son or not. I wonder if you’re old 
enough to understand.” 

“T think I am, sir.” 

“I’m rather a lonely man. I’ve got 
great cares, great responsibilities. I can 
swing them all right. There are my 
partners, fine fellows all of them; there 
are as many friends as I can ask for. 
But I’ve nobody who comes—who comes 
very close to me—as a son could come. 
I’ve thought—I've thought it for some 
time past—that—whoever you are—you 
might do that.” 

As he leaned with his hand on Tom’s 
knee his eyes were lower than Tom’s own. 
Tom looked down into them. It was 
strange to him that this man who held 
so much of the world in his grasp should 
be speaking to him almost pleadingly. 
His memories filed by him with the 
speed and distinctness of lightning. He 
was the little boy moving from tenement 
to tenement; he was in the big shop on 
that Christmas Eve; he was walking with 


his mother in front of the policeman; he 
was watching her go away with the 


woman who was like a Fate; he was 
staring at the Christmas Tree; he was 
being pelted on his first day at school; 
he was picking strawberries for the 
Quidmores; he was sleeping in the same 
room with Honey; he was acting as 
chauffeur at the inn-club in Dublin, 
New Hampshire, and picking up this 
very man at Keene. And here they 
were together, the instinct of the father 
calling to the son, while the instinct of 
the son was scarcely, if at all, articulate. 

The struggle was between his future 
and his past. “I must be his son,” he 
cried to himself. But another voice 
cried, “And yet I can’t be.”” Aloud he 
said, modestly, “I’m not sure, sir, that 
I could fill the bill for you.” 

“That would be up to me. It isn’t 
what you can do but what I’m looking 
for that matters in a case like this.” He 
stood up. “I’m sorry I must go back 
to a conference inside, but I shall see 
you soon again. What’s your address in 
New York?” 


Tom gave him the name of the hotel 
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at which he was putting up. Whitelaw 
had never heard of it. 

“Can't you do better than that?” 

“Oh, it isn’t bad, sir. [I’m not used 
to luxury, and I manage very well. I’m 
quite all right.” 

“Is it money?” 

“Only in the sense that everything is 
money. I’ve a little saved—not much— 
and I like to keep on the weather side of 
it. The man who did more for me than 
anybody else—the ex-burglar I told you 
about—always taught me to be eco- 
nomical.” 

“All the same I don’t like to have you 
staying in a place like that. You must 
let me—” 

“Oh, no, sir! I'd a great deal rather 
not.”” He spoke in some alarm. “I’ve 
got to be on my own. I must be.” 

“Oh, very well!” 

The tone was not precisely cold; it 
was that of a man whose good intentions 
were sensitive. Tom did something 
which he never had supposed he would 
have dared to do. He went up to this 
man, and laid his hand gently on his 
arm. Instantly the man’s free hand was 
laid on the one which touched him, wel- 
coming the caress. Tom tried to explain 
himself. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m not grateful, sir. I 
hope you don’t think that. But—but 
I’m myself, you see. I’ve got to stand 
on my own feet. I know how to do it. 
I’ve learned. I—I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

“IT want you to do whatever you 
think best yourself. You’re the only 
judge.” They had separated now, and 
the banker held out his hand. “Oh, and 
by the way,” he continued, clinging to 
Tom’s hand in the way he had done 
on earlier occasions, “my wife wants to 
see you. She told me to ask you if you 
couldn’t go and lunch with her to- 
morrow.” 

Since there was no escape, Tom could 
only brace himself. 

“Very well, sir. It’s kind of Mrs. 
Whitelaw. Ill go with pleasure. At 
one o'clock?” 


“At one o'clock.” He picked up a 
card from the desk. “This is our ad- 
dress. You'll find Mrs. Whitelaw less 
less emotional than when you saw her 
last and more—more used to the idea.” 

Without explaining the idea to which 
she was more used, the banker released 
Tom’s hand with his customary little 
push, as if he had had enough of him, 
hurrying out by the door through which 
he had come in. 
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Before turning into bed that night 
Tom had fought to a finish his battle 
with himself. The victory rested, he 
hoped, with common sense. He could 
no longer doubt that before very long 
an extraordinary offer would be made to 
him. To-repulse it would be insane. 

“As far as my personal preferences 
go,” he wrote to Hildred, “I would 
rather remain as I am. Remaining as 
I am would be easier. I’m free; I’ve no 
one to consider; I know my own way of 
life, and can follow it pretty surely. But 
I’m not adaptable. You yourself must 
often have noticed that my mind works 
stiffly, and that I find it hard to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. I’m nar- 
row, solitary, concentrated, and _ self- 
willed. But as long as I’ve no one to 
consult I can get along. 

“To enter a family of which I know 
nothing of the ways or traditions or 
points of view is going to be a tough job. 
It will be much tougher than if I merely 
married into it. In that case I should 
be only an adjunct to it, whereas in 
what may happen now I shall have to 
become an integral part of it. I must 
be as a leg instead of as a crutch. | 
don’t know how I shall manage it. 

“Tm not easily intimate with anyone. 
Perhaps that’s the reason why, as you 
say, I haven’t enough of the lover in me. 
I’m not naturally a lover. I’m not nat- 
urally a friend. I’m a solitary. A solli- 
tude d deux, with the servants, as you 
always like to stipulate, is my concep- 
tion of an earthly paradise. 
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“To you the normal of life is a father, 
a mother, a brother, a sister. To me it 
isn’t. To have a father seems abnormal 
to me, or to have a sister or a brother. 
if | can see myself with a mother it’s 
hecause of a poignant experience of the 
kind that burns itself into the memory. 
But I can’t see myself with another 
mother, and that’s what I’ve got to do. 
Mind you, it isn’t a stepmother I must 
see, nor an adopted mother, nor a 
mother-in-law; it’s a real mother of my 
own flesh and blood. I must see a real 
brother, a real sister. They think that 
all they have to do is to fling their doors 
open, and that it will be a simple thing 
for me to walk in. But I must fling 
open something more tightly sealed than 
any door ever was—my life, my affec- 
tions, my point of view. They are four, 
and need only make room for one. I’m 
only one, and must make room for four. 
jut I’m going to do it. I’m going 
to do it for a number of reasons, which 
I shall try to give you in their order. 
“First, for your sake. 
For me that is enough. 
too. 


You want it. 
I see your rea- 
It will help us with your 
father and mother, and all our future 
life. So that settles that. 

“Then, I want to conform to what 
those who care anything about me 
would expect. I don’t want to seem a 
fool. It’s what I should seem if I turned 
such an offer down. Nobody would un- 
derstand my emotional and sentimental 
reasons but myself; and when it comes 
to the emotional and sentimental there 
is a pro side as well as a con to the whole 
situation. 

“Because if I must have a father 
there’s no one whom I could so easily 
accept as a father as this very man. He 
seems to me like my father; I think I 
seem to him like his son. More than 
that, he looks like my father, and I must 
look like the kind of son he would natu- 
rally have. I’m sure he likes me, and I 
snow I like him. If I were choosing a 


father he’s the very one I should pick 
out. 


sons 


“Next, and you may be surprised to 
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hear me say it, I could do very well with 
Tad as a brother. That he couldn’t do 
with me is another thing; but there’s 
something about the chap which has be- 
witched me from the day I first laid 
eyes on him. I haven’t liked him ex- 
actly; I’ve only felt for him a kind of 
responsibility. I’ve tried to ignore it, 
to laugh at it, to argue it down; but the 
thing wouldn’t let me kill it. If there’s 
such a thing as an instinct between 
those of the same flesh and blood, I 
should say that this was it. I’ve no 
doubt that if we come to living in one 
menagerie we shall be the same sort of 
friends as a lion and a tiger—but there 
it is. 

“The women appall me. I can’t ex- 
press it otherwise. With the father I 
could be a son as affectionate as if I’d 
never left the family. With Tad I could 
establish—I’ve established already—a 
sort of fighting fraternity. To neither 
the mother nor the daughter could I ever 
be anything, so far as I can see now. 
They wouldn’t let me. They wouldn’t 
want me. If they yield to the extent of 
admitting me into the family they'll al- 
ways bar me from their hearts. The 
limit of my hope is that, since I gener- 
ally get along with those I have to live 
with, the hostility won’t be too obvious. 
I also have the prospect that when you 
and I are married—and that’s my motive 
in the whole business—I shall get a 
measure of release.” 

He purchased next morning a pair of 
gloves and an inexpensive walking stick, 
so as to look as nearly as might be like 
the smart young men he saw on the 
pavements of Fifth Avenue. It was not 
his object to be smart; it was to be up 
to the standard of the house at which he 
was to lunch. 

To reach that house he went on the 
top of a bus like the one on which he 
had ridden with Honey nearly ten years 
earlier. He did this with intention, to 
make the commemoration. Honey’s sus- 
picions and predictions had then seemed 
absurd; and here they were on the eve 
of being verified. 
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He got off at the corner at which, as 
he remembered, Honey and he had got 
off on that August Sunday afternoon. 
He crossed the road to see if he could 
recognize the home of the Whitelaw 
baby as it had been pointed out to him. 
Recognition came easily enough because 
in the whole line of buildings it was the 
only one which stood detached, with a 
bit of lawn on all sides of it. A spacious 
brownstone house, it had the cheery, 
homy aspect which comes from gener- 
ous proportions, and masses of spring 
flowers, daffodils, tulips, and hyacinths, 
banked in the bow-windows. 

Being a little ahead of his time, he 
walked up the street, trying to compose 
himself and recapture his nerve. The 
story, first told to him by Honey, and 
repeated in scraps by many others, re- 
turned to him. Too far away to be no- 
ticed by anyone who chanced to be look- 
ing out, he stood and gazed back at the 
house. If he was really Harry Whitelaw 
he had been born there. The last time 
he had come forth from it he had been 
carried down those steps by two foot- 
men. He had been wheeled across the 
street and into the Park by a nurse in 
uniform. Within the glades of the Park 
a change had somehow been wrought in 
his destiny, after which there was a 
blank. He emerged from that blank 


into consciousness sitting on a_ high 
chair in a kitchen, beating on the table 
with a spoon, and asking the question: 
“Mudda, id my name Gracie, or id it 


Tom?” The memory was both vague 
and vivid. It was vague because it came 
out from nowhere and vanished into no- 
where. It was vivid because it linked 
up with that bewilderment as to his 
identity which haunted his early child- 
hood. The discovery that he was a 
little boy forced on a woman craving for 
a little girl was the one with which he 
first became aware of himself as a living 
entity. 

To his present renunciation of that 
woman he tried to shut his mind. There 
was no help for it. He had long kept a 
veil before this sad holy of holies; he 


would simply hang it up again. He 
would nail it up, he would never loosey 
it, and still less go behind it. What Was 
there would now forever be hidden fron, 
any sight, even from his own. 

At a minute before one he recrossed 
the avenue, and went down the little 
slope. In the role of Harry Whitelaw 
which he was trying to assume going wp 
the steps was significant. The long, de- 
vious, apparently senseless odyssey had 
brought him back again. It was only to 
himself that the odyssey seemed straight 
and with a purpose. 

The middle-aged man who opened the 
door raised his eyebrows and opened his 
eyes wide in a flash of perturbation. It 
was only for an instant; in the half of » 
second he was once more the proper stif- 
fened image of decorum. And yet as he 
took from the visitor the hat, stick, and 
gloves, Tom could see that the eyes were 
scanning his face furtively. 

It was a big dim hall, impressive with 
a few bits of ancient massive furniture, 
and a stairway in an alcove, partially 
hidden by a screen which might have 
been torn from some French cathedral 
Tom, who had risen to the modest stand- 
ard of the Ansleys, again felt his 
insufficiency. 

Following the butler, he went down 
the length of the hall toward a door on 
the right. But a door on the left opened 
stealthily, and stealthily a little figure 
darted forth. 

“So you’ve come! I knew you would! 
I knew I shouldn’t go down to my grave 
without seeing you back in the home 
from which twenty-three years ago vou 
were carried out. I’ve said so to Dadd 
times without number, haven’t I, Dadd?” 

“You have indeed, Miss Nash,”’ Dadd 
corroborated, “and none of us didn’t bhe- 
lieve you.” 

“Dadd was the second footman,” 
Miss Nash explained further. “He was 
one of the two who lifted you down that 
morning. Now he’s the butler; but he’s 
never had my faith.” 

She glided away again. Dadd threw 
open a door. Tom found himself in a 
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large sunny room, of which the bow- 
window was filled with flowers. 

There was no one there, which was so 
far a relief. It gave him time to collect 
himself. Except for apartments in mu- 
seums, or in some chateau he had visited 
in France, he had never been in a room 
so stately or so full of costly beauty. He 
knew in spite of his lack of experience 
that the beauty was costly. 

On the wall opposite the bow-window 
stretched a blue-green Flemish tapes- 
try, with sad-eyed, elongated figures 
crowding on one another within an 
intricate frame of flowers, foliage, and 
fruits. A black-marble mantelpiece 
supported a clock and a pair of can- 
delabra in biscuit de Sévres mounted 
in ormolu. Above this hung a full- 
length eighteenth-century lady— 
Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough—he 
was only guessing—looking graciously 
down on a cabinet of European porce- 
lains, on another of miniatures, and an- 
other of old fans. Bronzes were scat- 
tered here and there, with bits of irides- 
cent Spanish luster, and two or three 
plaques of Limoges enamel intense in 
color. Since there was room for every- 
thing, the profusion was without excess, 
and not too carefully thought out. 
\ work-basket filled with sewing ma- 
terials and knitting stood on a table 
strewn with recent magazines and 
books. 

He was so long alone that he was grow- 
ing nervous when Lily dropped into the 
room as if she had happened there ac- 
cidentally. She sauntered up to him, 
however, offering her hand with a long, 
serpentine lifting of the arm, casual 
and negligent. 

“How-d’ye-do? Mamma’s late. I 
don’t know whether she’s in the house 
or not. Perhaps she’s forgotten. She 
often does.”” She picked up a silver box 
of cigarettes. “‘Have one?” 

On his declining, she lighted one for 
herself, dropping into a big upright chair 
and crossing her legs. It was the year 
when young ladies liked to display their 
ankles and calves nearly up to the knee. 
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Lily, whose skirt was of unrelieved 
black, wore violet silk stockings, with 
black slippers which had bright red 
buckles set in paste. Over her shoulders 
a violet scarf, with bright red bars, hung 
loosely. In sitting, her sinuous figure 
drooped a little forward, the elbow of 
the hand which held the cigarette sup- 
ported on her knee. 

Though she hadn’t asked him to sit 
down, he took a chair of his own accord, 
yaiting for her to speak again. When 
she did so, after an interval of puffing 
out tiny rings of blue smoke, her voice 
was languid and monotonous, and yet 
with overtones of passionate self-will. 

“You've been in the army, haven't 
you?” 


He said he had been. 

“Did you like it?” 

“TIT never had time to think whether 
I just had to stick it 


I did or not. 
out.” 

“Did you ever see Tad over there?” 

“No, I never did.” 

As she was laconic, he too would be 
laconic. She didn’t look at him, or show 
an interest in his personality. If she 
thought him the brother who after long 
disappearance was coming home again 
she betrayed no hint of the possibility. 
He might have been a chance stranger 
whom she would never see again. 
Lapses of silence did not embarrass her. 
She sat and smoked. 

He decided to assume the right to ask 
questions on his own side. ‘You've 
been married since I saw you last, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” She didn’t resent this, ap- 
parently, and after a long two minutes 
of silence, added: “and divorced.” 
There was still a noticeable passage of 
time before she continued, in her tone- 
less voice: “I’ve a baby too.” 

“Do you like him?” 

A flicker of a smile passed over a 
profile heavy-browed, handsome, and 
disdainful. “‘He’s an ugly little monster 
so far.” She had a way of stringing out 
her sentences as afterthoughts. “I 
daresay he’s all right.” 
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There followed a pause so long and 
deep that in it you could hear the tick- 
ing of the clock. He was determined to 
be as apathetic as herself. She had no 
air of thinking. She scarcely so much 
as moved. Her stillness suggested the 
torrid, brooding calm before volcanic or 
seismic convulsion. Without a turning 
of the head or a change in her languid 
intonation, she said, casually, 

“You're our lost brother, aren’t you?” 

The emotion from which she was so 
free almost strangled him. He could 
barely breathe the words, “Would you 
care if I were?” 

“What would be the use of my caring 
if papa were satisfied?” 

“Still, I should think, that one way 
or the other, you might care.” 

To this challenge she made no re- 
sponse. She was not hostile in any 
active sense; he was sure of that. She 
impressed him rather as exhausted after 
terrific scenes of passion, waywardness, 
and disillusion. A little rest, and she 
would be ready for the same again, with 
himself perhaps to take the consequence. 

Mrs. Whitelaw came in with the rapid 
step and breathless, syncopated utter- 
ance he remembered. 

“So sorry to be late. I'd been for a 
long drive. I wanted to think. I had 
no idea what time it was. I suppose you 
must be hungry.” 

She gave him her hand without look- 
ing him in the face, helped over the ef- 
fort of the meeting by the phrases of 
excuse and explanation. 

“*So this is my mother!” 

It was his single thought. In the at- 
tempt to realize the fact he had ceased 
to be troubled or embarrassed. He 
could only look. He could only wonder 
if he would ever be able to make himself 
believe that which he did not believe. 
He repeated to himself what he had al- 
ready written to Hildred: he could be- 
lieve the man to be his father; but that 
this woman was his mother he rejected 
as an impossibility. 

Not that there was anything about 
her displeasing or unsympathetic. On 
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the contrary, she had been beautiful, and 
still had a lovely distinction. Features 
that must always have been soft and ap- 
pealing had gained by the pathos of her 
tragedy, while a skin that could never 
have been anything but delicate and ex. 
quisite was kept exquisite and delicate 
by massage and cosmetics. Veils pro- 
tected it from the sun and air; gauntlets, 
easy to pull on and off, preserved the ten- 
derness of hands wearing many jeweled 
rings, but a little too dimpling and 
pudgy. The eyes, limpid, large, and 
gray with the lucent gray of moonstones, 
had lids of the texture of white rose 
petals just beginning to shrivel up and 
show little bistre stains. The lashes were 
long, dark, and curling like those of a 
young girl. Tom couldn’t see the color 


of her hair because she wore a motoring 
hat, with a sweeping brown veil draped 
over it and hanging down the back. 
Heather-brown, with a purplish mix- 
ture, was the Harris tweed of her coat 
The blouse of a silky stuff, 


and skirt. 
was brown, with blue and rose lights in 
it when she moved. A row of great 
pearls went round her neck, while the 
rest of the string, which was probably 
long, disappeared within the corsage. 

Dadd appeared on the threshold, an- 
nouncing lunch. 

“Come on,” Mrs. Whitelaw com- 
manded, and Lily rose listlessly. ‘Is 
Tad to be at home?” 

Lily dragged her frail person in the 
wake of her mother. “I don’t know any- 
thing about him.” 

Tom followed Lily, since it seemed the 
only thing to do, crossing the hall and 
passing through the door by which Miss 
Nash had darted out to speak to him. 

The dining room, on the north side of 
the house, was vast, sunless, and somber. 
Tom was vaguely aware of the gleam of 
rich pieces of silver, of the carving of 
high-backed chairs as majestic as thrones. 
One of these thrones Dadd drew out for 
Mrs. Whitelaw; a footman drew out a 
second for Lily; another footman a 
third for himself. 

“Sit there, will you?”’ Mrs. Whitelaw 
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said, in her offhand, breathless way, as 
if speaking caused her pain. “This 
room is chilly.” 

She pulled her coat about her, though 
the room had the temperature suited to 
the great plant of Cattleya, on which 
there might have been thirty blooms, 
which stood in the center of the table. 
With rapid, nervous movements she 
picked up a spoon and tasted the grape- 
fruit before her. A taste, and she 
pushed it nervously, rapidly. 
Nervously, rapidly, she glanced at Tom, 
clancing off somewhere else as if the 
sight of him hurt her eyes. 

“How long have you been back?” 

He gave her the dates and places con- 
nected with his recent movements. 

“Did you like it over there?” 

He made the reply he had given to 
Lily. 

“Were you ever wounded?” 

He said he had once received a bad 
cut on the shoulder which had kept him 
a month in hospital, but otherwise he 
had not suffered. 

“Tad’s lost his right arm. 
know that?” 

He had first got this news from Guy 
Ansley. At the 
same time, when others had been so hor- 
ribly mangled, it was something to es- 
cape with only the loss of a right arm. 

She gave him another of her hurried, 
unwilling glances. “How did you come 
to know the Ansleys so well?” 

He told the story of his early meetings 
with the fat boy on the sidewalk of 
Louisburg Square. 

“Wasn't it awful—living with that 
burglar?” 

Tom smiled. 
ural enough. 
glar. 


away, 


Did you 


He was very sorry. 


“No. It seemed nat- 
He was a very kind bur- 
I owe him everything.” 

To Tom’s big appetite the lunch was 
frugal, but it was ceremonious. He was 
oppressed by it. That three strong men 
should be needed to bring them the 
little they had to eat and drink struck 
him as ridiculous. And this was his 
father’s house! This was what he 
should come to take as a matter of 
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course! He would get up every morn- 
ing to eat a breakfast served with this 
magnificence. He would sit every day 
on one of these thrones, like an apostle 
in the Apocalypse. He thought of break- 
fasts in the tenements, at the Tollivants’, 
at the Quidmores’, or with Honey in the 
grimy eating-places where they took 
their meals, and knew for the first time 
in many years a pang something like 
that of homesickness. 

It was not altogether the ceremony 
against which he was rebellious. It had 
elements of beauty which couldn’t be 
decried. What he felt was the old ache 
on behalf of the millions of people who 
had to go without, in order that the few 
might possess so much. It was the 
world’s big wrong, and he didn’t know 
what caused it. His economic studies, 
taken with a view to helping him in the 
banking profession, had convinced him 
that nobody knew what caused it, and 
that the cures proposed were worse than 
the disease. Without thinking much of 
it actively, it was always in the back of 
his mind that he must work to eliminate 
this fundamental ill. Sitting and eating 
commonplace food in this useless solemn 
stateliness, the conviction forced itself 
home. Somewhere and somehow the 
world must find a means between too 
much and too little, or mankind would 
be driven to commit suicide. 

During the meal, which was brief, 
Lily scarcely spoke. As they recrossed 
the hall to go back to the big sunny 
room, she sloped away to some other 
part of the house. Tom and his mother 
sat down together, embarrassed if not 
distressed. 

Pointing to the box of cigarettes, she 
said, tersely, “Smoke, if you like.” 

In the hope of feeling more at ease he 
smoked. Still wearing her hat and coat, 
she drew her chair close to the fire, 
which had been lighted while they were 
at lunch, holding her hands to the blaze. 

“Do you think you're our son?” 

The question was shot out in the tone- 
less voice common to Lily and herself, 
except that with the mother there was 
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the staccato catch of breathlessness be- 
tween the words. 

Tom was on his guard. “Do you?” 

Turning slightly, she glanced at him, 
quickly glancing away. “You look as 
if you were.” 

“But looks can be an accident.” 

“Then there’s the name.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything.” 

“And my husband knows a lot of 
other things. He'll tell you himself 
what they are.” 

He repeated the question he had put 
to Lily, “Would you care if I were your 
son?” 

Making no immediate response, she 
evaded the question when she spoke. 
“If you were, you’d have to make your 
home here.” 

“Couldn’t I be your son—and make 
my home somewhere else?” 

“1 don’t see how that would help.” 

“It might help me.” 

The large gray eyes stole round to- 
ward him. “Do you mean that you 
wouldn’t want to live with us?” 

“T mean that I’m not used to your 
way of living.” 

“Oh, well!”” She dismissed this, con- 
tinuing to spread her jeweled fingers to 
the blaze. ‘‘ You said once-——a long time 
ago—when I saw you in Boston—that 
you couldn’t get accustomed to another 

to another mother—now—or some- 
thing like that. Do you remember?” 

He said he remembered, but he said 
no more. 

“Well, what about it?” 

Since it was precisely to another 
mother that he was now making up his 
mind, he found the question difficult. 
“It was three years ago that I said that. 
Things change.” 

“What's changed?” 

“Perhaps not things so much as peo- 
ple. I’ve changed myself.” 

“Changed toward us—toward me?” 

“I’ve changed toward the whole ques- 
tion—chiefly because Mr. Whitelaw’s 
been so kind to me.” 

“IT don’t suppose his kindness makes 
any difference in the facts. If you’re our 


son you're our son whether he’s kind to 
you or not.” 

“His kindness may not make any dif- 
ference in the facts, but it does make 
difference in my attitude.” 

‘Mine can’t be influenced so easily.” 

Though he wondered what she meant 
by that he decided to find out indirect}, 
“No, IT suppose not. After all, you're 
the one to whom it’s all more vital than 
to anybody else.” 

“Because I’m the mother? I don’t 
see that. They talk about mother- 
instinct as if it was so sure; but 
She swung round on him with sudden, 
unexpected flame—‘“‘but if they’d been 
put to as many tests as I’ve been they'd 
find out. Why, almost any child can 
seem as if he might have been the bal 
you haven’t seen for a few years. You 
forget. You lose the power either to 
recognize or to be sure that you don’t 
recognize. If anyone tries hard enoug! 
to persuade you * 

‘Has anyone tried to persuade you 
about me?” 

He began to see from whence Tad and 
Lily had drawn the stormy elements in 
their natures. “Not in so many words 
perhaps; but when some one very close 
to you is convinced . . .” 

“And you yourself not convinced . . .” 

She rose to her feet tragically. “ How 
can I be convinced? What is there to 
convince me? Resemblances—a name— 
a few records—a few guesses—a few 
hopes—but I don’t know. Who can 
prove a case of this kind—after nearly 
twenty-three years?” 

In his eagerness to reassure her he 
stepped near to where she stood. “I 
hope you understand that I’m not trying 
to prove anything. I never began this.” 

“I know you didn’t. I feel as if a 
false position would be as hard on you 
as it would be on ourselves.” 

“Then you think the position would 
be a false one?”’ 

“I’m not saying so. I’m only trying 
to make you see how impossible it is for 
me to say I’m sure you're my boy—hen 
I don’t know. Ym not a cold-hearted 
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woman. I’m only a tried and frightened 
re.” 

“Would it be of any help if I were to 
withdraw?” 

“It wouldn’t be of help to my hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, I see! We must consider him.” 

“IT don’t see that you need consider 
anyone but yourself. We've dragged 
you into this. You’ve a right to do ex- 
actly as you please.” 

“Oh, if I were to do that...” 

“What I don’t want you to do is to 
misjudge me. Not that it would matter 
whether you misjudged me or not, unless 

later—we were compelled to see our- 
selves as—as son and mother.” 

“T shouldn’t like to have either of us 
do that—under compulsion.” 

Restlessly, rapidly, she began to move 
about, touching now this object and 
now that. Her hands were as active as 
if they had an independent life. They 
were more expressive than her tone 
when they tossed themselves wildly 
apart, as she cried, 

“What else could it be for me—but 
compulsion?” He was about to speak, 
but she stopped him. ‘Do me justice. 
Put yourself in my place. My boy 
would now be twenty-four. They bring 
me a man who looks like thirty. Yes, 
yes; I daresay you're not thirty, but 
you look like it. It’s just as hard for me 
as if you were thirty. I’m only forty- 
four myself. They want me to think 
that this man—so big—so grave—so old 

-is my little boy. How can I? He may 
he. I don’t deny that. But for me to 
thik...” 

He watched her as she moved from 
table to table, from chair to chair, her 
eves on him reproachfully, her hands 
like things in agony. 

“Tt’s as hard for me to think it as it 
is for you.” 

The words arrested her. 
motions ceased. 


Her frenzied 
Only her eyes kept 
themselves on him, with their sorrowful, 
fixed stare. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

He tried to explain. “My only con- 
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ception of a mother is of some one poor— 
and hard-worked—and knocked about— 
and loving—and driven from pillar to 
post—whereas you’re so beautiful—and 
young—young almost—and—and ex- 
and—” A flip of his hand 
included the room—“with all this as 
your setting—and everything else—I 
can’t credit it.” 

She came up to him excitedly. “ Well, 
then—what?” 

“The only thing we can do, it seems 
to me, is to try to make it easier for each 
other. May I ask one question?” 

She nodded, mutely. 

“Would you rather that your little 
boy was found—or that he wasn’t 
found?” 

She wheeled away, speaking only after 
a minute’s thought, and from the other 
side of the room. “I'd rather that he 
was found—of course—if I could be sure 
that he was found.” 

“How would you know when you 
were sure?” 

She tapped her heart. 
here.” 

“That’s the way I'd know it too.’ 

“And you don’t?” 

In a long silence he looked at her. She 
looked at him. Each strove after the 
mystery which warps the child to the 
mother, the mother to the child. Where 
was it?) What was it? How could you 
tell it when you saw it? And if you saw 
it, could you miss it and pass it by? He 
sought it in her eves; she sought it in 
his. They sought it by all the avenues 
of intuitive, spiritual sight. 

She tapped her heart again. Her ut- 
terance was imperious, insistent, and 
yet soft. 

“And you don’t—feel it there?” 

He too spoke softly. ‘No, I don’t.” 


pensive- 


“T’d know it 


, 


In reluctant dismissal he turned away 


from her. With her quick little gasp of 
a sob she turned away from him. 


XLV 


To Tom Whitelaw this was the con- 


clusion of the whole matter. A son must 
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have a mother as well as a father. If 
there was no mother there was no son. 
The inference brought him a relief in 
which there were two strains of regret. 

He would be farther away from Hil- 
dred. They would have more trials to 
meet, more bridges to cross. Very well! 
He was not accustomed to having things 
made easy. For whatever he possessed, 
which was not much, he had longed and 
worked and worked and longed till he 
got it. But he got it in the end. In the 
end he would get Hildred. Better win 
her so than to have her drop as a present 
in his arms. If not wholly content, he 
was sure. 

In the matter of his second regret he 
was only sorry. It began to grow clear 
to him that a father needs a son more 
than a son needs a father. Of this kind 
of need he himself knew nothing. He 
was what he was, detached, independent, 
assured. He never asked for sympathy, 
and if he craved for love he had learned 
to stifle the craving, or direct it into the 
one narrow channel which flowed toward 
Hildred. The paternal and filial in- 
stinct, having had no function in his life, 
seemed to have shriveled up. 

But the instinct of response to the 
slightest movement of goodwill, to the 
faintest plea for help, was active with 
daily use. It leaped forth eagerly; if it 
couldn’t leap forth something within him 
fretted and cried like a hound when the 
scent leads to earth. As Paul the 
Apostle, he could be all things to all 
men, if by any means he might help 
some. If Henry Whitelaw needed a son, 
he could be a son to him. The tie of 
blood was in no small measure a matter 
of indifference. His impulse was like 
Honey’s “next o’ kin.” He remem- 
bered, as he had learned in school, that 
kin and kind were words with a common 
origin. Whitelaw’s truest kinship with 
himself was in his kindness. His kinship 
with Whitelaw could as truly be in his 
devotion. Devotion was what he could 
offer most spontaneously. 

If only that could satisfy the father 
yearning for his son! It could do it up 


to a point, since the banker identified 
kindness and kinship much as he did 
himself. But beyond that point there 
was the cry of the middle-aged man for 
some one who was part of himself oy 
whom he could lean now that his strengt |}; 
was beginning to decline. That his two 
acknowledged children were nothing byt 
a care sent him groping all the more 
eagerly for the son who might be a sup- 
port to him. The son who was not a son 
might be better than no one, as he him- 
self confessed; and yet nothing on eart}; 
could satisfy his empty soul but his own 
son. Not to be that son made Tom 
sorry; but without a mother, how could 
he be? 

Otherwise, to remain what life had 
made him was unalloyed relief. He was 
himself. In his own phrase, he was more 
himself than most men. But to enter 
the Whitelaw family, and belong to ‘i, 
would turn him into some one else. He 
might have a right there; an accident 
such as happens every day might easil) 
make him the head of it; and yet he 
would have to put forth affections and 
develop points of view which could only 
come from a man with another kind of 
past. To be the son of that mother, and 
the brother of that sister, sorry for them 
as he was, would mean the kind of meta- 
morphosis, the change in the whole 
nature, of which he had read in ancient 
mythology. He would make the at- 
tempt if he was called to it; but he 
shrank from the call. 

Nevertheless, he took up his job as 
assistant to the great man’s confidential 
secretary. This was a Mr. Phips whom 
Tom didn’t like, but with whom he got 
on easily. He easily got on with him 
because Mr. Phips himself made a point 
of it. 

A rubicund, smiling man, he had to be 
seen twice before you gave him credit 
for his unctuous ability. There was in 
him that mingling of honesty and craft 
which go to make the henchman, and 
sometimes the ecclesiastic. While he 
couldn’t originate anything, he could be 
an instrument accurate and sharp. Al- 
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THE 


ways ready to act boldly, it was with a 
boldness of which some one else must as- 
sume the responsibility. He could be 
the power behind the throne, but never 
the power sitting on it publicly. With 
an almost telepathic gift for reading 
Whitelaw’s mind, he could carry out its 
before they were expressed. 
From sheer induction he could, in a sec- 
ondary way, direct affairs from which he 
never took a penny of the profits over 
and above his salary. 

Again like the ecclesiastic and the 
henchman, he had neither will nor con- 
science beyond the cause he served. A 
horn factotum, with no office but to 
carry out, he accepted Tom without 
Without questioning he 
set him to those duties which, as a be- 
ginner, would be within his grasp. He 


wislies 


questioning. 


didn’t need to be told that when a mes- 
sage or a document was to be sent to the 
most private of all offices it should be 
through the person of this particular 


young man. Without having invented 
for Tom the sobriquet of the Whitelaw 
Baby, he didn’t frown at it on hearing it 
pass round the office, as it did within a 
few days. 

Tom found Whitelaw welcoming, con- 
siderate, but at first a little distant. He 
might have been conscious of the anoma- 
lies in the situation; he might have been 
anxious not to rush things; he might even 
have been shy. Except to ask him, to- 
ward the end of each day, how he was 
getting along, he didn’t speak to him 
alone. 

Then, on the fourth morning, White- 
law sent for him. As Tom entered he 
was standing up, a packet in his hand. 

“T want you to take a taxi and go up 
to my house. Ask for my wife, and give 
her this.” He made the nature of the 
errand clearer. “It’s the anniversary of 
our wedding. She thinks I’ve forgotten 
it. I’ve only been waiting to send this— 
by you.” 

The significance of the mission came 
to Tom while he was on the way. The 
thing in the packet, probably a jewel, 
was the token of a marriage of which he 
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was the eldest born. It was to mark his 
position in the husband’s mind that he 
was made the bearer of the gift. He had 
no opinion as to this, except that in the 
appeal to the wife there was an element 
of futility. 

In the big dim hall he met the second- 
born. To answer the door Dadd had 
left the task of helping the one-armed 
fellow into his spring overcoat. As Tom 
came in the poor left arm was struggling 
with the garment viciously. Tad broke 
into a greeting vigorous, but 
committal, 

“Hello, by Gad!” 

Tom went straight to his business. 
“Your father has sent me with a mes- 
sage to Mrs. Whitelaw. I understand 
she’s at home.” 

“So you've got here! 
work it some day.” 


non- 


I knew you’d 


“You were very perspicacious.” 

“T was. And there’s another thing 
I'll tell you. You’ve got round the old 
man. Well, I’m not going to stand for 
it. See?” 

“Tsee; but it’s got nothing to do with 
me. Your father’s given me a job. If 
you don’t want him to do it you ought 
to tackle him.” 

Whatever war had done for Tad it 
had not ennobled him. The face was 
old and seamed and stained with a dark 
red flush. It was scowling too, with the 
helpless scowl of impotence. Tom was 
sorrier for him than he had ever been 
before. 

Having taken his hat and stick, Tad 
strode off, turning only on the doorstep. 
“But there’s one thing I'll say right 
now. If you’ve got a job at Meek and 
Brokenshire’s T’ll damn well have a 
better one. I’m going to keep my eye 
on you.” 

Tom laughed, good-naturedly. 
“That’s the very best thing you could 
do. Nothing would please your father 
half so well. You’d buck him up, and 
at the same time get your knife into me.” 

As the door closed behind Tad Miss 
Nash came forward from somewhere in 
the obscurity. She was in that tremu- 
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lous ecstasy which the mere sight of Tom 
always roused in her. She was so very 
sorry, but Mrs. Whitelaw wasn’t able to 
receive him. If Tom would leave his 
package with her she would see that it 
Was delivered. 

On the next afternoon as Tom was 
leaving the office Whitelaw offered him 
a lift uptown. In the seclusion of the 
limousine the father spoke of Tad. 

“He’s a great care to me, but some- 
how I feel that you might do him good.” 

“He wouldn't let me. I can’t get 
near him, except by force.” 

* But force is what he respects. In the 
bottom of his heart he respects you.” 

“What he needs is a job—the smallest 
job you could offer him in the bank. If 
you could put it to him as a sporting 
proposition that he was to get ahead of 
me = 

“That’s what I'll try to do.” 

In the course of a few days the lift up- 
town had become a custom. hough he 
had never received instructions to that 
effect, Mr. Phips so shaped Tom’s duties 
that he found himself leaving the office 
at the same moment as the banker. 
Once or twice when things did not so 
happen Whitelaw came into the room 
where Tom was at work to look for him. 
If no one else saw it Mr. Phips did, that 
the lift uptown was the big minute of the 
banker’s day. 

“T’ve got a son,” the secretary pon- 
dered to himself, “but I'll be hanged if 
I feel about him like that. 
it’s because I never lost him.” 

“Tad’s applied to me for a job,” the 
father informed Tom in the limousine 
one day. “The next thing will be to 
make him stick to it.” 

“TI believe I could manage that, once 
we get him there,” Tom said, confi- 
dently. “I can’t always make him 
drink, but I can hold his head to the 
water. I did that at college more than 
once.” 

“T know you did. I can’t tell you...” 

A tremor of the voice cut short this 
sentence, but Tom knew what would 
have been said: “I can’t tell you what 


I suppose 


it means to me now to have some one tg 
fall back upon. The children have give, 
me a good deal of worry which thei 
mother couldn’t share because of her yy. 
happiness. But now—I’ve got you." 
Tom was glad, however, that it had not 
been put into words. 


XLVI 

They came into May, the joyous, ex. 
citing, stimulating May of New York, 
with its laughing promise of adventure 
To Tom Whitelaw that sense of adven- 
ture was in the happy sunlight, in the 
blue sky, in the scudding clouds, in winds 
that were warm and yet with the tang of 
salt and ice in them, in the flowers in the 
Park, in the gay dresses in the Avenue, 
in the tall young men already beginning 
to look summery, in the shop windows 
with their flowers, fruit, jewels, porce- 
lains, and brocades, in the opulent crus} 
of vehicles, and in his own heart most of 
all. Never before had he known such 
ecstasy of life. It was more than vigor 
of limb or the strong coursing of the 
blood. It was youth and love and ex- 
pectation, with their call to the daring, 
the reckless, and the new. 

They reached a Saturday. Business 
was taking Whitelaw to Boston. Tom 
went with him to the station, to carry 
his brief-case, to hand him his ticket, to 
check his bags, and perform the other 
small services of a clerk for the man of 
importance. 

“T shall come back on Wednesday,” 
the banker explained to him, before en- 
tering the train. “On Thursday I shall 
not be at the office. It’s a day on which 
I never leave my wife. Though I often 
have to go abroad and leave her behind, 
I always manage it so that we may have 
that particular day together. I shall see 
you then on Friday.” 

He saw him, however, on Thursday, 
since Mr. Phips willed it so. At least, it 
was Mr. Phips who willed it, so far as 
Tom ever knew. About three on that 
day he came to Tom with a brief-case 
stuffed with documents. 
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“The Chief may want to run his eyes 
ver these before he comes to the office 
Ask for himself. Don’t 
leave them with anybody else.” 

To the best of Tom’s belief, there was 
no staging of what happened next be- 
vond that which was set by Phips’s 
intuitions. 

By the time he rang at the house in 
Fifth Avenue it was a little after four. 
\dmitted to the big dim hall, he heard 
, hum of voices coming from the sitting 
room. In Dadd’s manner there 
some constraint. 

“Will you step in here, sir, and I'll 
tell the master that you’ve come?” 

The library was on the same side of 

» house as the dining room, but it got 
the afternoon The sun woke its 
colors to a burnished softness in which 
red and blue and green and gold melted 
inte one another lovingly. A still, well- 
ordered room, little used by anyone, it 
gave the impression of a house of rest 
for ancient beauty and high thought. 
Rich and reposeful, there was nothing 
in it that was not a masterpiece, but a 
masterpiece which there was no one but 
some chance visitor to care anything 
about. In the four who made up the 
Whitelaw family there were too many 
aching human cares for knowledge or art 
to comfort. 


to-ll orrow. 


was 


sun. 


Tom’s eyes studied absently the pro- 
file of a Woman on an easel. She might 
have been a Botticelli; he didn’t know. 
She only reminded him of Hildred— 
neatly piled dark hair, long slanting eyes, 
a small snub nose, and lips deliciously 
moqueur. The colors she wore were also 
Hildred’s, subdued and yet ardent, 
umber round the shoulders, with a chain 
of emeralds that almost sparkled in the 
westering light. 

Whitelaw entered with his quick and 
eager tread, his quick and eager seizing 
of the young man’s hand. Again the 
left hand rested on his shoulder; again 
there was the deep and earnest searching 
of the eyes, as if a lost secret had not yet 
heen found; again there was the little 
weary push. 


“Come.” 

Taking the brief-case into his own 
hands, he left Tom nothing to do but 
follow him. Diagonally crossing the 
hall, Tom noticed that the hum of voices 
had died down. Without knowing why, 
he nerved himself for a test. 

The test came at once. Whitelaw, 
having preceded him into the room, had 
carried his brief-case to a table, and at 
once went to work on the contents. Per- 
haps he did this purposely, to throw 
Tom on his own resources. In any case, 
it was on his own resources that he felt 
himself thrown the instant he appeared 
on the threshold. He judged from the 
face of anguish and protest which Mrs. 
Whitelaw turned on him that he was not 
expected. Dimly he perceived that Tad 
and Lily were in the room, and some one 
else whom as yet he hadn’t time to see. 
All his powers were focused on the meet- 
ing of the woman who was not his 
mother, and didn’t want him there. 

He thought quickly. He would be on 
the safest side. He had come there as a 
clerk; as a clerk shown in among the 
family he would conduct himself. He 
bowed to Mrs. Whitelaw, who let him 
take her hand, though that too seemed 
to suffer at his touch; he bowed to Lily; 
he nodded respectfully to Tad. He 
turned to salute distantly the other per- 
son in the room, and found her coming 
toward him. 

He knew her free swinging motion be- 
fore he had time to see her face. 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“Why, Hildred!” 

Her manner was the protecting one 
he had often seen in other years, when 
she thought he might be hurt, or be ig- 
norant of small usages. She was subtle, 
tactful, and ready, all at once. 

“Come over here.”” She drew him to 
a seat on a sofa, beside herself. “Mrs. 
Whitelaw won’t mind, will you, Mrs. 
Whitelaw? You know, Tom and I are 
the greatest friends—have been for 
years.” 

He forgot everyone else who was pres- 
ent in the joy and surprise of seeing her. 
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“When did you come? Why didn’t you 
let me know?” 

“T didn’t know myself till late last 
night, did I, Mrs. Whitelaw? Mrs. 
Whitelaw only wired to invite me after 
Mr. Whitelaw came back from Boston. 
Of course, | wasn’t going to miss a chance 
like that. I don’t see New York oftener 
than once in two years or so. Then there 
was the chance of seeing you. I was 
ready in an hour. I took the ten o'clock 
train this morning, and have just this 
minute arrived.” 

Only when these first few bits of in- 
formation had been given and received 
did Tom feel the return of his embarrass- 
ment. He was in a room where three of 
the five others were troubled by his pres- 
ence. He wasn’t there of his own free 
will, and since he was a clerk, he couldn't 
leave till he was dismissed. He would 
not have known what to do if Hildred 
hadn’t kept a small conversation going, 
drawing into it first one and then an- 
other, till presently all were discussing 
the weather or something of equal im- 
portance. In spite of her emotion, Mrs. 
Whitelaw did her best to sustain her role 
of hostess, Tad and Lily speaking only 
when they were spoken to. At a given 
minute Tad got up, sauntering toward 
the door. 

He was stopped by his father. ‘“‘ Don’t 
go, Tad. Tea will be here in a minute.” 
The voice grew pleading. “Stay with 
us to-day.” 

Lighting a cigarette, Tad sank back 
into his chair, doing it rather sulkily. 
Whitelaw continued to draw papers from 
the brief-case, arranging them before 
him on the table. 

When Dadd appeared with the tea- 
tray Tom made a push for escape. “If 
you've nothing else for me to do, 
a 

Whitelaw merely glanced up at him. 
“Wait a minute. Sit down again.” 

Tom went back to his seat beside Hil- 
dred, where he watched Mrs. Whitelaw 
as she poured the tea. It was the first 
time he had seen her in indoor dress, all 
lace and soft lavender, her pearls twisted 





once around her neck and descending ¢, 
her waist, a great jewel on her breast 
It was the first time, too, that he had 
seen her hair, which was fair and crinkly. 
like his own. Except for a light portli. 
ness, she was too young to seem like the 
mother of Lily and Tad, while she was 
still less like his own. That she should 
be his own, this woman who had never 
known anything but what love and 
money could enrich her with, was too 
incongruous with everything else in life 
to call for so much as denial. 

And as for the hundredth time he was 
saying this to himself, Whitelaw spok: 
He spoke without looking up from his 
papers except to take a sip of tea from 
the cup on the table beside him. He 
spoke casually, too, as if broaching 
something not of much importance. 

“Now that we’re all here I think that 
perhaps it’s as good a time as any to go 
over the matter we've talked about sep- 
arately—and settle it.” 

There was no one in the room who 
didn’t know what he meant. Tad 
smoked listlessly; Lily set down he: 
cup and lighted a cigarette; Mrs. White- 
law’s jeweled fingers played among the 
tea-things, as if she must find something 
for her hands to do or shriek aloud 
Tom’s heart seemed turned to stone, to 
have no power of emotion. Hildred was 
the only one who said anything. 

*Hadn’t I better go, Mr. Whitelaw? 
I haven’t been up to my room yet.” 

“No, Hildred. I'd rather that you 
stayed, if you don’t mind. It’s the 
reason we've asked you to come.” 

He looked at no one. His face was a 
little white, though he was master of 
himself. 

“This is the tenth of May. It’s 
twenty-three years ago to-day since we 
lost our little boy. I want to ask the 
family, now that we’re all together, 
what they think of the chances of our 
having found him again.” 

Though he knew it was an anniversary 
in the family, it was Tom’s first recol- 
lection of the date. In as far as it was 
his birthday, birthdays had been mean- 
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ingless to him, except as he remembered 
that they had come and gone, and made 
him a year older. 

“Personally,” Whitelaw went on, 
“T've fought this off so long that I can’t 
do it any longer. It will be five years 
this summer since I first saw him, at 
Dublin, New Hampshire, and = was 
struck with his looks and his name, as 
well as with the little I learned of his 
history.” 

“Why didn’t you do something about 
it then,” Tad put in, peevishly, “if you 
were going to do anything at all?” 

“You're quite right, Tad. It’s what 
[ should have done. I was dissuaded by 
the rest of you. I must confess, too, that 
[ was afraid to take it up myself. We'd 
followed so many clues that led to noth- 
ing! But perhaps it’s just as well, as it’s 
viven me time to make all the investiga- 
that, it seems to 
possible.” 

\part from the motion of Tad’s and 
Lily’s hands as they put their cigarettes 
to their lips, everyone sat motionless and 
Even Mrs. Whitelaw tamed her 
feverish activity to a more feverish still- 
Hildred put her hand lightly on 
Tom’s sleeve to remind him that she 
was there, but the power of feeling any- 
thing had gone out of him. While 
Whitelaw told his facts he listened as if 
the ease had nothing to do with himself. 

His agents, so the banker said, had 
probably unearthed every detail in the 
story that was now to be known. 

On August 5, 1895, Thomas Coburn 
had been married in The Bronx, to Lucy 
Speight. Coburn was a carpenter who 
had fallen from a roof in the following 
October, and had died a few days later 
of his injuries. Their child, Grace 
Coburn, had been born in The Bronx on 
March 5, 1896, and had died on April 21, 
1897. After that all trace of the mother 
had been lost, though a woman who 
killed herself by poisoning in the Female 
House of Detention in the suburb of 
New Rotterdam, after having been ar- 
rested for shop-lifting, on December 24, 
1904, might be considered as the same 
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person. This woman had been known 
to such neighbors as could remember her 
as Mrs. Lucy Coburn, though at the 
time of her arrest she had claimed to be 
the widow of Theodore Whitelaw, after 
having married Thomas Coburn as her 
first husband. The wardress who had 
talked to her on taking her to a cell re- 
called that she had incoherent 
and contradictory in all her statements 
about herself, her husband, 
child. 

As a matter of fact, the early history 
of Lucy Speight had been traced. She 
was the daughter of a laboring man at 
Chatham, in the neighborhood of Albany. 
Her mental inheritance had been poor. 
Her father had been the victim of drink, 
her mother had died insane. One of her 
sisters had died insane, and a brother 
had been put at an early age in a home 
for the feeble-minded. A brother and 
two sisters still lived either at Chatham 
or at Pittsfield. He had in his hand 
photographs of all the living members of 
the family, and copies of photographs of 
those deceased, including two of Lucy 
Speight as she was as a young girl. 

He turned toward Tom. “ Would you 
like to look at them?” 

The power of emotion came back to 
him with a rush. He remembered his 
mother, vividly in two or three attitudes 
or incidents, but otherwise faintly. A 
flush that stained his cheek with the 


been 


and her 


same dark red which dissipation stamped 


on Tad’s made the brothers look more 
than ever alike as he crossed the room 
to take the pictures from his father’s 
hand. 

There were a dozen or fourteen of 
them, all of poor rustic boys and girls, 
or men and women, feebleness in the 
cast of their faces, the hang of their lips, 
the vacancy of their eyes. Standing to 
sort them out, he put aside quickly the 
two of Lucy Speight. One of them must 
have dated from 1894, or thereabouts, 
because of the big sleeves; the other, 
with skin-tight shoulders, was that of a 
girl perhaps in 1889. In their faded 
simper there was almost nothing of the 
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wild dark prettiness with which he saw 
her in memory, and yet he could re- 
create it. 

He stood and gazed long, all eyes fixed 
on him. Moving to the table where 
Mrs. Whitelaw sat behind the tray, he 
held the two pictures before her. 

“'That’s my mother.” 

Though he said this without thought 
of its significance, and only from the 
habit of thinking of Lucy Speight as 
really his mother, he saw her shrink. 
With a glance at the photographs, she 
glanced up at him, piteously, begging to 
be spared. Even such contact as this, 
remote, pictorial only, with people of a 
world she had never so much as touched, 
hurt her fastidiousness. That the son 
of this poor half-witted creature, this 
Lucy Speight, should also be her son , 
but the only protest she could make was 
in her eyes. 

Tom did not sit down again as White- 
law continued with his facts; he stood 
at the end of the mantelpiece, with its 
three white pieces of biscuit de Sévres. 
Leaning with his elbow on the black- 
marble edge, he had all the others facing 
him, as all the others had him. The at- 
titude seemed best to accord with the 
position in which he felt himself, that of 
a prisoner at the bar. 

“We've found no record in any State 
in the Union,” Whitelaw went on, “or 
in any Province in Canada, of a marriage 
between a Theodore Whitelaw and a 
Lucy Coburn or Speight. The search 
has been pretty thorough. Moreover, 
we find no birth recorded in The Bronx 
of any Thomas Whitelaw during all the 
decade between 1890 and 1900. No 
such birth is recorded in any other 
suburb of New York, or in Manhattan. 
In years past I’ve been on the track of 
three men of the name of Theodore 
Whitelaw, one in Portland, Maine, one 
in New Orleans, and one in Vancouver; 
but there’s reason for thinking that all 
three were one and the same man. He 
was a Scotch sailor, who died on the 
Pacific coast, and was never known to 
be in or about New York longer than the 


two or three days in which his ship was 
in port.” 

He came to the circumstances, larvely 
gathered from Tom himself, of the asso. 
ciation of the woman with the child 
She had harped on the statements, first. 
that she had not stolen him; secondly. 
that he was not to think that his name 
was Whitelaw. And yet on the night 
before her death she had not only given 
him that very name, but claimed it as 
legally her own. The boy—the man, as 
he was now—could remember that at 
different times she had called herself hy 
different names, chiefly to escape det: 
tion for her thefts; but never before t})s! 
night had she taken that of Whitelaw. 

Those who had worked on the case, 
the most skilful investigators in the 
country, were driven to a theory. It 
was a theory based only on the cireum- 
stantial, but so broadly based that the 
one unproven point, that which abso- 
lutely showed identity, seemed to prove 
itself. 

Lucy Coburn, feeble in mind from 
birth, half demented by the death first 
of her husband and then of her child, 
had prowled about the Park, looking for 
a baby that would satisfy her thwarted 
mother-love. Any baby would have 
done this, though she preferred a girl. 

“My son, Henry Elphinstone White- 
law, was born on September 24, 1896. 
He was eight months old when on May 
10, 1897, he was wheeled into the Park 
by Miss Nash, who is still with us. 
What happened after, as she supposed, 
she wheeled him back, we all know about.” 

But the theory was that, at some 
minute when Miss Nash’s attention was 
diverted, the prowling woman got pos- 
session of the child, through means 
which were still a matter of speculation. 
She had money, since it was known thiat 
five thousand dollars had been paid to 
her from a life-insurance company on 
her husband’s death, and, therefore, the 
power of flitting about, and covering up 
her traces. Discovering that she had a 
boy and not a girl, she had given him 
the first name she could think of, which 
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was that of her late husband. She could 
easily have learned from the papers that 
the child she had stolen was the son of 
Henry Theodore Whitelaw, though the 
full name may or may not have remained 
in a memory probably not retentive at 
its best. But on the night of her arrest, 
nowing that she was about to forsake 
he child for whom she had come to feel 
a passionate affection, she had made one 
last wild effort to connect him with his 
true inheritance. Why she had done 
this but partially was again a matter of 
conjecture. She may have given all of 
the name she remembered; she may 
have been kept from giving the full name 
through fear. It was impossible to tell. 
But she gave the name 
rors, it 
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NN 
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with some er- 
was true—but still the name. 
The name taken with the extraordinary 
family resemblance—everyone would ad- 
nit that—was one of the main points in 
he reconstruction of the history. 

He reviewed a few more of the proofs 
nd the half-proofs, asking at last, tim- 
idlv, and as if afraid of the family 

rdict: 

“Well, what does everyone say?” 

The silence was oppressive. ‘The only 
movement on anyone’s part came when 
Lily stretched out her hand to a tray, 
and with her little finger knocked off the 
ish from her cigarette. It seemed to 
Tom as if none of them would speak, as 
if he himself must speak first. 

“T vote we take him in.” This was 
Tad. “Since we all know you want him, 
father—well, that settles it. As far as 
I’m concerned P’I1—I’ll crawl down.” 

Lily shrugged her slim shoulders. “I 
don’t care one way or another. I've got 
my own affairs to think of. If he doesn’t 
interfere with me I won’t interfere with 
lim.” Again she knocked off the ash 
of her cigarette. “Have him, if you 
want to.” 

It was Mrs. Whitelaw’s turn. She sat 
still, pensive. The clock could be heard 
ticking. Her husband gazed at her as if 
his life would depend on what she had to 
say. Tom himself went numb again. 
She spoke at last. 
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“If you're satisfied, Henry, I’m satis- 
fied. All I ask in the world is that you 
—” she gasped her little sob—“‘is that 
you shall be happy.” Rising, she walked 
straight up to Tom. “I want to kiss 
you.” 

When he had bent his head she kissed 
him on the forehead, formally, sacra- 
mentally. She went back to her seat. 

Without moving from his place at the 
table, Whitelaw smiled across the room 
at Tom, a smile of relief and tenderness. 

“Well, what do you say?” 

Tom looked down at Hildred, noting 
her strange expression. It was not a 
satisfied expression; rather it was chal- 
lenging, defiant of something, he didn’t 
know of what. But he couldn’t now con- 
sider Hildred; he couldn’t consider any- 
one but himself. He did not change his 
position, leaning on the black-marble 
mantelpiece; nor was his tone other 
than conversational. 

“T’m awfully sorry, sir—I’m sorry to 
say it to you especially—but it’s—it’s 
not good enough.” 

With the slightest possible movement 
of the head Hildred made him a sign of 
proud approval. 
out. 


Whitelaw’s smile went 


“What's not good enough?” 

“The—the welcome—home.” 

Tad spluttered, indignantly. 
the devil do you want? 
us to put up an arch?” 

“No; I don’t expect anything. I 
should only like you to understand that 
though it isn’t easy for vou, it’s easier 
for you than for me.” 

Tad turned to his father. “Now 
you're getting it! I could have told you 
beforehand, if you’d consulted me.” 


“What 


Do you expect 


“You see,’ Tom continued, paying no 
attention to the interruption, “you're all 
different from me. You're used to dif- 
ferent things, to different standards and 
ways of thinking. If I were to come in 
among you the only phrase that would 
describe me is the homely one of the 
fish out of water. I should be gasping 
for breath. I couldn’t live in your 
atmosphere.” 
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Tad was again the only one to voice 
acomment. “Well, I'll be damned!” 

Tom's legs which had quaked at first, 
began to be surer under him. “Please 
don’t think I’m venturing to criticize 
anyone or anything. This is your life, 
and it suits you. It wouldn’t suit me 
because it isn’t mine. The past makes 
me as it makes you, and it’s too late 
now to unmake us. It’s possible that I 
may be Harry Whitelaw. When I hear 
the evidence that can be produced I can 
almost think Iam. But if I am Harry 
Whitelaw by birth, I’m not Harry White- 
law by life and experience. I can’t go 
back and be made over. I’m myself as 
I stand.” Still having in his hand the 
pictures of Lucy Speight, he held them 
out. “To all intents and purposes this 
is—my mother.” 

“And I kissed you!” 

Tom smiled. “Yes, but you don’t 
know how she kissed me. I do. She 
loved me. I loved her. I’ve tried—I’ve 
tried my very best—to turn my back on 
her—to call her a thief—and any other 
name that would blacken her—and— 
and I can’t do it.” 

The sleeping lioness in the mother was 
roused suddenly. Leaving her place be- 
hind the tea-table, she advanced near 
enough to him to point to the two 
photographs. 

“Do you mean to say that—having 
the choice between—that—and me 
you choose—that?” 

“TI don’t choose. I can’t do anything 
else. It isn’t what you think that rules 
your life; it’s what you love. I’m one 
of the people to whom love means more 
than anything else. I daresay it’s a 
weakness—especially in a man—but 
that’s the way it is.” 

“If your first stipulation is love ... 

“Wouldn’t it be yours, Onora?” 

“T’d try to be reasonable—when so 
many concessions have been made.” 

“Yes,” Tom hastened to say, “but 
that’s just my point. I’m not asking for 
concessions. The minute they must be 
made—well, I’m not there. I couldn’t 
come into your family—on concessions.” 


s° 


Whitelaw spoke up again. “T don’ 
blame you.” 

Tom tried to make his position 
clearer. “It’s a little like this. A 
time ago I was coming along by 
Hudson in the train. I was on my way 
to New York with the man who 
adopted me, after I’d been a State ward, 
There was a steamer on the river, and 
watched her—coming from I. didn’t 
know where—going fo I didn’t) know 
where. And it came to me then that 
she was something like myself. I didn’; 
know what port I'd sailed from; nor 
what port I was making for. But now 
that I’m twenty-three—if that’s my age 
—I see this: that once in so often | 
touched at some happy isle, where the 
people took me in and were good to me. 
It was what carried me along.” 

The mother broke in, reproachfully. 
“Happy isles—full of convicts and 
murderers!” 

“Yes; but they were happy. The 
convicts and murderers were kind. A 
homeless boy doesn’t question the moral 
righteousness of the people who give him 
food and shelter and clothes, and, what's 
more, all their best affection. What it 
comes to is this, that having lived in 
those happy isles—awhile in one, awhile 
in another—I don’t want to go ashore at 
an unhappy one, even though IT was born 
there.” 

Springing to his feet, Tad bore down 
on him. “Do you know what I call you? 
I call you an ass.” 

“Very likely. I’m only trying to ex- 
plain to you why I can’t be your brother 
—even if I am—your brother.” 

“Tt’s because you don’t want to be— 
and you damn well know it.” 

“That may be another way of putting 
it; but I’m not putting it that way.” 

Lily rose languidly, throwing out her 
words to nobody in particular. “I 
think he’s a good sport, if you ask me. 
I wouldn’t come into a family like us— 
not the way we are.” 

“Wait, Lily,” Whitelaw cried, as she 
was sauntering out. He too got to his 
feet. “You've all spoken. You’ve done 
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the best you could. I’m not blaming 
anyone. Now I want you all to under- 
dead He indicated Tom—“that 
this is my son. I know he’s my son. I 
Not even what 
he says himself can make any difference 


claim him as my son. 


to me. 

Tom strode across the room, grasping 
the other’s hand. 
I know 
claim you on my side. 
right there. 
I'll be your son in every sense but that 
of—” He looked round about on 
them all—‘‘but that of being your heir 
or a member of your family. I can’t do 
hat; but and 

verything is understood.” 

He got out of the room with dignity. 
Passing Tad, he nodded, and _ said, 
“Thanks!” To Lily he said, “Thank 
It was bully, what you said.” 
Reaching the mother whom he didn’t 
know and who didn’t know him, he 
bowed low. Sitting again behind the 
tea-table, she lifted her hand for him to 
take it. He took it and kissed it. Her 
little soblike gasp followed him as he 
passed into the big dim hall. * 

He had taken no leave of Hildred, be- 
cause he knew she would do what actu- 
ally she did; but he didn’t know that 
she would speak the words he heard 
spoken. 

“I’m going with him, dear Mrs. 
Whitelaw; but I shan’t be long. I just 
don’t want him to go away alone be- 
cause—because I mean to marry him.” 


“Yes, sir; and you’re 
that too, and I 
But we'll stop 
It’s as far as we can go. 


mv father. 


between you me— 


vou too. 


XLVI 


As they went down the steps she took 


his arm. 
you. 


“Tom, darling, I’m proud of 
Now they know where we stand, 
both of us.” 

“Tt was splendid of you, Hildred, to 
play up like that. It backs me tremen- 
dously that you’re not afraid to own me. 
But, you know, what I’ve just said will 
put us farther apart.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. 
Father said we couldn’t be engaged un- 
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less you were acknowledged as Mr. 
Whitelaw’s son; and you have been. 
He never said anything about your be- 
ing Mrs. Whitelaw’s son. 
in which it’s the 
specially.” 

“But I couldn’t take any 
money beyond what I earned.” 

“Oh, but that wouldn’t make any 
difference.” 


This is a case 
father that counts 


of his 


They crossed the Avenue and entered 
the Park. They entered the Park be- 
cause it was the obvious place in which 
to look for a little privacy. All the gay 
sweet life of the May afternoon was at 
its brightest. Riders were cantering up 
and down the bridle-path; friends were 
strolling; children were playing; birds 
were flying with bits of string or straw 
for the building of their nests. To Tom 
and Hildred the gladness was thrown 
out by the deeper gladness in themselves. 

“But you don’t know how poor we'll 
be.” 

“Oh, don’t I?) Where do you think I 
keep my eyes? Why, I expect to be 
poor when I marry—for a while at any 
rate. I expect,to do my own housework, 
like most of the young married women 
I know.” 

“Oh, but you’ve always talked so 
much about servants.” 

“Yes, dear Tom, but that was to be 
on a desert island where we were to be 
all alone. We shan’t find that island, 
except in our hearts.” 

“But even without the island, I al- 
ways supposed that when a girl like you 
got married she . . .” 

“She began with an establishment on 
the scale of ours in Louisburg Square, at 
the least. Yes, that used to be the way, 
twenty or thirty years ago. But I’m 
sorry to say it isn’t so any longer. Talk 
about revolution! We’ve got revolution 
as it is. With rents and wages as they 
are, and all the other expenses, why, a 
young couple must begin with the simple 
life, or stay single. I’d rather begin with 
the simple life, and I know more about 
it than you think.” 

He laughed. “So I see.” 
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“Oh, [ can cook and sew and make 
beds and wash dishes. > 

They sauntered on, without noticing 
where they were going, till they came to 
a dell, where in the shade of an elm 
there was a seat, and another near a 
heart-shaped clump of lilacs, all in 
bloom. They sat in the shade of the 
elm. They were practical young lovers, 
and yet they were young lovers. They 
were lovers for whom there had never 
been any lovers but themselves. The 
wonderful thing was that each felt what 
the other felt; the discoveries by which 
they had come to the knowledge of this 
fact were the first that had ever been 
made, 

“Oh, Tom, do you feel like that? 
Why, that’s just the way I feel.” 

“Ts it, Hildred? Well, it shows we 
were made for each other, doesn’t it, be- 
cause I never thought that anyone felt 
like that but me?” 

“Well, no one ever did but me. Only, 
Tom, dear, tell me when it was that you 
first began to fall in love with me.” 

“Tt was the night—a winter’s night 
five, six, seven years ago—when I found 
Guy in a mix-up with a lot of hoodlums 
in the snow.” 

“And you brought him home. That 
was the first time vou ever saw me.” 

“Yes, it was the first time I ever saw 
vou that I began : 

“And I began then. too. Since that 
evening there’s never been anybody else. 
Oh, Tom, was there ever anybody else 
with you?” 

Tom thought of Maisie. ‘*Not—not 
really.” 

“Well, unreally then?” 

As he made his confession she listened 
eagerly. “Yes, that was unreally. And 
you never heard anything more about 
her?” 

“Oh, yes. When I was in Boston a 
few weeks ago I went to see her aunt. 
She told me that Maisie had been mar- 
ried for the last two vears to a traveling 
salesman she’d been in love with for a 
long time, and that she had a baby.’ 

The thought of Maisie brought back 


, 


the thought of Honey; and the though} 
of Honey woke him to the fact that he 
had been on this spot before. 

“Why—why, Hildred! This is the 
very bench on which Miss Nash and the 
other nurse were sitting—” 

“When you were stolen?” 

“When somebody was stolen.” He 
looked round him. “And there’s Miss 
Nash over there!” 

On the bench near the lilacs Miss 
Nash was seated with a book. 

“We ought to go and speak to her,” 
Hildred suggested. 

Miss Nash received them with her 
beatific look. “I saw you leave the 
house. I thought you’d come here. | 
followed you. I had something to do, 
something I swore to God I'd do the day 
my little boy came back. V'd—” She 
held up a novel of which the open pages 
were already vellowing—“ I'd finish this. 
Juliet Allington’s Sin is the name of it 
I was just at the scene where the love: 
drowns when my little boy was taken. 
I’ve never opened the book since; but 
I’ve kept it by me.” She rose, weeping. 
“Now I can finish it—but I'll go 
home.” 

Sitting down on the seat she had left 
free for them, they began to talk of the 
scene of the afternoon, which as yet they 
had avoided. 

“T hope I didn’t hurt their feelings.” 

“They didn’t mind hurting yours.” 

“They didn’t mean to. They thought 
they were generous.” 

“Which only shows .. . 

“But he’s all right. Hildred, he’s a 
big man.” 

“And you really think he’s your 
father, Tom?” 

“T know he is. Everything makes me 
sure of it.” 

“Well, then, if he’s your father, she 
must be your mother.” 

“Yes, but I don’t go that far. It isn’t 
what must be that I think about; it’s 
what is.” 

She persisted in her logic. “‘And Tad 
and Lily must be your brother and 
sister.” 


” 
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“They can be what they like. I don’t 
care anything about them.” 
“It’s only your mother that you 


%. > 
don t 


He got up, restlessly. It was easier to 
reconstruct the scene which Honey had 
described to him than to let her bring 
what she was saying too sharply to a 
point. 

“It was over here that the baby car- 
riage stood, right in the heart of this 
little clump.”” She followed him into it. 
“Miss Nash and the other nurse were 
over there, where we were sitting first. 
And right here, just where I’m stand- 
ing, the queer thing must have hap- 
pened.” 

‘Are you sorry it happened, Tom?” 

“You mean, if it actually happened 
tome. Why, no; and yet—yes. I can’t 
tell. I’m sorry not to have grown up 
with—with my father. And yet if I had, 
I should have missed—all the other 
things—Honey—and perhaps you.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t have missed me. 
I couldn’t have missed you. We might 
not have met in the way we did meet, 
but we’d have met.” 

He hardly heard her last words, be- 
cause he was staring off along the path 
by which they themselves had come 
down. His tone was puzzled, scarcely 
more than a whisper. 

“Hildred, look!” 

“Why, it’s Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw. 
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She’s changed her dress. How young 
she looks with that kind of flowered hat. 
I remember now. They always come 
here on the tenth of May. They’ve been 
here already this morning. Lily told me 
so. I know what it is. They’re looking 
for you. Miss Nash told them 
where we are. I’m going to run.” 

“Don’t run far,” he begged of her. 
“] can’t imagine what’s up.” 

He stood where he was, watching 
their advance. It was not his place to 
go forward, since he wasn’t sure that he 
was wanted. He only thought he must 
be when, as they reached the bench be- 
neath the elm, Whitelaw pointed him 
out and let his wife go on alone. 

She came on in the hurried way in 
which she did everything, her great eyes 
brimming, as they often were, with un- 
shed tears. At the entrance among the 
lilacs she held out both her hands, their 
diamonds upward, as if he was to kiss 
them. He took the hands, but lightly, 
barely touching them, keeping on his 
guard. 

“Harry!” The staccato sentences 
came out as little breathless cries torn 
from a heart that tried to keep them 
back. “Harry! You—you needn’t— 
love me—or be my son—or live with us 
—unless—unless you like—but I want 
you to—to let me kiss you—just once— 
the way—the way your other—mother 
—used to.” 


has 


(The end) 
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A LION AMONG THE 


BY STEPHEN LUCA 


LADIES 


i? er ness were a prerequisite to 
fame, I should be famous, not be- 
cause I am under twenty-five and still 
unmarried, but because I enjoy both 
these privileges and at the same time 
teach in a woman’s college. When I 
consider how few specimens of my class 
are abroad in the land, I share the loneli- 
ness of the Phoenix and of the Dodo bird. 
Our number is indeed small, but we have 
known more adventure than a group of 
lawyers or merchants twice our size. 

In this quiet college town adventure 
begins for me before I stir from my fire- 
side. Without more exertion on my part 
than that required for an innocent week- 
end trip, my reputation may 
sea-change overnight. 


suffer a 
How many bach- 
elors, however eligible, have been en- 
married 
four, and accused of living a double life 
in a wicked city nearby? Yet all these 
distinctions have come to me within a 
twelvemonth. A prima donna with a 
press agent could scarcely achieve more. 

I did not anticipate these gratuities of 
fame when I decided two years ago to 
settle in H—. The 


made 


gaged eight times in one year, 


resolution was 
»as [ have observed most momen- 
tous decisions are, desperately. The stu- 
dent of business administration with 
whom I then shared a second floor front 
had prepared a neat chart showing me 
the relative merits of the institutions 
which had unwittingly 
place on their faculties. 


offered me a 
I labored in the 
effort to come to a judgment by sober 
reason. At this juncture a_ professed 
friend remarked, “I'm willing to bet you 
don’t dare try the women. You 
wouldn't last two months.”” The wager 


was laid, and the friend has subsequent}; 
had to pay heavily for his skepticism 
The morning I arrived in H—, after 
an apprehensive vacation, [ found the 
campus appallingly busy. In the throngs 
hurrying from dormitory to examina 
tion room [ felt like a wanderer; my 
embarrassment was that of a man w 
has intruded on a 
right to witness. One freshman-— st 
least, I suppose she was a freslimat 
flattered me by asking the way to the 
Post Office. My heart was grateful fo 
this single moment of human intercourse 
Able to endure neither the general indif- 
ference nor the occasional serutiny, | 
slunk up a side street to my lodgings 
sadder, but determined to see the per- 
formance through. Was I to fail in this 
palpable test of my vaunted gift of self- 
possession? I performed the rite whic! 


scene he has 0 


is the modern equivalent of girding up 
one’s loins; 


I put on a new and brilliant 
necktie and my most presentable socks, 
and sat down to ponder the wisdom of 
going to chapel. 
lose all. 

I reached the faculty room of the 
chapel, guided by a 
ition. 


To falter now was to 


heaven-sent in! 
In the next few minutes’ conver- 
sation, the first for me in two days, | 
forgot the troubles ahead 

faculty lined up in procession and 
started toward the platform. I was not 
prepared for any exhibition. I thouglit 
of my garish socks, of the suit not yet 
pressed after my two days in the train. 
But I was in so far that returning would 
not only be tedious as it was for Mac- 
beth, but, indeed, impossible. As I en- 
tered the door the confused hum of 
voices was hushed, only to surge up to 
me redoubled as I plodded ahead. The 
organ and choir blared forth the first 
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etanzas of “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
| took the hint, raised my eyes, and 
walked on with the serenity of a martyr. 
\s I sat, taking precaution to see that 
there was a chair directly behind me, 
and looked out over the hordes, all faces 
were merged into one face, looking at 
me with curious but unfeeling eyes. To 
prove that I could control my faculties, 
| defied the composite stare and sang 
the hymn lustily, though there were mo- 
ments when everyone among the hun- 
dreds seemed to have stopped to leave 
me caroling alone. My exit was furtive 
and precipitate. I thanked my gods 
that the class room I had been assigned 
to was just around the corner. 

When I consider that first awful hour, 
[ now wonder how courage could have 
staved with me, for, through some cler- 
ical blunder, three sections of freshmen, 
avid of amusement than instruc- 
were awaiting my utterance. To 
my indifference, I opened a win- 
glanced through my notes (they 
were voluminous this time), pretended 
to make a correction, and then with the 
desperation with which one leaps at the 
water for his first dive, I plunged. 
Strange to say, the words came. I had 
never been so fluent. I said things I had 
not planned to say, and I noticed an oc- 
casional stir and laugh at these remarks. 
\pparently, I could endure for an hour. 
Then, for no reason at all, individuals 
hegan to appear in the crowd which had 
previously been an abstraction like the 
throngs in chapel. A pair of mischiev- 
ous black eyes, a towsled mop of bobbed 
and copper-colored hair, scarfs and 
dresses like flowers in a bright garden 
border. They were girls and exceed- 
ingly pretty girls withal! Pretty girls 
are made to be danced with, not to be 
taught. With this momentary reflection 
came the realization that all dignity, all 
calmness, must be summoned. Forget- 
ting the careful notes before me, I paused 
in despair. But the kind providence 
that supplies heroes with heroic words 
at their hour of death prompted me 
with the ancient defense of teachers— 
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“Are there any questions?” 
there were. 


Praise God 
I forgot the eves, the hair, 
the dresses, and settled to business. 

Classes are no longer among my wor- 
ries. I do not pause in confusion when 
faced with the necessity of asking a stu- 
dent to open the window, even when I 
recollect the predicament of a colleague 
who, upon making such a request, re- 
ceived the answer, “Not 
while there is a gentleman in the room.” 
Visiting mothers have no terror for me. 
I use a Latin phrase less current than 
vice versa or et cetera, and they invari- 
ably express to me at the end of the 
hour their confidence in daughter's in- 
tellectual wellbeing. The sensations of 
the first day, when reason for a time de- 
serted me, have returned only once. I 
had spoken to a girl with mild severity. 
She took advantage of me in the tradi- 
tional feminine way. She wept bitterly 
and audibly. Now I cannot bear to see 
a woman weep, especially if she has blue 
eyes. Instinct urged me to comfort her, 
reason cautioned moderation. Though 
it struck me as a base and craven thing 
to do, I brusquely asked two of her 
classmates to remove her. She went 
like a saint to the stake, with a “ Help- 
me-hence-ho”’ expression on her face. 

In a moment of youthful conceit soon 
after my arrival in H— I began a 
diary. In the entries of the first week 
I find this, “I am in no danger of having 
my head turned or of losing my com- 
posure through the evil reports of gossip 
and rumor.” This I now know to be as 
false prophecy as ever man_ spake. 
Think what the effect must inevitably 
be on a fellow, who, by nature retiring, 
suddenly finds himself a celebrity and a 
subject of idle but incessant speculation. 
If I take 
the inside of the walk when escorting a 
lady, buy a giddy scarf not quite ap- 
proved by fashion, whistle while waiting 
for a street car, the college world soon 
knows that I have no manners, that I 
have a very gay new suit, that I sing to 
myself as I walk down the street. So 
far, I have been engaged to two mem- 


conclusive 


Not a glance goes unnoticed. 
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bers of the faculty, three girls in New 
York, Yonkers, and Pittsburgh, respect- 
ively, a junior and a senior in college, 
and a member of the local country-club 
set. There are probably more. Some 
rumination over the tea cups produced 
the astounding news that I received the 
highest grades at Yale ever accorded one 
so young, a pleasant rumor indeed, but 
one that is more difficult to live up to 
than to live down. A certain impres- 
sionabie sophomore was persuaded at 
one of these tea-parties that I must have 
a spouse. She determined to sift for the 
truth, and so put the question to me one 
morning, “Are you married, sir?” In 
my amazement all I could stammer was, 
“Not to my knowledge, but don’t lose 
hope,” a remark similar in stupidity to 
one I made to a girl who announced her 
engagement while I was rebuking her 
for negligence. I gasped out in reply 
to her excuse, “I’m sure, I wish you 


luck.” 


When the rustics were arranging their 
play in “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
it was generally agreed that to bring a 
lion on before the ladies would be an out- 
rage, for “‘a lion among ladies is a most 
dreadful thing.”” I have sometimes won- 
dered if the freshmen who approach me 
with trembling ever consider that I am 
full of dread not for them but of them. 
Now that my pseudo-serenity passes cur- 
rent for the real thing, my friends have 
come to regard me as a savant on the 
question of woman, and merely because 
I do not flinch before twenty winsome 
faces, they feel that they have indisput- 
able authority in my opinion of woman’s 
mental capacity and her reputed sub- 
tlety. They are fools and so am I to 
suppose that we can solve the problem. 
“What can man, transparent and pre- 
dictable as he is, know of complex 
woman?” says the ancient dogma. I 
shall, sometime, when I have grown old 
in the service, hypothecate that there is 
no problem. But that is another chap- 
ter and will require the research of years 
for the writing. 
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THE MODEL SON 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


LITTLE over a year ago I wrote 4 

lament entitled “The Mode} 
Father.” It was a tale of parental tril). 
lation and of infantile gloom; a portrait 
of a seven-weeks-old son who looked 
upon the world and found it not to his 
liking. People who were kind enough t, 
speak of the article told me that it re- 
minded them of their own experiences: 
a solemn fact, suggesting that the ma- 
jority of mankind no sooner embark 
upon life than they begin to be disil!,- 
sioned. Thirteen months have passed 
since then, and justice demands that a 
new report of my son be spread upon tie 
minutes. For in case, as I was told, |x 
is representative of a coming generation, 
any change in his attitude toward life 
deserves mention. It is bad enough to 
have Europe agitated and our farming 
population discontented; if my son's 
mood is no longer one of unrest, ow 
public men ought so to be informed wit|)- 
out delay. What we need to-day, as 
somebody said recently, is an atmos- 
phere of hope. 

Be it recorded, then, that my son, 
upon more mature reflection, thinks that 
things are looking up. Thirteen mont}is 
ago he could hardly be induced to con- 
sume even four ounces of milk and bar- 
ley water; now his diet is limited only 
by the size of his mouth and the watc!i- 
fulness of his parents. He eats his 
cereals and prunes in a manner nothing 
less than lavish. What he can’t get into 
his mouth he is happy to accumulate on 
his chin and bib. At the end of a mea! 
the casual observer would be somewhat 
in doubt as to whether he had been eat- 
ing cereal or bathing in it. And his gus- 
tatory tastes are admirably catholic. He 
is keen for burnt matches and hairpins; 
turn him loose on the lawn, and in no 
time you will have to be prying pebbles 
out of his mouth. To the rest of us the 
newspapers may seem messengers of dis- 
cord and disaster; but leave them within 
his reach and before you know it he wil! 
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he devouring them with the most cheer- 
ful relish. The literature of the day may 
strike a note of dismal naturalism, but 
he doesn’t care; he is as ready to lick 
the jacket of Sherwood Anderson as to 
suck the corners of Alice in Wonderland. 

Thirteen months ago my son lay on 
his back and wailed. The prettiest ceil- 
ings distressed him. The hood of his 
basket offended his decorative 
The blue arch of heaven hurt his eyes. 
Now that he is old enough to strut about 
and see the world more broadly, his at- 
titude has changed. It 
nothing less than boisterous. 


sense. 


has become 
He wakes 
us in the morning with raucous laughter. 
You would think that merely to stand up 
in one’s basket and survey the furnish- 
ings of one’s room were one of the up- 
roarious experiences of life. He makes 
his first appearance downstairs while we 
are at breakfast, and he enters the room 
with all the air of Lord Fitztravers greet- 
ing his guests. It is a portly, well-fed 
air; his chuckle is a portly chuckle; and 
if his legs appear too short and widely 
spaced to support his immense weight 
without a somewhat waddling walk, 
what else can you expect of a hale old 
country squire who has long enjoyed the 
good things of the earth? 

“You are slobbering, Lord Fitz- 
travers,” he is told. “‘Come here and 
get your chin wiped off.” But he only 
chuckles, as one who is in too genial a 
frame of mind to be disturbed by such 
unmannerly comment on the part of his 
household. He waddles round the room; 
flattens his nose against the French win- 
dow to survey the countryside; chuckles 
to find the weather fair and the shrub- 
hery growing greenly; inspects the ap- 
pointments of the dining room; reaches 
up on to the table for the salt cellar and 
a stray butter-knife; moans a little in 
disappointment when we remove them 
from his reach; chuckles again at the 
realization that after all this is a humor- 
ous conceit on our part; and waddles 
out again to the screened porch and his 
box of playthings, perfectly content. 

For a gentleman of leisure such as he, 
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the day holds a wide variety of enter- 
tainment. To realize why this is so you 
have only to put yourself in his place, 
and appreciate that everything about 
you has the spice of novelty. Glass 
doors, for example, are found to have 
many pleasant qualities. If you stand 
with your face pressed against the glass 
door of the screened porch, you can see 
into the living room and distinguish the 
fireplace on the farther side. You can 
see enormous grown-up people walking 
through the house, and even watch them 
as they sit at the desk to write letters: 
a highly diverting prospect, for if you 
cackle at them loudly enough, they will 
look up and wave at you. If the door is 
ajar, you can push it open; and that is 
not half the fun, for then you can go 
round on the other side and push it shut 
again with a bang, equaled only by the 
bang it gives when you push it open and 
slam it again for the second and third 
and fourth time. The glass in the door 
makes an even louder and _ pleasanter 
noise when you beat upon it idly with 
your shovel. The wire screens are de- 
lightful to lean against, especially one 
that is coming loose, and sags appreci- 
ably when you put your two hands flat 
against it and push. There is a large 
armchair on the porch; with practice 
you can learn to climb laboriously into 
the seat, stand there at a thrilling alti- 
tude, holding on to the back, and (after 
you have enjoyed the view for a suitable 
period) accomplish a careful descent. 
The Matterhorn itself could hardly offer 
more exhilarating sport. And then the 
things in the toy-box! There is your 
rattle, moderately noisy and therefore 
moderately satisfactory; there are blocks 
to pick up and drop on the floor, with a 
noise sharper and more delightful; and 
finally there is the curved shining bell of 
an ancient dismembered alarm clock, 
which you cannot only suck but smite 
upon the wall, making a noise which is 
the very summit of satisfaction. 

Of course, occasional clouds cross the 
sun. If whenever you see anything that 
tickles your fancy you walk impetuously 
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toward it without regard to the contour 
of the ground underfoot, any little in- 
equality such as a doorsill (if you are 
indoors) or a stone in the path (if you 
are outdoors) may upset you. You fall 
with an abruptness that is foreign to the 
experience of older and larger people. 
There is no process of stumbling and 
gradually losing your balance; you go 
down with a thump, and make known 
your disappointment. 

My son’s major sorrows, however, are 
usually connected with the departure of 
friends. He likes company. ‘The more 
people are about, the better he feels. 
When we leave him alone on the porch, 
even the sport of chair-climbing fails to 
console him for a time. He follows after 
us to the glass doors, presses his face 
against them, and wails. I think his 
idea of a thoroughly enjoyable place 
would be the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, where there are al- 
ways plenty of people about. He would 
waddle up and down with his Lord Fitz- 
travers air and look at the people and 
laugh inordinately, as much as to say, 
“Well, here we all are, and what could 
be funnier than that?” 

His cheerfulness is not the conscious 
optimism of a Pollyanna, determined to 
see the bright side of a dismal world; 
nor of the professional mixer, bent on 
achieving a powerful personality and zip- 
ping things up for the sake of better 
business. It is the cheerfulness of one 
who just likes everything from his cereal 
in the morning to his soup at night, and 
takes those present into his confidence. 
Even his taste in humor is unspoiled. 
Others may draw sophisticated merri- 
ment from the repartee of French farces 
or the knowing wit of the columnists; 
but my son knows what is really most 
amusing. It is to put your head down 
on the floor, look between vour legs, and 
see your father and mother upside down. 
That, after all, is the really humorous 
experience. ‘The person who can laugh 
so hard at that that he loses his balance 
and falls down is your truly right- 
minded citizen. So let us not be unduly 











distressed at the cynical younger veer. 
ation. What is more to the point is t}\,! 
at this present writing the youngest vey. 
eration is coming along famously. 


THE OPTIMIST 
BY CHARLES A. BENNETT 


HAVE a friend who is an optimist 

In fact, I have several. Iam going 

to roll them all into one and eall hin 

(or them) Beauchamp, after the most 
famous of all multiple personalities. 

You must be familiar, to the point of 
nausea, with the term “the modern 
mind.” People talk of it as thoug! it 
were a modern invention, like the mod- 
ern alarm clock, modern advertising, or 
modern methods of dairy farming. But 
for all that the phrase is worn thin bh) 
use, the thing itself is mysterious. What 
is the modern mind? A mess—you will 
say in your haste. But be patient. Let 
us be scientific. Let us analyze. ‘This 
is where Beauchamp comes in, for 
Beauchamp’s mind is modern. [| ai 
quite sure of that. Let us study thie 
modern mind writ small in the person 
of Beauchamp. We will confine ov 
selves to his optimism. 

It differs from some well-known 
brands. Thus Beauchamp does not 
deny outright the existence of evil. 
When he has a pain he does not say: 
“Go to, now, I have not got a pain.” 
He has enough sense to see that before 
the existence of pain can reasonably be 
denied it must first have been asserted. 
Now the original assertion, “I have a 
pain,” may be error or illusion or any- 
thing you please—in any event it de- 
serves a bad name. Pain may not 
exist, but persons who think they have 
pain unquestionably do, and that is an 
evil. Thus Beauchamp “has no use 
for” the idea that by cultivating healt}, 
and optimistic thoughts and by ignoring 
evil you can dispose of it. 

Nor again does he accept the philoso- 
phy which says that what we mortals 
call evil exists for the sake of some 
universal good—that philosophy whic): 
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has been so adroitly summarized—and 
exposed—in the epigram: This is the 
est of all possible worlds and every- 
That 
every so-called evil has a place in a 


thing in it is a necessary evil. 


divine scheme of things is a doctrine 
which makes no appeal to Beauchamp, 
for, in the first place, he does not like 
to use the word divine: it smacks of the 
supernatural and is 
scientific” 


therefore “un- 
and to be unscientific is to 
Secondly, you cannot ex- 
pect any man to get excited about so 
and abstract a thing as “the 
vood of the whole.” Imagine yourself, 
so Beauchamp might say, in the grip of 
some tragic bereavement. A philosophic 
friend approaches you and offers you 
hy way of consolation: 


blaspheme. 


vague 


“Cheer up! 
Your suffering, if you could only see it, 
somehow contributes to the good of the 
whole.” Would you not cry out from 
your anguish, “‘But what is this whole, 
and what in Heaven’s name is its good 
that I should be reconciled to suffering 
for its sake?”” What’s Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba? The friend would 
have to summon all his philosophy to 
compose a satisfactory answer. 

No. Beauchamp’s optimism, al- 
though in some respects it is kin to 
these, is much less ambitious and pays 
more attention to facts. 
principles or 


It rests on two 
First, every 
Second, we 
Evolution says so. 
Thus if, in a pessimistic mood, I tell 
lim that the world seems to me to be 
full of murderers and crooks and 
adulterers and statesmen, he will counter 
by calling my attention to all the honest 
men, happy families, and disinterested 
public servants that dot this human 
scene. If after a visit to a jail or a 


dogmas: 
cloud has a silver lining. 
are progressing. 


hospital I emerge oppressed by a sense 
{ the mass of human suffering, Beau- 
champ reminds me that the occupants 
of jails and hospitals constitute only a 


Think 
So it 
I note the evils incident to the 
vrowth of machines, industry, applied 


fraction of the total population. 
of all the happy people outside. 


LOoes. 
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science, newspapers, democratic govern- 
ment; Beauchamp quite properly points 
out the benefits conferred by these. 
Quite properly, too, he condemns my 
way of looking at things as willful, 
arbitrary, one-sided, and the rest. Of 
course, we do not get on, though we may 
get amusement, from sitting on opposite 
ends of this seesaw; but that is not my 
point. What strikes me as strange is 
that Beauchamp should think that his 
silver lining—all the happy folk- 
somehow cancels the dark side of the 
cloud on which I am gazing. How can 
the knowledge that there is a bright side 
reconcile me to the fact there is a dark 
side? In other words, is there any con- 
ceivable way in which any amount of 
good could cancel or offset or be balanced 
against the smallest amount of evil? 
This question brings me to Beau- 
champ’s second dogma. According to 
the first, there is at any moment enough 
good discoverable to counterbalance the 
evil. The second says: Even if this is 
not so now, there will in the future 
be enough good to outweigh the evil. 
For we are getting on, oh, assuredly, 
says Beauchamp, we are getting on! 
“Consider the modern treatment of 
prisoners and the sick, and throw 
in the defective and the insane for 
good measure, and compare it with the 
treatment they received a hundred 
years ago. Think of education and 
transportation and sanitation [do all 
good things, I wonder, end in -ation?] 
and production and the emancipation 
of women and surgery and medicine. 
... And so on and soon. Needless 
to say, I do not deny that in these 
matters we have progressed. “‘ Well, 
then?” asks Beauchamp, as though I 
had conceded him the victory. I point 
out to him that he says not only “We 
have got on,” but, ““We shall continue 
to get on.” And evidently on the 
farthest horizon of prophecy he sees the 
shining towers of the earthly city, the 
far-off event to which the whole creation 
moves. Asa man looks down the tracks 
of a railroad and sees them stretching 
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off into the distance and is prescient 
that they lead to a marble palace which 
men call a terminal, so Beauchamp sees 
reaching out into the future the ringing 
grooves of change along which the 
Twentieth Century Limited which men 
call Civilization shall ride safely into 
Utopia. But where does he get his 
assurance from? How does he know 
that he has taken enough of the are of 
progress to enable him to predict the 
whole curve? For all he knows, that 
which he takes to be a straight-away 
may be but a bend in the tracks and the 
name of the terminal may be Hell or 
Chaos. The answer lies in one word— 
Evolution. Beauchamp says he_ be- 
lieves in Evolution. By that he means 
two things: First, he thinks there is a 
something called Evolution that does 
things. “Evolution,” he often says, 
“brings or will bring this or that to 
pass.” Secondly, Evolution makes for 
progress. In short, Evolution is his 
God or Providence, the Power not 
Beauchamp that makes for righteous- 
hess. 

It would be interesting—for me—to 
dwell upon the damnable errors in 
Beauchamp’s philosophy of evolution, 
but I am now concerned only with his 
optimism. I will grant him all he says 
about evolution; I will grant him 
perfectibility and progress and the far- 
off divine event. All right. And now 
how do we stand with regard to evil? 

Evil—all evil—is too bulky a concept 
to be manageable. We must simplify. 
We will take just one example—tooth- 
ache. No one will deny that this is an 
evil. If anyone is inclined to do so, I 
can only repeat the Playboy’s wish: 
‘May I meet him in the road, he to 
have one tooth only, and it aching.” 
Very well then: a man has a tooth- 
ache and now Beauchamp informs him 
that we shall go on learning to conquer 
disease and pain until one day the 


human race will be immune from they 
How precisely does that thought help 
the sufferer now? If he says, as he 
probably does, “Damn the universe jy 
which such things are possible,” hoy 
can the prospect of a universe from 
which such pain is eliminated obit. 
erate the fact that the universe once 
was bad enough to contain that pain? 
Of course, if goods and evils were like 
lumps of sugar, that can be set jn 
opposite pans of a balance, Beauchamp’s 
method would work. But unfortunatel, 
they are not, so it doesn’t. You cannot 
base optimism on the fact of progress. 

I have criticized Beauchamp’s phil- 
osophy, so perhaps it is only fair to 
expound my own. This, fortunately, js 
neither the time nor the place for an 
exposition. I will content myself with 
a story. It is called, quite simply, 
The Egg. 

An optimist and a pessimist were 
having breakfast together. The pessi- 
mist ordered a boiled egg. He cut off 
the top, English fashion. As he did so 
a faint nauseating odor assailed him. 

“This egg,” he exclaimed, ‘tis bad!” 

The optimist was true to his principles. 
““Never mind a little thing like that,” 
he said. “Turn it up the other way and 
effect an entrance by the other end 
You will, I am sure, find parts of it 
quite edible.” 

You see, he was telling the pessimist 
to look upon the bright side of the egg. 

““My dear man,” said the pessimist, 
“don’t be absurd. An egg is either 
good or bad without further quali- 
fication. It can’t be just good or bad in 
spots. An egg which smells like this is 
bad, even though’—here he looked 
savagely at the other— “even though 
it should have a dozen silver linings.” 

With that he hurled the egg across 
the table at the optimist. 

Well, I am the pessimist and the 
universe is my egg. 
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What We Have to Be Thankful For 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


| ERE comes around again the month 

of Thanksgiving and it behooves 
us to consider what, if anything, we have 
to be thankful for. Undoubtedly, as 
compared with other countries, we have 
a great deal. Our farmers are not very 
prosperous; our fuel supply is more pre- 
carious and more costly than it should 
be; our railroads have to scramble hard 
to keep up with the demands on them; 
we have more murders and more hold- 
ups and more law-breaking generally 
than we should, and there are other 
drawbacks to our perfect satisfaction 
with our material circumstances. But 
on the whole they are good. We have 
enough to eat. Housing lags, but not 
many of us are living in trees or are 
homeless. There is very little unem- 
ployment. On the contrary, labor is 
scarce and wages are high beyond all 
precedent. A large proportion of our 
population is finding due pleasure and 
satisfaction in life. We are for the mo- 
ment the richest country in the world 
and we are spending a good deal of our 
money on things we think are remuner- 
ative. Anyone who went out on the 
road in a motor car last summer must 
have been impressed with the great num- 
her of people who were refreshing them- 
selves by that method. Many families, 
evidently not rich, one saw traveling in 
touring ears on the highways, and no- 
ticed innumerable signs out on farm- 
liouses of food and lodging or camp- 
sites for tourists. Our people certainly 
move about. The roads of the country 


are a great phenomenon. The travel on 
them is extraordinary and the pleasure 
derived from it—change of scene and 
thought and the enlargement of the un- 
derstanding that follows—must be reck- 
oned as one of our causes of thankful- 
ness. We do not yet migrate in flocks and 
droves like the birds and wild creatures, 
but the mass of the people in this 
country probably do move around more 
than any other people on earth except 
some Arab tribes and the gypsies, and 
that is a good thing. To see other 
people and how they live and what they 
look like gets minds out of ruts and 
puts new pictures in them, and that 
makes somewhat for the understanding 
of life. 

On the material side, at least, we 
Americans of the United States seem to 
be doing better than anybody else. But 
how about the spiritual side? Are we 
getting to be better people, wiser, more 
courageous, more alive to our responsi- 
bilities in the world? Are we more re- 
ligious or less religious, and is the 
religion we have doing us as much good 
as it ought to? 

These are really the great questions of 
the hour. Here is the world in a de- 
pressing state, very precarious at this 
writing in its political outlook. There is 
Europe disturbed by new complications 
that actually threaten war, and by other 
complications that have dragged along 
for months and that at least impede and 
imperil the return of peace. And just at 
this writing the papers are full of the dis- 
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tress of Japan with two great cities 
shaken to pieces by earthquakes, with 
an appalling loss of life and a vast loss 
of property. That we should help out 
in that matter, both in the way of first 
aid and of reconstruction, was to be 
taken for granted. We know how to do 
such things and we have the disposition 
and the wherewithal to do them. But 
in the greater and more difficult political 
duties we have not yet anything so good 
to say of ourselves. In those matters we 
still lag, with the armament agreement 
as the main achievement to our credit. 

Religion as represented in the churches 
is, in a way, very active and prosperous. 
In organization and raising money it is 
remarkably efficient, and what it does 
is helpful to the world so far as it goes. 
But the sentiment is very prevalent both 
inside of the churches and outside of 
them that it falls short of what it ought 
to do; that for some reason or other it 
is not able to accomplish in the world 
at this time what is expected of it, in 
that it does not bring to men the inspi- 
ration and the power that the existing 
situation demands. 

In his little book called Religious 
Perplexities Doctor Jacks of Oxford says, 
in a discussion of reason and religion: 
“There is a coward and a hero in the 
breast of every man. Religion is the 
power which develops the hero at the 
expense of the coward. As the change 
proceeds there comes a moment when 
the cowardly method of reasoning, with 
its eye on safety, ceases to dominate the 
soul. Thenceforward the man’s reason 
becomes the organ of the new spirit that 
is in him. His powers as a reasoner are 
enriched, his survey of the facts more 
comprehensive, his insight into their sig- 
nificance more penetrating. Faith is 
neither a substitute for reason nor an 
addition to it. Faith is nothing else than 
reason grown courageous—reason raised 
to its highest power, expanded to its 
widest vision. Its advent marks the 
point where the hero within the man is 
getting the better of the coward.” 

That admirably describes what is 


wanted of religion. The trouble wit); j; 
as it prevails to-day in these States | 
that it has not produced on a sufficient! 


S 


_ general scale the necessary new spirit in 


man which develops the hero in him at 
the expense of the coward. The times 
demand the “reason grown courageous” 
that Doctor Jacks talks about and don’ 
get it, but get from us a cautious and 
rather timid reason which counts all costs 
like a cash register, pays close attention 
to safety first, and does not win even 
that. For to be timid and calculating 
when one should be bold is not even 
safe, and in world polities especially to 
keep out of what we should be in is to 
invite disaster. 

Mrs. Mary Austin, discussing in the 
Century Magazine the question “Do 
We Need a New Religion?” insists that 
we do, because nothing less powerful and 
corrective than religion can pull human 
society out of its present parlous condi- 
tion. Plenty of people think that. They 
see the politicians at work. They see the 
back and fill of national interests, the 
clashes of economic rivalry, the jeal- 
ousies of mere politics, and they groan 
and say, “Those people can never work 
it out! The salvation of society must 
come up from the crowd through new 
leadership and new faith. The jockey- 
ing of nations won’t save us. There 
must be something that will lift humanity 
out of itself, and nothing does that but 
what we call religion.” But when Mrs. 
Austin talks about a new religion she 
means nothing more startling than a de- 
velopment of powers which belong to the 
religion that we have. She does not dis- 
parage Christianity, nor its Founder, 
whom indeed she puts ahead of all re- 
ligious teachers. Christianity has suc- 
ceeded, she thinks, in the personal prob- 
lem but not yet in the world problem. 
She wants new leaders, new knowledge. 
to work out that end of it and she thinks 
we shall getit. “In the history of human 
kind,” she says, “whenever new light 
has been strongly called, it arrives, and 
almost always by way of some tran- 
scendent personality. Occasionally 
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» of minor prophets will light a little 
which they blow upon with their 
d breath until it kindles a great 
er. But the greatest truths seem 
our darkness through the 
ce of one mind at a time, carrying 
vs something of the quality of the 
lium by means of which they are 
slated to his time. It is not, there- 
unnatural to expect, now when 
we so much need him, the arrival of a 
prophet of the social order. It is 
thin bounds to venture a 
that quarter of the horizon in which 
his appearance is most likely.” 
Perhaps she looks to Russia for her 
v prophet. Astothat she does not say, 
it what reminds one that 
what we have most reason to be thank- 
ful for is not material prosperity, nor 
freedom from earthquakes, nor the fact 
that we live some distance away from 
Europe, nor the circumstance that we 
can pay our debts. The best thing we 
have is new knowledge visibly increas- 


lerce 


guess as 


she 


says 


ing. holding out to us the hope, and, in- 
deed, the reasonable expectation, that 
we shall become wise enough and have 
power and leadership enough to manage 
and control the industrial civilization in 
which we live and constrain its warring 
elements to live in peace with one an- 
We can justly be thankful that 
we are not more stupid than we are, and 
may even find grounds to believe that 
we are growing less so. Medicine makes 
remarkable advances; so does the con- 
trol of electricity, and the constant im- 
provement in all sorts of transportation 
is tying the peoples of the world together 
into the one great human family that 
they really are. If one looks back even 
one generation the change in the atti- 
tude of minds about the several nations 
is members of the human family with 
responsibility according to their powers 
for its welfare is astonishing. The Great 
War did accomplish something. People 
do not think as they did before it hap- 
pened, and though a good many of them 
struggle to get the world back to old 
habits of thought, they have very lim- 
Vor. CXLVII.—No. 882.—108 
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ited success, and what success they do 
have makes prompt and obvious mis- 
chief. 

We talk about religion and reiterate 
the world’s need of it, but religion is a 
loose word and means different things to 
different people. In most minds it 
stands for the relation between the vis- 
ible and the invisible world which 
humanity has always been struggling, 
more or less blindly, to comprehend and 
use. There is an instinctive conviction 
in the minds of men that the develop- 
ment and use of that relation is neces- 
sary to the conduct of human affairs, 
and that nations prosper and civiliza- 
tions survive in so far as it is understood 
and applied. If, instead of saying that 
the world needs religion, we say it needs 


understanding of life, we convey pretty 


much the same idea, for to give us un- 
derstanding of life, its purpose, powers, 
and possibilities, and what to do with it, 
is what religion is for. If we think un- 
derstanding of life is increasing, that is 
the most valid of all reasons for thanks- 
giving this year. Many, many people 
do think so, and find reason for the be- 
lief not only in the swift and steady prog- 
ress of scientific knowledge and _ the 
rapid development of man’s control of 
material things which is a consequence 
of it, but in the very questioning of 
creeds and dissatisfaction with the 
Christianity of the churches which to 
many observers are signs of religious 
failure. But they do not betoken 
failure at all. They are a natural out- 
come of the suspicion that there is more 
in religion, more in Christianity, than 
we are getting out of it, and of deter- 
mination to get what is coming to us. 
That determination shows not only in 
the efforts of the regular churches, but 
in all sorts of outside activities, many of 
them curious and some of them mislead- 
ing, but nearly all of them usefully ex- 
perimental, pursuing some phase of spir- 
itual power that has been neglected, and 
apparently getting results from the pur- 
suit. In religion as in science a great 
deal of valuable work is being done now- 
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adays by amateurs, people attached to 
no school nor committed to any creed, 
but who suspect the existence of desir- 
able knowledge and set out to get it, and 
will try anything in their quest. They 
are very valuable, these earnest and un- 
terrified seekers. ‘Truth finds it hard to 
hide from them, for they will dig any- 
where. Authority has no hold on them, 
ridicule only amuses them. They are 
often wrong and usually partly wrong, 
but their continuous efforts are adding 
to knowledge and they are helping us to 
understand human life. Some of these 
amateurs come to worldly success and 
renown. Edison, Ford, Einstein are ex- 
amples. Others come to success, but 
not to much advertisement. Many 
more delve on, mainly useful in accumu- 
lating material for succeeding inquirers 
to use. 

And there will be inquirers and the 
material will be used. 


A great char- 
acteristic of these times is the enormous 
provision of minds sufficiently furnished 
with knowledge to want more. Our sys- 


tem of schooling, defective as it is, fur- 
nishes a vast number of minds with the 
means to think, and out of the number 
so furnished, some are sure to think to 
important purpose. Everybody. reads, 
and the huge daily flood of printed mat- 
ter feeds that habit. Most of the read- 
ing so provided is pretty poor stuff, but 
the mass of it includes a great deal that 
is good, and there is a constantly increas- 
ing development of minds that feed upon 
it. When the quest for knowledge is 
once developed in any mind trash no 
longer satisfies it. On the whole we 
should be thankful for our provision of 
printed words, their great diffusion and 
the fact that so large a proportion of 
them are helpful to intelligence. Per- 
haps we should be also thankful for the 
movies, though not so much for what 
they are as for what they may become. 
They prevail enormously and probably 
cost at least as much as we used to pay 
for rum when we had it. They are like 
our provision of printed matter in that 
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they might be worse, but they are 
more subtle in their powers to m 
They tell a great many stories t} 
not true, but probably they e 
their patrons in the end to disti) 
between what is true and what is | 
The history of the growth of hum: 
telligence is the history of the de: 
ment of that capacity. We are a 
get things wrong at the first go and 
rect our impressions as the result ¢ 
servation and experience. The ni 
impart a great many impressions \ 
need correction, but not for that res 
should we deny them a share in the yr 
educational process that is proceedin, 
If people must think wrong before t!y 
can think right then the movies 
helping us. 

We are getting to know a great «i 
more about our neighbors in the world 
their habits, dispositions and_ politics 
than we used to. The papers prin! 
many times as much foreign news 
they did ten years ago, and print 
much more conspicuously, and we read 
much more of it because we think it 
concerns us. That isa significant chan: 
and we should count it a gain, and fe 
that it makes in its way for eventua 
peace and order. 

Finally, we have abundant cause | 
be thankful that we live in such livel 
times, when there is so much going on 
and nobody knows what will happen to 
morrow. A gamble is always interesting, 
so much so that folks incline to pay too 
much for it. But for us that interest in 
life is abundantly provided without ef 
fort of our own or deviation from the 
paths of discretion. We have only to 
keep track of current events and the 
processes of reconstruction as they work 
out in the world, and as we look ahead 
there looms up a speculation the like o! 
which there never was. These times «ar 
not humdrum, anyhow. Let In 
thankful for that. Thanksgiving ce: 
tainly brings us more this year this 
turkey, roast and _ boiled, thre 
kinds of pie. 


and 
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AND I'VE SOLD SO MANY THOUSAND BOOKS I NOW GET TRIPLE PRICE 


Confession of a Successful Novelist 


BY BARON IRELAND 


HEN I was but a little lad my parents found no cure 
For my insatiable desire to practice literature. 
They'd planned that I, once come of age, should sell hay, flour, and feed. 
While my ambition was to be a Dickens or a Reade. 


And when I went to college I made bold this wish to state 
To Professor Frelinghuysen, who taught English 38. 

The kindly old professor patted me upon the head; 

“A laudable ambition!” he benevolently said. 


“But if you’d become a master of the medium of prose 

You must serve a long apprenticeship, as every writer knows; 
You must read the works of Addison, of Hazlitt, and of Pope, 
You must learn the use of tmesis, of metathesis, and trope. 


“You must wade all through De Quincey and you must feed up on Lamb; 
You must boost your Fielding average; on T. Smollett you must cram; 
For you've got to get the polish of these kings of English style 

If in future you aspire to the ranks of Books Worth While.” 
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So I did. With care and patience I read all those authors through, 
Conscientiously endeavoring to be suave and polished too. 

In my daily themes I strove for grace and elegance of phrase; 

And Professor Frelinghuysen marked them all with big blue ‘ A’s.” 


When at last I graduated I continued as before, 

Striving ever to be elegant and polished more and more, 

But the editors unanimously rejected all my stuff 

With the comment that they liked it, but it hadn't kick enough. 


“You are full of bright ideas (so a sample letter ran), 
And although your style is brilliant as a new tomato can, 
What the public’s after nowadays is stories with a punch— 


To write them eighty-six per cent in slang’s a blamed good hunch. 


“For the melting pot’s been boiling for so many, many years 
That it won't be long before the English language disappears, 
And, from all the signs, this country will eventually speak 


A composite of Slovakian, eighteen other tongues, and Greek. 


“So although we'd much prefer to please the lads like H. Van Dyke, 
To remain in business we must give the people what they like. 
So jazz your stuff with dialect and pep it up with slang, 


And we prophesy your stories will go over with a bang.” 


Well, Professor Frelinghuysen’s tip had done no good so far, 
Too, I owed the last six payments of my Strate Ate touring car; 
So I took, in fear and trembling, those kind editors’ advice 


And I’ve sold so many thousand books I now get triple price! 


Instead of using characters like diplomats and deans 


Who exclaim “ Indeed?” instead of “* Yeah?” and “* Bosh!” instead of “‘ Beans!” 


I wrote of southpaw pitchers, stokers, gunmen, tramps, and clerks 
Who for * Yes” would say, “Tl say so,” and for “ Tell me!” “Shoot the works! 


And what of the Professor who'd advised me to acquire 
A style of grace and polish if to fame I would aspire? 
Well, here’s a little extract from a recent book review 
By Professor Frelinghuysen in the Sunday Ballyhoo: 


“The Poor Old Boob, by Alexander Poppleton (that’s me) 

Is as colorful a novel as it’s been our lot to see. 

It combines Swift’s vividness of style with Dickens’ strength of line.” 
The Moral should be obvious. It is? Well, ain’t that fine! 
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Looking Backward 


Littte Wituiam Teti: “Well, Pop, why don’t you shoot?” 


Wituram TELu: Just a minute, son- 


Almost Envious 
N a Southern town recently there was held 
a celebration in honor of Shakespeare, and 
among those in attendance was a famous 
baseball player, noted for his skill in “lifting 
em over the fence” 


the games, 


at critical moments of 


Now as the young fellow in question was 
present at one of the functions during the 
celebration his health was proposed by some 
fanatical admirer. 
worthy. . 

“After observing the way in which Shake- 
speare’s memory is revered,” he said, with 
great simplicity, “I am not sure that I would 
not rather have been such a man than have 


His response was note- 


gained my own greatest triumphs in base- 
ball.” 


His Pedigree 

I was the day before the Derby, and an 

inquisitive fan who had been looking over 
a few of the entries, came upon a likely little 
roan being groomed by an old darkey. 

“Good horse,” commented the fan. 

“There ain't none bettah, suh,” said the 
larkey. 

“Who was he sired by?” 


I’m waiting for the overture.” 


“Well, suh,” replied the darkey, aware 
that the pedigree of his little horse was some- 
what shady, “nobody knows that. This colt 
is so fast he run away from home befoah 
evah he’d heard his papa’s name!” 

Vagabondia 

OFT shoes, and a sweater of brown, ban- 
\— danna quite carelessly tied, 

With knickers for freedom and ease, to fit a 
pedestrian’s stride— 

"Twas thus that the maiden was dressed. 
Beside me she sturdily strode. 

In keeping with vagabond style, we ate by 
the side of the road. 

The shoes had been fifteen a pair, the sweater 
uncommonly fine; 

The handkerchief, tied at her throat, of silk, 
with a Persian design. 

The knickers were tailored to fit, or rather, 
were tailored to kill, 

And I'd had a fit of my own, when faced by 
the tailoring bill. 

The spot by the road where we ate she chose 
with a confident grin. 

“Two-fifty a plate!” she announced, and 
walked—from the car to the inn! 

J. Lintan VANDEVERE. 











A New Game 
VUAkY LOU was familiar with many 
7 games and kindergarten, but church 
was a new experience. It was a ritualistic 
church and high at that. She looked on 
deeply interested while the congregation 
went through the service, standing, sitting, 
kneeling, and rising repeatedly. Then she 
decided to join in the game. The next time 
they knelt, she popped down on her knees 
like a flash and called out: ‘‘The last one 
down is a little nigger baby.” 


A Discount 

* a certain church in a southern town it 
é is the invariable custom of the pastor 
to kiss the bride after the ceremony. Now 
one young woman who was about to be mar- 
ried in his church did not relish the prospect 
and instructed her prospective husband to 
advise the minister that she did not wish 
him to kiss her. The bridegroom obeyed the 
instructions given. 

When the young man returned she asked: 
“Henry, did you tell the minister that I did 
not wish him to kiss me?” 

“T did, Florence.” 

“What did he say?” 

* He said that in that case he would charge 
only half the usual fee.” 
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The Yellow Peril 


“Never mind the laundry, Mr. Lee. Won't you stay 
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and join us in a game of Pung Chow? 


Mistook His Opponent 

Two pickaninnies, not thoroughly 

tomed to ocean bathing, were e1 
in a “water fight” off a Florida bea 
windy afternoon. The fight consisted « 
perate attempts on the part of each 
hatant, breast deep in water, to dash 
of the ocean in his opponent’s face th 
himself was getting. They did not noti: 
huge wave which rolled slowly up to { 
lifted the little fellow nearest the beach : 
off his feet, and sat him gently in the 
water. 

Considerably surprised, the pickan 
rose to the surface, dripping and splutter 
and turned to his companion, an awed « 
pression on his face. 

“Boy,” he said, breathlessly, “boy, 
got me licked!” 


No Cause for Alarm 
ARBARA’S little white bull terrier, seli 
appointed traffic policeman, stood in th: 
middle of the street and barked loudly at a: 
approaching automobile. The driver kindl; 
slowed up, whereat Barbara reassured him 
thus: 
“He won't hurt you, Mr. Chauffeur, 
really he won't.” 


Reassuring ‘“‘Miss Jones”’ 

S they boarded the train they 

4-2 had every look of being a 
bridal couple. The young man 
carefully escorted the young 
woman to a seat, while the inter 
ested passengers smiled indul 
gently. 
' Then extending his hand to th: 
supposed bride, he said, in a ver: 
loud voice, “Well, Miss Jones, tli 
train is about to pull out. I wis! 
you a very pleasant journey,” and 
doffing his hat, he hurried off th: 
train. 

But the young woman seemed 
nervous. By and by she called the 
porter, and in a whisper gave him 
some mysterious message.  H: 
came back in a moment, and said 
in a voice audible to every one 
“Yo' all right, ma’am. He's in 
de smokin’ compartment.” 












Moruer oF Famity: 
SocraL WORKER: 


“Safety pins!” 


Delusions of Grandeur 


Southern Missouri Mose 


| OWN in 


White, a colored farm hand, appeared 


t a neighbor’s back door one morning and 
sked for the loan of a mule to do his em- 
iver’s plowing. 


“Why, Mose,” 


oss has a good mule. 


said the neighbor, “your 
Why not use him?” 
“Well, suh,” replied Mose, “dat mule sit 


n the shade all day. 


Jes’ won't work.” 
‘What’s the matter*with him? Is he 
sick?”” 
“No, suh,”” was the answer, “dat mule 
iin’'t sick. He jes’ think he’s a gentleman 
farmer!” 


As the Twig is Bent 
BOBBIE and Clare, five-year-old sons of 
a farmer and an undertaker, respec- 
tively, thought to vary their play by “ playing 
papa.” The former picked up a newspaper 
ind “‘read”’ as follows: 


< 


“T see wheat’s to be under a dollar; corn 
I olding its own.” 

“It’s my turn now,” interrupted Clare, 
who seized the paper and followed his play- 
mate’s example with: 

“Well, I wonder who died to-day.” 


* Mam, do you know what holds this family together?” 
“7 certainly do not.” 


A Long Job 
SUSIE went to visit her little boy cousins. 
On her return home she remarked, 
“Daddy, over there they pray for God to 
make them good little boys.” 
“That's fine.” said her father. 
“He ain't done it yet,” she replied. 


Religious Experience 
OSEPH was a 
looking child. 
“Nurse,” he said one day, leaving his 
blocks and laying his hand gently on her 
knee, “nurse, is this God's day?” 
“No, dear,” said the nurse, “this is not 
Sunday, it is Thursday.” 


solemn-eyed, spiritual- 


“I’m so sorry,” he said sadly, and went 
back to his blocks. 

The next day and the next, in his serious 
manner, he asked the same question, and the 
nurse tearfully said to the cook: “That 
child is too good for this world.” 

On Sunday the question was repeated, and 
the nurse with a sob in her voice said: “ Yes, 
Lambie, this is God’s day.” 

“Then where is the funny paper?” he 
demanded. 

















“Was Billy's exhibition a success?” 


“Oh, yes, one of the visitors went out and left his umbrella behind.” 


A Muffler Needed 
\ OTHER was speaking to Hortense 
. touching a matter of much importance. 
“T wish, my dear,” said she, “you wouldn't 
stand on the steps so long with young 
Spooner when he brings you home.” 
“Why, mother,” the girl, 
stood there for a second last night.” 
“Is that all?” asked mother. 


thought I heard a third and a fourth.” 


said “a only 


“T really 


Her Brothers’ Sister 
\ ARIE, who is seven, was having 
with a friend when a visitor called and 
took some notice of her. 
* And have you any little sisters at home? 
the lady inquired. 
“No,” said Marie 


she added _ reflectively: 


Then, after a moment 
“But I have two 
brothers at home—and they have a sister 


and I am it.” 


Literary Eventualities 
Little Red Riding Hood starts for her grandmother's. 
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A Portrait by Memling 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Harper's 
Ma AZINE 


for 1924 


A Brilliant New Program of 
the Most Famous Literary Magazine 
in the World 


Famous Paintings 


in Full Color 


While many of the most famous of the 
world’s paintings have come to America, 
lovers of pictures have been able to see 
and know but few of them. In one of 
the most notable undertakings in its ar- 
tistic history, Harper’s will present to its 
teaders these masterpieces in American 
galleries. A beautiful reproduction in full 
color will appear on each new cover of 
the Magazine. 


Making the Magazine 
Easier to Read 


The New Harper’s, commencing with 
the January issue, will be bound so that 


it will open flat like a book and will be 
easy to hold and easy to read. Each issue 


will contain more reading matter than 
the average two-dollar book. 


What should the well-read 
Man Read? 


Out of the thousands of books—classic 
and modern—which should every well- 
read person know today? To keep abreast 
of current thought and to broaden one’s 
cultural background is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult in this complex and unset- 
tled age. Harper’s has persuaded a distin- 
guished literary authority to deal with 
this problem in a series of articles. The 
books which everyone should know in 
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each of the great departments of literature 

history, biography, fiction, etc.—will 
be outlined each month in a stimulating 
and delightful program of reading, and 
the reason why these books should form 
a part of one’s cultural equipment will be 
fully set forth. 


A Great Serial 
by Margaret Deland 


Two notable serials are scheduled for 
publication in Harper’s Magazine during 
the coming year. The first is by one of the 
most loved and best known of American 
writers—Margaret Deland. It is a story 
of great depth of feeling, a story of tensely 
dramatic quality, and one which is certain 
to have a hold upon all readers, for it is 
a story of mother love. It will begin in 
the December issue. 


A New Novel 
by Harvey O’Higgins 


The second serial comes from a writer 
who has already earned a distinguished 
position by the publication of three of the 
most striking volumes of short stories that 
any American writer has ever given to 
the public. The name of the author is 
Harvey O'Higgins. His story, which will 
begin immediately after the completion of 
Margaret Deland’s shorter novel, is strik- 
ingly modern. It is a story in which a girl, 
brought up in most unusual surroundings, 
lives her life before our Very eyes, day by 
day, through to the striking culmination 
of her career. 


Thackeray’s 
Unpublished Letters 


When Thackeray left instructions to his 
familyand to his publishers that no author- 
ized biography of him was to be written, 
possibly he had in mind that one day his 
family would see fit to give to the world 
his many and delightful letters. Certain 


letters were actually published in (‘\¢ jp. 
troduction which his daughter, Lad, 
Ritchie,wrote forthe Biographical E {ition 
of her father’s works. Others, anc these 
the most precious of them all, hove re. 
mained unpublished in the hands of his 
granddaughter, Miss Hester Ritchie. | hese 
letters were written to his children and 
to his mother. Some of them tell of his 
experiences while on his lecture trips jn 
America. Accompanying them are 
many delightful and hitherto unknown 
drawings. 


By the Author of 
“The Mind in the Making” 


James Harvey Robinson is not only one 
of the leading thinkers of our day, but is 
also a writer gifted with such clarity of 
style that his ideas unfailingly reach the 
entire public. His book “The Mind in the 
Making” has gone on to such success that 
its veryname hasentered intothe language, 
and the ideas presented in it have exerted 
a powerful influence. This book had its be- 
ginning in a series of four articles published 
in Harper’s Magazine. Since that time Mr. 
Robinson has published in the pages of 
Harper’s other equally striking papers. 
And now he is engaged on a new series 
having to do with “Man and His World” 
—man, his origin, history, troubles, re- 
sources, and prospects. 


Science for Everyman 


Within the last year the theory of evolu- 
tion has been spectacularly challenged. 
Seldom has a scientific question aroused 
such widespread discussion in educational 
and church circles. Ellwood Hendrick 
has written a notable paper in which some 
entirely new views are presented on this 
engrossing subject. 

Other important scientific articles will 
come from Dr. Benjamin Harrow and Dr. 
Casimir Funk, who are ncw in Europe 
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studying the latest scientific advances for 
Harper’s Magazine. Dr. Bailey Willis, who 
recently returned from a study of the great 
earthquake in Chile will write of these 
oreat upheavals and the new devices for 
foretelling their approach. 


Religion and Modernism 


Basil King, novelist and author of that 
inspiring book “The Conquest of Fear,” 
is also a Biblical scholar and a minister 
of the Episcopal Church. He holds that 
there is nothing in the views of modern 
science that is irreconcilable with a firm 
faith in the fundamentals of Christianity. 
He will uphold this position in a num- 
ber of vitally important articles. 


Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
in the West 


Mrs. Gerould needs no introduction 
to Harper readers who welcomed with 
such hearty enthusiasm her recent ar- 
ticles “The Land of the Free” and “The 
Personal Touch”. For several months 
Mrs. Gerould has been traveling through 
the west, stopping wherever life seemed 
to her most interesting and where she 
found material that seemed to her most 
significant of unwritten phases of Amer- 
ican life. Some weeks she spent in Reno, 
Nevada, studying the tragi-comedy of the 
divorce mill. She has revisited, too, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Albuquerque, 
and other western cities, and the material 
that she has gathered, presented as she 
alone can, should afford the most striking 
seties of studies of American life that has 
yet been given us. 


More Burlesques by 
Stephen Leacock 


_ Up at his camp in Canada Stephen 
Leacock has been chuckling over a new 
series of burlesques that he has written for 


Harper’s. He has turned from the theatre 
and the movies to phases of life that come 
even more close to us and are shining 
targets for his satire. Daily his public is 
growing larger and daily this man who 
ranks among the first of our economists 
is coming to be recognized as also the first 
of our humorists. 


The Most Distinguished 
Short Stories 


Whenever any critic or group of critics 
take upon themselves the task of select- 
ing the best short stories published dur- 
ing the year, the fiction of Harper's is 
always ranked with the best. In the re- 
cently published O. Henry Memorial vol- 
ume made up of what the Committee 
considered the best stories of the year, 
there were twice as many stories included 
from Harper’s Magazine as from any other 
periodical. Stories of distinction and per- 
manent literary value are a feature of 
every issue. The history of the develop- 
ment of the short story in America is 
largely a history of Harper’s Magazine. 


The Soul of Mr. Pepys 


“Pepys’ Diary” has always had a re- 
markable hold upon men and women of 
many types. It has a place of honor in 
every library, and it is one of the classics 
that is really read. Among the lovers of 
this great book is Gamaliel Bradford, 
whose brilliant character studies entitled 
“Damaged Souls” formed an important 
feature of the Magazine not long ago. 
Now Mr. Bradford is engaged on a num- 
ber of papers dealing with “The Soul of 
Samuel Pepys,” in which he portrays Pepys 
in various relations in life and interprets 
him in such a way as to bring the great 
diarist before us in an even more delight- 
ful way than he himself did in his own 
diary. 
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The New Gospel of the 
Creative Spirit 

Among the most popular of the educa- 
tional articles that have appeared recently 
in the magazine are those by Professor 
Rollo W. Brown, now lecturing at Harvard 
University. He is now engaged uponanew 
series of articles dealing with “TheCreative 
Spirit.” Mr. Brown holds that the spirit 
of adventure and growth which flowers 
conspicuously in art is, in the artist, 
only a higher degree of the power which 
less favored souls also possess, and which 
must be developed in them in orderto save 
them from eventual chaos. Mr. Brown 
views his theme from every human angle, 

“The Creative Spirit and Conduct,” 
“The Creative Spirit and the Church,” 
“The Creative Spirit and the Industrial 
Scheme” are some of the titles in his series. 
Those who recall Mr. Brown’s brilliant 
paper entitled “Educational Unleveling” 
will be assured of the great interest and 
significance of the articles which he is now 
preparing. 


Two Harper Expeditions to 
Romantic Lands 


For some years past a quiet, boyish- 
looking man has been sitting at his desk 
in the office of the London “Nation.” 
He has read voluminously and he has 
written some of the best literary criticism 
of his day. But always he has been think- 
ing of adventure and travel in strange 
lands. Now and then he has torn him- 
self away from office work and has wan- 
dered out into strange corners of the 
world. And always when he has returned 
he has produced a wonderful book. His 
name is H. M. Tomlinson. In England they 


rank hiswritingwiththatof H.W. Hu. son. 
Recently there came upon him agai. the 
desire to travel. He wrote, as so | iny 
others have written first to the editors 
of Harper’s, telling something of the trip 
that he planned. The editors cabled b ick, 
“Go on; we will back you.” And no. he 
is wandering among the strange and |ittle 
visited islands of the Far East, gathering 
material for one of the most striking nar- 
ratives of adventurous travel. 

Another notable series will come from 
James Norman Hall, who, with Charles 
Nordhoff, wrote the great classic of the 
South Seas. After finishing that wonder- 
ful book, Mr. Hall decided that he wanted 
to makea leap around the world and visit 
Iceland. There, month by month, he has 
recorded his experiences in one of the 
quaintest and least known corners of the 
earth and he has found the adventure no 
less fascinating than that other trip to 
the South Seas. His articles will begin in 
an early number. 


Authority, Variety, and Interest 


are the three keynotes of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


Authority—lIts articles are always the 
work of distinguished thinkers and in- 
vestigators who speak for themselves of 
their accomplishment. 


Variety—Every field of legitimate hu- 
man endeavor comes within the province 
of Harper’s Magazine, and each issue of 
the Magazine reflects this diversity of 
content. 


Interest—In dealing with fiction or with 
fact, deep human appeal, with intelligent 
regard for taste, is always the paramount 
editorial consideration. 











CHALMERS 
SIX 


A distinguished new Chalmers 
Sedan that rivals the finest of 
custom-built cars. 


The well-bred beauty and style, 
the European touches of design 
and the high quality of body- 
work, heretofore reserved to 
owners of the costly built-to- 
order creations. 


With the improved Chalmers 
Six engine—more ‘powerful, 


*2095 


Seven-Passenger Sedan— 


Five Disc Steel Wheels included 


more sprightly, as smooth and 
quiet as ever, yet more econom- 
ical of fuel and oil. 


New ease of steering and gear- 
shifting; beautiful steadiness of 
riding; acceleration and perform- 
ance so superior that you cannot 
refrain from comment. 


With a price far lower than 
you would expect to pay for 
such a car, with such a wealth 
of equipment. 


The New Seven-passenger Sedan 


Body and hood finished in town 
car blue, with upper structure of 
long-grain landau-leather, and 
disc steel wheels, in black. Belt 
panels of light blue beneath the 
door windows and circles of light 
blue around wheel hubs. 


Taupemohairvelvetinteriortrim; 
genuine circassian walnut window 


mouldings; satin-finish hardware, 


A trunk harmonizing with the 


body design is mounted at the 
rear, with protection bars of 
natural wood finish, 


Regular equipment includes a 
spare wheel carried at the left 
side forward; full-nickeled radia- 
tor, head lamps and parking 
lamps; motometer; two-bar, full- 
nickeled bumpers front and rear; 
car-heater; windshield visor; 
windshield wiper; rear vision 
mirror; Yale door locks. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company 


f Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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WITHIN THESE WALLS 


HERE are some books so powerful, so 
alive with the irony and drama and 
loveliness of life, that they play upon the 
very strings of one’s heart. 
Such a book is the novel, Within These 
Walls, by Rupert Hughes. 
This novel tells the story of love and faith 
and weakness of 


tains none of the sentiments toward 
which are usually credited to noble ma: 
of the past generations. Chalender’s p 
for Patty is not so diluted with reverenc: 
he abstains from becoming her lover 
is his chivalry strong enough to prevent 
from casting her aside for her daughte: 


One of Mr. Hu 








a family, the Ro- 
Bards, showing David 
RoBards fleeing from 
cholera-stricken 
New York with his 
bride, in the first 
chapter, to the house 
in the country which 
was destined to shel- 





ter their secrets from 
the world. 

Pretty little Patty, 
with her tiny slippers, 
her curls, her waist 
laced to the smallest 
possible circumfer- 
ence, her skirts float- 
ing like a cloud about 
her is the conven- 
tional damsel of 1832 
and thereabouts only 
so far as these exter- 
Within the 
walls of her home, she 
is as weak and human 
and comprehensible as 
any flapper heroine of 
1923. Itis as if the composite heroine of all 
the romantic novels ever written about that 
period had been waiting, like Sleeping 
Beauty, for the touch which would bring 
her to life. She has been reincarnated in the 
frivolous bride of David RoBards, mother 
of an equally frivolous daughter whose real 
life story must also be buried within the 
walls of their home. 

Mr. Hughes has also been bold enough to 
tear the halo of chivalry from the young 
blades of that day. Harry Chalender enter- 


nals go. 


RUPERT 


countless revels 

of the human he: 
here made in | 
scription of Rob: 
reaction when he 
that his hat 
rival no longer loo 
with desire upon 
wife. Throughout 
years that hav: 

up to this momet 
RoBards has | 
upon the rack of 
ousy, suffering all tli 
tortures of a gr 
love wronged. N 
that Chalender 
returned from a | 
absence during w! 
the daughter has ma- 
tured, he has no eyes 
for the mother. Mr. 
Hughes says: 

*RoBards was _ so 
hurt for her in her 
dismay that he could 
have sprung at Chal- 
ender and beaten him to the floor, erying, 

“*How dare you cease to flirt with my 
beautiful wife?*”’ 

Into the human drama of Within Th 
Walls, is woven the historical romance 
such events as how water was brought to 
New York from the Croton reservoir to 
prevent a recurrence of the plague which 
gripped New York when the story opens; 
the discovery of anesthetics for pain, etc. 
The progress of the human race is the verit 
able background of this novel. It is also 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS: observed by a 


Massachusetts Editor By SOLOMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


he personal and political reminiscences of one of the best-known men in the newspaper world, 
10 was for forty years managing editor of the nationally-famous Springfield Republican. Now 
e has written his impressions of men and affairs, local, state and nationz al, as a newspaper editor 
id as a man having his fingers on the pulse of events. Politics and statesmanship have interested 
n keenly and he has written of them as he saw them behind the scenes. It makes a vivid story 

f the political game and its players, with penetrating comment on the way the rules are made 
1 broken. Mr. Griffin writes this résumé of the people he has known and the politics he has 
rer without malice and with fairness and impartiality, and not a little of what he tells will 
yme as news to his readers. With illustrations. $5.00 


HENRY FORD: An interpretation THE LIFE OF SIR ERNEST 
By SAMUEL S. MARQUIS SHACKLETON 


» study of the world's greates' 
iy gf the world’s greatest By HUGH ROBERT MILL 
of the Serkdlenic al Dey artment This life-story of the world-famous Antarctic ex- 
mpany. This X-ray of one of plorer, written wit 1€ permission and under the 
1S living men and one of the least uper vision of Lady Shac kletor nm, sets forth in full the 
generous, but it has moments of re- incidents of his singularly diversified career. The 
morseless intellectual surgery. $2.50 bic aonshar is an authority on polar exploration. £4.00 


THE BURGESS FLOWER BOOK 




















FOR CHILDREN ,y THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This companion volume to “The Burgess Bird Book for Children” 
Book for Children” 


books in this delightful series. 
and at the same time is a book in which adults will find much of pleasure and profit. 
far the most attractive volume of the Burgess books and contains illustrations in color and in black- 





and “The Burgess Animal 
should meet with the same hearty approval which has greeted the two previous 
It is a volume to lead little children into the wonderland of flowers, 


This 1s by 


and-white of 103 wild flowers. 


TRODDEN GOLD KEEBAN oy sewer enamen 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN Keith Preston, in The Chicago Daily News, says 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘**Trodden Gold’ has interest, — Balmer s ‘Keeban’ strikes us as one of the 

yuch clear thinking, and some excellent character- freshest, swiftest mystery stories we have read in 
ization. Altogether, it is one of the most refreshing youre. $1.75 
books of the year.’ Sixth printing. $2.00 


A_DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN 
THE MYSTERY ROX By MARION RANDALL PARSONS 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The New York Times says: “As a first novel this is 
A stirring novel of international intrigue. by the a real achievement. . . . It is indeed a rare fictional 
aut hor of ‘‘The Gre at ram ree nation,"’ with its scenes portrait, because of its rich emotional coloring, its 
aid in London, in Monte Carlo and in Russia. $2.00 touch of poe tic imagination and the convincingness 


DREADS AND BESETTING of its realism. ope 
FEARS: Including States of THE UNADJUSTED GIRL 


pwr By PROFESSOR WILLIAM I. THOMAS 
nxiety By TOM A. WILLIAMS The fourth volume in The Criminal Science Mono- 


In this seventh volume in The Mind and Health graph Series, the trend of which 1s toward solving 
Series, Doctor Williams shows how to analyze fear by humanitarian methods the problems of the girl 
to its fundamental causes, and offers suggestions to whose code does not comply with our social laws. 

those already in its clutches. $1.75 $3.00 


$3.00 




















These books for sale at all booksellers. Send for free announcement of new books. 





Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY :: Publishers | 
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the link between the generations of |] 


- whose story M ° H ghes has old 
Wholesome Reading prea, gsr Be. ) 


these gigantic changes are taking 





P i é the outward scheme of humanity, t! 
“ 7 Cy . ” ind ° . ; 
' oo + nce Pe realizes that the heart of huma: 
nend.°—From a letter of Colleve remained the same. 
English Professor. Within These Walls is, above all, { 
of a great love, the memory of w] 
FA Ni { H Y remain in the reader's mind along wi} 
outstanding love stories of histo 
By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS fiction which never pale. RoBard 
a : for Patty is all the more convincing | 
Author of “Goshen Street,” etc. : . ° 
of her unworthiness of it. RoB 
\ novel of one of those famous old First willing to make the greatest sacri{ 
Families of New England as it thinks and Pattv. T ; | aati t 
. ‘6 ’ i are ‘rs > rt » 1s 
feels and lives today. “*Famuly’ stands so | auly. © Spare Her SunCTIng, He | 
high in our opinion that we think Mr. to do what he feels sure will sentenc« 
Wilhams may reasonably be expected to soon eternal damnation. 
phen a ages) aomy among a an Patty's story is as much of the presi 
TIC’ ove ea arly we ° . 
ae een re ae ee the reader, as is her daughter’s. It is a 
written and broadly illuminating.’”—N. Y. ; 
Fodkune. $2.00 | of Rupert Hughes, that of making 


character live, and of making the | 
gy C | 4 SS oO Re gy seem a participant in his story instea 
— _ mere spectator. 
By CECH ROBERTS Within These Walls is one of the big 
novels Rupert Hughes has written. 








A novel of Youth, whose scenes are laid in 
Turkey, England, Belgium and, finally, again 
in Asia Minor. “A story of the whole- 
hearted love of life told with zest and sin- 


cerity. . . . A first novel of unusual quality. LANTY HANLON 
The spirit of beauty permeates it.”—Boston 


it . ; ALLYKEERAN is the scene of Patrick 
ss aed MacGill’s novel, Lanty Hanlon—Bally- 


NMR keeran where there is a drop duty fr 
» AND . 


sweeten all discourse, so that no good | 
MRS SEN is ever dull and no woman old befor 
othe af : : | time—Ballykeeran, where the doors 
By LOUISE JORDAN MILN a ‘ : 

shut against nothing save the wind an 
Author of “ Mr. Wu,” et rain, where even at the hour of his bi: 
What happens when East marries West? man is conscious of the honor that has | 
In this novel an English society girl marries a granted him. For, according to the aut 

wealthy Oxford-bred Chinese. They live in iin ba Gen te tien to os cle cl 
London, in Washington and in China, where sealers . author | 
the most dramatic scenes of the novel occur. the sun, a Ballykeeran man does not « 


$2.00 crying into the world, as is done in « 


we varishes : 
THE | 


“When he knows where he has con 


N EW BO SWE LL he realizes the luck of getting to such a pla 


Roses e and perks up immediately and laughs in 
By R.M_ FREEMAN mother’s face. Yes, he knows he has « 
Samuel Johnson’s reactions to the Irish to the great parish of Ballykeeran.” 


Question, Bolshevism, Auction Bridge, Dr. Not alone is Ballykeeran rich in its own 
Coue and other equally modern questions, substance, but it is also rich in girls who ar 
as recorded by Boswell in Elysium. The 


ates, Para Se the pride of the countryside. And in muscl 
author succeeds in vivifying Johnson and ‘ 
Boswell in modern situations, and ideas to a and mettle of the Ballykeeran men, tli 
degree seldom achieved in such treatments of parish also stands supreme. 
well-known literary or historical characters. Flower of such a parish is Lanty Hanlon 
Whatever Lanty does, he does better than 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY anybody else. If he fails, he at least fails 
: | gorgeously. And even in spite of the fac! 
443 Fourth Ave. New York ‘ : 
or, perhaps, because of it—that he was 








$2.00 




















The New 
Quiet 12 


It’s a Remington 


The new Remington Quiet 12 has every advantage 
for which the Remington is famous—strength, dur- 
ability, simplicity, the “natural touch”,—plus the 
priceless feature of quiet operation. 


Many refinements of construction have hushed 
the old, familiar typewriter noises. 


Thisnew Remington pleases both the executive and 
the operator. It relieves the executive from disturb- 
ing clatter. And it enables the operator to turn out 
clean-cut, beautiful work, with ease and speed, and 
the minimum of effort. This not only pleases her 
but scores with the “boss”. 


Demonstrations will be given gladly or illustrated A a 

7 wi . ; . serves bbon. 
folder will be mailed on request. rebate = a 
The Remington Quiet 12 speaks only in a made by us, 75 cents 
whisper, but will be heard around the world each, $7.00 a dozen. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 

































































































“There’s One Man 
We're Going to Keep” 
“Ed Wilson, 


there, is one of the most ambi- 








tious men in the plant. I notice that he never 
fools away his spare time. He studies his 
International Correspondence Schools Course 


every chance he gets 

“It’s been the making of him, too. He hasn't 
been here nearly so long as Tom Downey, who 
was laid off yesterday, but he knows ten times 
as much about this business 

7" rAaing rive hi . ’s dob ; ‘ ate 

I'm going to give him Tom's job at a rais¢ 


in salary He’ s the kind of man we want 
around here 



















OW do you stand in your shop or office? Are you an Ed 
Wilson or a Tom Downey ? Are you going up? Or down? 

No matter where you live, International Correspon- 
dence Schools will come to you. No matter what your handi 
caps or how s your means, we have a plan to meet your 
circumstance No matter how _— your previous educa 
tion, the s vly-written, wonderfully strated I. C. Sv text 


books ma ke it easy to 
































learn 

















This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating your 
self in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


ee ee ee ee — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4806-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me h I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject Lcfore which I have warked an 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OBusiness Management [) Salesmanship 
Industrial Management )Advertising 
el Orgar or } Better Letters 
: Manageme HY [} Foreign Trade 
ss La (]Stenography and Typing 
























anking om 1 "Ranking Law [Business Enelis h 
y luding C.P.A.) Ccivil Service 
Nik halo yn Ce _ previo et Railway Ms ail Clerk 
jo ceeping Common School Subjects 








JPrivs ate Secretary High School Subjects 




















Business Spanish 1 French Illustratir Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 











Blue Print Reading 





-) Electric Lighting 









































Mechanical FE a Contractor and Builder 

M ul bD Archi tectural Draftsman 
Ma hi ine “Sho »p Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas} i Operating ns oe SS ating 
Civil Engineer Chemistry OP harmacy 
Surveying and Mapping | Aut bile Work 
Metallurgy g Navigati a 
Steam Engineering Agricu and Poultry 
Radio Airplane Engines (‘Mathematics 












































Name 

Street 3-27-23 

MGBTOGS. ...... .000..0000+- cccceecceesssocees soverscccnsecessseecresseneees conereeeeecesoqors eossssenseeee 

City enmuesnl — .... State 

Occupation agra sem 
reona residing in Canada should send this coupon to e Interna- 

Seer hoewn ndence Schools Canad Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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baptized with whisky (by mistake 
of salt and water. 

A few years ago, the English crit 
jolted out of their comfortable ruts 
unknown young author. He wrot 
books which might have been pen: 
sweat and blood. America acclainy 
young poet-author, too. This  « 
especially felt the romance of his 
which began as scare-crow and herd 
neighboring farmer and rose to the yx 
librarian of Windsor Castle. The 
war silenced this new voice. It is | 
again now here in America, after a too 
silence, telling the story of Lanty Ha 











PATRICK MacGILL 


Lanty Hanlon is not written in sweat a 
| blood. It is a whimsical, 
story be read between chuckles. It 
full of a kindly flavor and rich human 
And yet the reader feels the strength of | 
author's style, the fullness of his conta: 
with angle of life, the depth a 
heights of his wisdom. The reader sens 
his suppression. Lanty Hanlon is a tras 
comedy, 


romantic Ir 


every 


humorous side. 

And how could it be otherwise in a stor 
about Ballykeeran people. 
Godmother, Oonah 
‘“‘widow woman.” 


There is Lant) 
Ruddagh, the pari 
Oonah is inclined to tra: 
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TIME 


‘y YNDERSTANDING is the acme of life. 
[ Elucidation.” With all you got from 
lh you couldn't get that. Nor could you 

vet it in final measure from middle age.” 
Phus Sir Henry Ellerton to Judith Lathom 
Time is Whispering, the distinguished 
Elizabeth Robins. Time is 
I) hispering is more than a novel by one of the 
brilliant American writers 


novel by 


mos 


the author 


of My Little Sister 
and The Magnetic 
Vorth. It is a colorful 
commentary on life, 


Miss 


Robins’ rich experi 


mellowed — by 


ence and observation. 
it is a card of in 
troduetion which ad- 
mits the reader into 
a delightful circle of 
people, even making 
him the confidant of 
an unapproachable 
English noblemanand 
f a reserved woman 
the world 
‘Elucidation,’ the 
fact that age 
not only to take away 


comes 


but to bring some- 
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IS WHISPERING 


are glad to avoid meeting him, knowing his 
aversion to contact with humanity. Mrs. 
Lathom, on the other hand, has learned to 
laugh at the world in general, and at the ogre 
on the adjoining estate, in particular. 

A strange but charming love story, this. 
It is told chiefly from the subtle, wordly 
view-point of Judith Lathom. The miracle 
of love is portrayed with a dramatic sim- 


plicity through the 
transformation it 
works in the = char- 
acters of these two 


self-sufficient and sa 
tiated 
For, 


individuals. 
although Mrs. 
Lathom has not be- 
come embittered by 
life, she is surfeited 
with it, and had 
hoped to the 
remainder of her days 
ina lethargy of peace, 


pass 


experiencing only vi- 
carious joys or sor- 


rows through her son, 


reading, tending her 
garden, growing old 
gracefully. 

Time is Whispering 


thing precious, the is full of the philoso- 
act that the love phy of serenity and 
vhich comes in au- with a color of days 
tumn can bring to ELIZABETH ROBINS in autumn, lovelier 
‘thers, as it brought in a way than the 
to Sir Henry and Judith Lathom, the days in spring. Hence we have Judith 


serenest and happiest days in their lives 
that is the glorious import of Miss Robins’ 
| 


DOOR. 
Not 


easily do Sir Henry and Judith 
Lathom 


that comforting truth. 
When both are young, their lives cross in 
India. 


discover 
After passing through matri- 
find themselves 
neighbors as country landowners at Little 
Rhodes. Henry Ellerton has become a 
dour-faced man, feared by his neighbors who 


monial ventures, they 





Lathom reflecting: 

“There was an idea that the power of 
loving waned as you grew older. Certainly it 
was less and less concentrated on the im- 
mediate race purpose. But didn’t it, as the 
years went on, serve the wider ends? Per- 
sonally, she could not see that her power of 


loving dwindled. For she saw very clearly 


two things that put dwindling out of court. 
Love with her now had a tendency to be 
more creative than, by an apparent paradox, 
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A 
New Department 


of HARPER'S 


EGINNING with the August 
issue, a book review depart- 
ment of a new sort will be inau- 
gurated in the front advertising 
section of Harper's Magazine. 


This department will be con- 
ducted by the well-known critic 
and author 


HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of 
The Chicago Daily News 


In the conduct of this department Mr. 
Hansen will have an absolutely free hand, 
in the selection of the books for review 
from the lists of the various publishers 
and no restrictions will be laid upon 
his method of critical treatment. 

Mr. Hansen has made for himself an 
enviable position in the field of literary 
criticism. For some years he has occu- 
pied his present position as literary editor 
of Chicago Daily News, having previously 
served as a foreign correspondent and 
war correspondent of the same paper. 

His new book on the literary activities 
of the West, called ‘‘Midwest Portraits,”’ 
is to be published in the Autumn by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

It is to be hoped that his department 
will be of the greatest interest to the 
readers of Harper’s Magazine. 


P. S.—No books from the list of Harper 
& Brothers will be reviewed in this 
department. 











it could be in the ferment of you: 
when creation was so fiercely s)) 
Love had come now to mean no! 
only and one’s own and the beloye«! 
ness—but an emotion and a ser\ 
bore fruit.” 
Rural England is the backgroun: 
is Whispering and is portrayed vi) 
affectionately. In fact, the orchards 
gardens, the cypresses, the fields, 
have a definite part in the action of | 
as well as in the spirit of it. It is a fas , 
trait of Miss Robins that although she yen 
seldom indulges in even the shortest ¢ 
scriptions of her scenes, she keeps {| 
different moods of nature ever present. 
The ending of this novel is profound) 
moving. It is an exquisite example of wha: 
can be accomplished with the art of su) 
pression, backed by the rich emotion whic! 
made the author one of the best know) 
figures on the English stage. Add to this 
quality of suppression, or shall we call ji 
taste, the flavoring of both sophistication an 
simplicity of style, and you have an idea «| 
the charm of Time is Whispering, a charn 
which lingers in your mind long after closing 


the book. 


THE BOOK OF MY YOUTH 
ERMANN SUDERMANN begins his 
dramatic autobiography, The /} 
My Youth, by describing how as a child, ly 
held to the gnarled hand of his father, and 
ends it by describing the fulfillment of his 
ambitions. 

This is a book which should endure as long 
as the name Hermann Sudermann endures. | 
is of the most vital interest now while Suder 
mann. is alive. 

The greatest living German dramatist ani 
novelist bids the reader laugh gently over lis 
early bitter struggles—his first rejected 
novels, his first and last appearance as a 
actor when the Berlin audience greeted lis 
East Prussian accent with uproarious mir! 

Sudermann laughs gently himself over lis 
first poems, written in honor of Christmas 
while he was a poor tutor. 

**Each of my pupils had received the poem 
which he was to recite in honor of tli 
oceasion,” he relates. “They were my ow! 
composition, and you can imagine that the) 
contained all the usual references to ‘snow, 
‘church bells,’ ‘herald angels,’ ‘shepherds 
watching their flocks by night,’ and so on 











—NEW MACMILLAN FICTION—\ 
mle ipod 
MEN LIKE GODS 


A brilliant success.—Dean Inge tn the London Evening Standard. 
One of the most delightful novels that Mr. Wells has ever written.— The London Spectator. 
A merry tale of a gilded to-morrow.—William Allen White. $2.00 


By Ernest Poole 
DANGER. 


Decidedly interesting and full of charm, this novel 
es swiftly and is full of true fervor.—New York 
rald. $2.00 


By Eden Phillpotts 
CHILDREN OF MEN 


\ novel most keenly alive.-—New York W orld. 
\ human drama of power and beauty.—Boston 
rald. $2.50 


Robert Cutler 
THE SPECKLED BIRD 


\ well constructed plot and a well written story 
th many sidelights on society of present day life in 
New York, New England, London and Paris.—St 
iis Globe-Democrat. $2.00 


By Stella Benson 


THE POOR MAN 


Miss Benson’s characte rs live and the action moves 
riskly and naturally. She is witty, epigrammatic 
d at times sparkling. —New York Times. $2.00 


By Freeman Tilden 
MR. PODD 
The rollicking adventures of the voyage of a little 


group of serious and advanced thinkers. 
Probable Price 


By Mazo de la Roche 
POSSESSION 


The vibrating sense of reality that impregnated 
every page sets it somewhat apart from the usual run 
of novels.—New York Times. $2.00 


$2.00 


By Padraic Colum 


CASTLE CONQUER 


In the rhythmic Irish vernaculz ¥ is told this charm- 
ing tale of a young Irish boy and girl 
To be published in June. Probable Price $2.00 


By Eden Phillpotts 
BLACK, WHITE and BRINDLED 


Dramatic tales, now grim, now gay, sometimes hor- 
rible, sometimes fantastic, but always entertaining. 
New York Times. $2.00 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
SKEETERS KIRBY 

Skeeters Kirby is real and distinctly human both 
in his virtues and in his shortcomings. The book is 
a noteworthy contribution to present day American 
realism.—New York Times. $2.00 
By Irving Bacheller 
THE SCUDDERS 


Mr. Bacheller is an artist. . . . The Scudders is a 
splendidly executed satire on the follies of fashionable 
life and the fads and excesses of the young people 
to-day.— Boston Telegram. $1.50 


By Anna Robeson Burr 
THE WRONG MOVE 


It is a shining example of how the mystery tale can 
be raised to extraordinary heights by the writer's own 
manner of telling it. Everything goes with a thrill in 
this book.— New York World. $2.00 


By Robert L. Duffus 
THE COAST OF EDEN 


This story is well written and deals with life prob- 
lems intelligently. The individual characters stand 
out saliently.—Outlook. $2.00 


By Dorothy Scarborough 
IN THE LAND of COTTON 


A notable addition to books about the South .. . 
a good story and a novel that has its moments of 
moving beauty.—-New York Evening Post. $2.00 


By Leon Stern and E. G. Stern 


A FRIEND AT COURT 


Interesting and charming . . . a valuable docu- 
ment.—New York Times. $2.00 


By J. Aubrey Tyson 
THE BARGE of HAUNTED LIVES 


A story of marvels.—New York Herald. 
One of the most original fiction offerings of the 
season.—Sacramento Bee. $2.00 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


LITTLE LIFE STORIES 


They are written in a simple and straightforward 
style, seasoned with pleasant wit.—W ashington Times 
Herald $2.00 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Announcing 





a book on salesmanship which includes both 
principles and pract 


Constructive 


Salesmanship 


By 
JOHN ALFORD 
STEVENSON 


Develops a simple and definite method of 
procedure to be followed through each step 
of the selling process 

Pools the solutions off red by the salesmen 
of representative companies to the problems 
ot 

Securing Prospects 
Obtaining the Interview 
Holding the Prospect’s 


Attention 


Meeting Objections 
Getting the Order 


he book follows the plan of the course in 
ractical Salesmanship given by the author 
Se Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
arrangement of the material makes it admir- 
ably adapted as a text for the salesmanship 
courses of business schools, in the classes of 
companies employing large numbers of sales- 
men, as well as by the salesman who wishes 
information on modern practices in selling 


Price, $3.00 


At your Booksellers or direct 
from the Publishers 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 

Please send cop of 
“Constructive Salesmanship,” for which | 
enclose $ 
Name 


Street 


City 











at least anyone who has ever writt«) 
Christmas poem will understand it, 
had been copied out under my supervision 
on the most beautiful paper, so that L fel; 
that I could await the great evening wt}, 
out fear.” 

Hermann Sudermann was born in a hack 
room built on to a brewery. From the 
struggles of his parents, he derived {}, 
inspiration for his first great novel, Fro, 
Sorge, published years ago by the Harpers 
under the title “Dame Care.” 





HERMANN SUDERMANN 


There is no little thrill in being permitted 
to share the joys and sorrows of a genius 
especially the joys and sorrows” which 
sprang from his struggle to find himself as a 
novelist. That moment when he beheld 
his name in print for the first time, for 
instance. He had just become editor of th« 
Berlin Tageblatt. At last the first edition he 
edited came from the press, for as Suder 
mann puts it, “even a first number has to 
appear.” 

“And one morning I held the first number 
in my trembling hands—like all other first 
born, it was dripping wet. The first sheets 
from the press! It seemed to me like a 
banner of victory. 

**My eyes glanced hastily to the last line 
Yes! there it stood—actually—Editor re 
sponsible, Hermann Sudermann! 








“The worlds greatest cable 


HE greatest submarine cable ever manu- 
factured will be in the service of THE 
MACKAY SYSTEM about August Ist, carrying 


messages between America and Europe. 


Its carrying capacity will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 1200 letters a minute— 600 in each direc- 
tion simultaneously— nearly twice as fast as any 
deep-sea cable now in operation anywhere. 


THE MACKAY SYSTEM, ever seeking to 
render better service to the communicating 
public, is producing this newest and greatest 
cable that fresh marvels . 
of speed may be accom- 
plished, while highest 
records for accuracy are 
maintained. 














Section showing one-half 
actual size and construc- 
tion of THE MACKAY 
SYSTEM’S new deep-sea 
cable. 


£4 
FF 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH-COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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NAPOLEON: From the 


Tuileries to St. Helena 
Personal Recollections of the 
Emperor's Second Mameluke and Valet 
By Louis Etienne Saint Denis 


(Known as Ali) 


» yng the closest personal attend- 
ants of Napoleon was his second 
mameluke, Ali,who served the emperor 
from the period of comparative peace 
spent by Napoleon and Marie Louise 
at the Tuileries to the time of his 
death at St. Helena. A full, intimate, 
and picturesque account of the home 
life of Napoleon, with side lights on 
men and occurrences of the last years 
of the Imperial regime. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
49 East 33d Street New York City 

















ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
~ ASCHOOL 

? 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33d Street New York City 


YYNIHNNNNNNOUHNTHATNOHOTENHHEUOUOE TONE HHVAHATATIUPREAT HANAHAN 
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“This was the first time in my lif: 
had seen my name in print. In print! | 
those of Friedrich von Schiller and Frje 
Spielhagen. 

“T took the first copy to my frien 
thilde, the second to Frau Rickert, and 
the women were satisfied with it. 

“And when I had taken the third, \ 
was destined for my parents, off to the pos 
office, I wandered about the Tiergarten |i: ; 
madman and repeated continually to my sel} 

*“*VYou have not gone to the dogs. Y, 
need not be a private tutor again. Y, 
going to succeed. You are going to top 
clouds. Now there can be no going | 
but only a going forward and a rise in lif 

“My way lay clear before me. I was to be 
a politician and journalist until I had learned 
the Art of Writing to its limits. But then | 
was going to go back to writing, to writing 
novels or even plays. But I was not goi 
back as an outsider, or as a bungler, a person 
to whom one naturally shut one’s doors, o1 
over whose scribble one simply shrugged one’s 
shoulders and returned it immediately, but as 
some one who already counted and whom oni 
met as some one worthy of one’s spear 

“At intervals I sat down on a seat and 
took the first number out of my pocket to 
immerse myself in it afresh. And ever and 
again my eye was attracted to that name, 
which, released from my personality, seemed 
to have a mysterious separate existence, tli 
name which was responsible for the whol: 
paper. 

“Responsible, too, for the rest of my life 

An added interest in Sudermann’s auto 
biography is supplied by his comments on 
Germany as she is to-day. These comments 
are not in the form of heavy paragraphs of 
dissertation, but slipped in, a sentence her: 
a phrase there. One finds him speaking o! 
his childhood desire to become a great hero 
one day and to be the savior of his country 
in its need—like the lyrical heroes he rea 
about in the first book given to him, the 
Children’s Friend. 

“To-day, it is true,” he observes, “thie 
country could do with a great hero, but 
unfortunately I have no time to carry out the 
role. I have to write, and besides, perhaps 
the country does not want to be saved.” 

The Book of My Youth is published at a 
propitious time, when the mind of the publi 
is seeking, as never before, the rich treasures 
of such memoirs. 

THEopoRE Brookes 
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MOTHER 


O understand nature is almost to under- 
T stand the Creator, himself. To know 
that nature. is not cruel, as the Darwinian 
theory and the general notion has it, but 
instead, is love-governed, cannot fail to give 
man a new slant on life. 

William J. Long, in his latest book, Mother 
Nature, has presented the theme that “‘the 
natural law of co- 
operation is instinct- 
ively followed by 
living thing 
protozoon to 
elephant, man_ only 
excepted.” Doctor 
Long tells the reader 
that those who know 


every 


from 


nature best are most 
apt to assure you that 
nature invariably 
heartens a man— 
“that she offers him 
heauty for ashes and 
even the oil of joy for 
mourning.” 

Mother Nature is 
therefore an inspiring 
book. Its reading 
should cure the dis- 
ease of pessimism 
which the author says 
is to be found in the 
city. And in this con- 
nection, it is interest- 
ing to note his obser- 
vation that the men Ww 
who leave our civili- 
zation to live alone with nature commonly 
grow gentle to all creatures. 

“Except where man has interfered with 
nature, bringing his dogs or guns or traps 
into the paths of the wood folk,” writes 
Doctor Long, “I could count on the fingers 
of a hand the birds or beasts that have ever 
given me a consistent impression of un- 
happiness; but if I had a thousand hands, I 
could not number the wild creatures I have 
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NATURE 


seen playing, singing, feeding, calling to their 
mates or their little ones—all quietly con- 
fident in their splendid powers, all rejoicing 
in their freedom, all repeating the word of 
Beatrice, There was a star danced, and under 
that I was born. Among the multitudes that 
people the wilderness, the dominant note 
arises from joy of mere living—such a note 
as the young David 
sounds in Browning’s 
Saul. Though all 
these lives were to be 
violently or painfully 
snatched at the end 
(as we ignorantly as- 
sume), even so, nature 
shields them from all 
foreknowledge of their 
tragic fate and sends 
them rejoicing 
through this vale of 
tears. Surely that is 
not cruelty, but rather 
mercy, if you reflect 
upon it with an open 
mind.” 

The famous _nat- 
uralist declares that 
if he were to formu- 
late the whole law of 
animal nature, he 
would say that a wild 
creature’s dominant 
desire from birth to 
death is to be in har- 
mony with 
environment. 

“It follows, by simplification,” he writes, 
“that if the natural beast ever does manifest 
itself in man (as story-writers and even 
sociologists assure us), then must the man 
also seek to be harmonious, must cease from 
present needs, but rather be content with 
to-day and trustful for the morrow, as are all 
true beasts.” 

The educational and inspirational values 
of Mother Nature are not the most con- 


his 













































































Jor 
SUMMER 
O/ ENTERTAINING 


BRIDGE PRIZES 


Place Cards, Favors for Fétes and Luncheons 


NEW BOOKS 


Which add to the Guests’ enjoyment. Latest 
fiction--Foreign and Domestic Magazines 


MOTOR TRAVEL | | 
’ 
| 






Route Books, Maps, Books of Tours and 
Touring information 








(Prompt Service) 





BRENTANO’S 


Inc. 
Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue New York 













































































The Proper Private School 


for your ~hildren is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is required. 
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spicuous features. The book has a deli, 
element of surprise and entertainment |’), 
instance, consider this expose of th 
ventional hunting yarn: 

“Now the bear is naturally a timid 
peaceable beast, one that avoids you 
carefully unless something you are 
happens to arouse his curiosity. Thu: 
friend sends me his illuminating experi 
of watching a bear and a fisherman 
moment when the fisherman was blissf\||\ 
unconscious of the bear and the bear had 
suspicion of a third party. The man, n 
and conspicuous, was whipping a trout poo! 


jerking his flies in erratic fashion and anon 
lifting a flopping thing out of his net. Thy 
bear, hidden among some bushes on the |iil! 
side, was sitting ereet on his haunches, point- 
ing an inquisitive nose and wrinkling a 
puzzled eyebrow at the queer sight below 
Whenever a trout was landed, the bear (who 
is a fisherman in his own way) fairly wriggled 
with excitement; when the man moved 
downstream to another pool, Mooween 
scrambled hurriedly to a higher point, wher 
he could watch the comedy again. 

“Such is the natural bear—an unconscious 
humorist if he thinks himself unseen, but ; 
wary creature that heads for the iiieen 
territory the moment he thinks he is wanted. 
Unless, therefore, you use a pack of un 
natural dogs to run the timid beast into a 
tree, a bear is found by luck or accident when 
you and he are not looking for each othe: 
But when you make a proper hunting story 
it seems necessary to change the creature's 
nature, to give him a wicked temper, blood- 
shot eyes, slavering jaws, and other dime 
novel attributes. From such hallucinations 
are born most of our notions of nature and 
the wild beast. The honest truth is that the 
only bloodthirsty creature in a bear hunt ts 
the one behind the gun.” 


There is genuine thrill in Doctor Long's 
descriptions of how the various animals go 
out to meet oncoming death, without fear, 
and seemingly, with a certain exalted 
spiritual courage. Doctor Long also reveals 
his observations as to how pain affects an 
animal. 

Mother Nature is a rare find for natur¢ 
lovers—and who would not love Nature as 
she is explained within the covers of this 
truly great book! 

THEODORE BROOKES. 
























THE RED-BLOOD 


HE RED-BLOOD, the new novel by 
Harold H. Armstrong, author of Zell, 
opens with the return of a young man, 
Denny MeNicol, to the little Ontario com- 
munity was born and raised. 
He is Doctor McNicol now, for he has 


where he 


just graduated from 
the 
Later he is 


a university in 
States. 
to become the Hon. 
Wellington Dennison 
MeNicol. 

He meets his old 
benefactor and tutor, 
the ancient and pom- 
Doctor Milk, 


who, by looking the 


pous 
part of a venerable 
wise man with his di- 
lapidated frock coat 
and bell-shaped top 
the 
people believe he is 


hat, has made 
genuinely sapient. It 
is rght here, in these 
first few paragraphs, 
that the reader real- 
izes he is in the hands 
of a master 
teller. 
the ensuing situation 


story- 
The humor of 


is as delicious as any 


the reader has encountered in recent 
But the character- revelation be- 
neath its surface is truly superb. In 
Denny MeNicol’s grim, ironic, torturing 
of the old man, quack though the latter may 
be, the reader glimpses the qualities which 
enable McNicol to achieve his ambition to 


become “a great man.” And although 


fiction. 





HAROLD H. ARMSTRONG 


McNicol always remains a distinct individu- 
ality—indeed, actually lives in the pages of 
The Red-Blood, his life is typical of other 
public men, who, like him, in many ways 
vulgar and ignorant, have achieved their am- 
bitions of making money and getting elected 

to political office. 
Wellington Dennison 
MeNicol is a doer, a 
creator, although there 


lurks in the back- 
ground a strain of sen- 
timentalism. This 


quality, however, is 
not revealed in the 
young doctor’s meet- 
ing with his former 
benefactor who had, 
only several years ago, 
inspired in him the 
desire to become a 
physician. 

“Doctor Milk had 
given him his start, 
in a way: there was 
that slight debt, even 
though he felt he had 
more than repaid the 
obligations. Yet now 
he was returning to 
Cartwright, young, in- 
finitely better trained, 
ten times more competent, to filch the old 
man’s patients away from him, if he could. 
If he could! His slow sense of humor began 
leavening his tetchiness. . . .” 

When he tells the old fellow he contem- 
plates practicing in Cartwright, he finds it 
royal comedy “to watch old Milk’s bleary 
face struggle valiantly against his anxiety.” 
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THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


§ in this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 


Dow’s theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


§ The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


§ Mr. Hamilton’s illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Established 1817 New York 
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“ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 
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McNicol does not settle in Cartwriy),: 
He has other plans which are to lead 
wealth and power in “the States.” But 
tarries long enough in Cartwright to show 
the old doctor, to determine to marry | 
seemingly unobtainable Jenny Gough and : 
discover his illegitimate birth. The auth. ; 
rises to the highwater mark of his really fi: 
art in his moving and yet simple telling of 
MeNicol’s loyalty to his mother. Here \ 
have the sentimentalism of the man reveal: 
—a sentimentalism of which his political a. 
sociates make capital in later years. The 
is little McNicol wouldn’t do for a man in 
trouble who fears disgrace because it would 
kill his old mother! As his lawyer explains 
to him, more than one had made use of t! 
knowledge that McNicol “falls hard for the 
mother stuff.” 


The story of McNicol’s marriage and later 
of his family—his somewhat pathetic wife, 
his difficult sons and daughters, his one 
shamefaced infidelity- 
toward an understanding of MeNicol, th: 
creator and doer, “The Red-Blood,” t! 
man who could have accomplished what he 
did in no other country than America, who 
is perhaps one of the most typically Ameri 
can and one of the most human characters in 
the pages of modern fiction. 


THEODORE BROOKEs. 


all these contribute 
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LUMMOX 


F Bertha, heroine of Fannie Hurst's 
( ) new novel, Lummox, the author says: 

Nobody quite knew just what Baltic 
woods flowed in sullen and alien rivers 
ough Bertha’s veins—or cared, might 

added. Bertha, least of all. 
She was five feet, nine and a half, of flat- 
casted bigness. . . . In her carpetbag, an 
tlandish one with a 
steamship stamp on it, 
ere a bit of Bulgarian 
nbroidery, a runic 

ooch, a concertina 

th a punctured bel- 
ws and an ikon in 
mitation mosaic. Old 
vorid. » «« 

* And yet Bertha had 
en born in a furiously 
lark sailors’ lodging 
ouse in Front Street, 
where New York har- 
ior smells of spices and 

city garbage rides by 
to the dump on 
barges. ...Of no 
articular father (al- 
though the China seas 
( ould probably have 
vielded up the secret 
of his rollicking 
lane), and of a dead 
mother. 

*Wildiv, and with a 
coherence she could 
have torn open her 
throat for, Bertha wanted to tell Annie 
that her secrets, if any she had, were 
of life, not death. Secrets that shim- 
mered. But it seemed to Bertha that 
her tongue was merely the shallow pan for 
those few words at her disposal which rat- 
tled off it so hollowly. 

“Tt was so hard to talk. Words. Frail 
beasts of burden that crashed down to their 
knees under what she wanted to say... . 


9 


FANNIE 





*But somewhere in Bertha’s mists were 
ecstasies. She would sit on the stairs at 
night, and huddle over to the banisters for 
the passing of a drunken sailor, scarcely con- 
scious that his enormous clod of a mud-caked 
shoe was almost in her face.” 

Small wonder that John Farrar, editor of 
The Bookman, says that this strange girl, un- 
expressed, groping, 
simple-minded, is a 
true and powerful sym- 
bol of the peasant type 
the world over. He 
finds Miss Hurst’s style 
not only realistic, but 
naturalistic, at times. 

Lummox cannot be 
compared with any 
novel that has been 
written before. It is 
unlike anything which 
Fannie Hurst—or any 
other American author 
—has ever, so far, con- 
ceived. There is a 
throbbing beauty 
about Bertha, who 
liked, after her day's 
work was done, to sit 
with her wanting-to-be- 
born thoughts: there 
is nobility about her 
story. 

Rollo Farley, the 
HURST a young poet, tells 

Bertha: ‘* You are the 
poem of the woman whose feet are rooted 
in the secrets of the soil. You are a tower 
of silence that is buried under the sea.” 

Bertha gave Rollo the inspiration for the 
poem which was to be his monument, but 
she went out of the Farleys’ life without a 
word, went out to scrub floors until her child 
should be born. Her son was “choir-faced, 
with the wisps of old music that were so 
lovely to her tranced in his eyes.” When she 
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signed him away, at the hospital her sobs 
were “the unwetted sobbings of one who 
does not know how to ery.” 

“The nurse was very young and the in- 
terne, too, and Bertha’s kind of story was 
very old, and so they did the properly seda- 
live things, but their eyes kept curving 
around the dull reality of their charge for the 
wonder of one another.” 

On nearly every page of Lummov there are 
passages of sheer beauty like the above that 
stand out from the beauty of the whole. Ex- 
quisite crescendos and pianissimos in this 
symphony of the “lummox”’ who, it has 
rightfully been said, sounds the violoncello 
motive of the story. Yet, as in a symphony, 
the loveliness of individual passages and ren- 
dition is subservient to the theme. 

In Bertha, Miss Hurst has achieved a char- 
acterization which will never be forgotten by 
those who read this odyssey of the “‘lum- 
mox.”” Bertha, who goes from place to place, 
moving about in the kitchen while tragedies 
stalk upstairs. Everywhere she plays some 
part. And all the while the reader cares des- 
perately about her strange, alien life. 

Her joys and sorrows clutch at the reader’s 
heart. The joy of shining the glasses, for in- 
stance, at the Farleys’, in the stilly part of 


the night, with the family upstairs and 
to and fro to bed. “The warm suds sq 
ing off. The soft hiss of the towel. Cr 
frozen out of thin laughter. A trayful of 
polite, chittering things. With one strik: 
could break them back into laughter.” 

The joy of hearing, in the loft of “S 
Willy,”’ about his games with her son, y 
sometimes stole down to the furnace roon 
where Willy kept the fires banked for 
boy’s wealthy foster parents. 

The joy and the pain of losing these vica 
ous hours with her son when he is taken 
Europe to study music 





inspired by her ¢ 
of the old concertina presented to him \ 
Silly Willy. 

The horrible days with Bertha in the em 
ployment agencies relegated to the back row 
the frieze of serubwomen. The lean da) 
with Bertha when the reefer jacket “grew 
horrible of the patches that the fabric could 
no longer hold,” and when the hunger blades 

kept slashing. 

Because the reader cares so very much in 
deed, about Bertha, the working out of he: 
life’s simple yet poignant problems is one of 
the most fascinating as well as most beauti 
ful and significant literary experiences in 
years. THeopore Brookes 


UNDERTOW 


“Undertow,” by Henry K. Marks, was published in France simul- 
taneously with the American edition under the title “Lame de fond.” 
The well-known French publishing firm, Le Monde Nouveau, brought out 


this novel by an American in their regular series of French authors 


instead of in their foreign series. René Boylesve. eminent member of the 
Academie francaise, has written an introduction, which is printed below. 


I was requested to present to the French 
public a novel of an Amertean author. I was 
disposed through simple international cour- 
tesv to transgress a vow that I had made 
never to write a preface, when I found my- 
self gripped by a sincere and rare interest in 
this manuscript. There is, therefore, in what 
I am about to write no mere complaisance: 
if by chance these words may be of value to 
the author of this book, he owes me no debt 
of thanks: I yield merely to my own desire 
to speak of a work which arouses my 
enthusiasm. 

How does a novel succeed in pleasing me? 
In a thousand different ways: but what 
causes me to spontaneously ring its praises is 


always the same—the movement and the 
warmth of a human heart. Note that | 
boast every day that I admire only the mar 

festations of the intellect. Nevertheles- 
when it comes to fiction, intellectual qualities 
are not enough. I would go so far as to say. 
though it shocks me to say so, that in the 
novel, strictly speaking. intellectual qualities 
are secondary. Hence the reason why this 
literary form is so often poorly understood 
by the professional crities who are cerebrals 
they search in a novel for ideas, ideas whic! 
are new or which at least have the air 0! 
being new, or else for unused relationships 
between shop-worn ideas: they consider the 
material of the novel with its plot and se 
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a: S‘c Conrad him- 
f told his 

story When 1€ 
was a little boy in 
Poland he once put 
his finger on ¢ 
and said I 
go there!" He 
pointed to the Con- 
zo, in deepest Af- 
iter he went to the Congo 

. for the sea, this sensitive 
ind race He A ade his 
ind shipped as a cabin- 

g vessel For twenty-five 
he open sea was his home 
here to tell the 
of his life, except one 

part of it Until he was past 
{1 never spoken a word of 
l he write ry until he 
Yet today this former im- 
ttle Polish cabin-boy is ac- 
lv by the public, but by 


selves—as the foremost 


space 


a ste 


panel at the right, what 
sav about this great master 
men of distine- 
gh th vords And all over 
s of thousands of Conrad lov- 
r seemingly uncontrollable 


n see, are 
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in Conrad to account 
enthusiasm? If you 
ad, it is impossible to 
critic says, are 


there 
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“His books have no counterpart 


in the entire range of English literature.” 
—Sir Hugh Clifford 


Why do the world’s foremost writers themselves 
acclaim Conrad as “ 


the greatest living novelist” ? 


human emo- 
Dostoyevsky 


in his insight into the magic 


trons he Is as discerning as 


He is as subtle as Henry James in his art- 
istry; yet the life the depicts—the life 
mostly of outeasts, wanderers, and adven- 


turers in the farthest places of the earth 
is as glamorous with Ron anything 
Kipling ever wrote. And all over his works 
lies the brooding majesty of the ocean—or 
the mystic beauty of the isles of the South 
Sea! It is an astonishing combination of 
gifts. No wonder Hugh Walpole burst out, 
after reading one of C onrs ad’ s novels: “ Here 
surely, if ever, is genius" 


ance as ¢ 





Special Sale Now 


No one ever reads only one 
Once they start they 


book of Conrad 
get the ‘Conrad fever." 








For no other living writer has there been such 
a spontaneous demand fo subscription set.” 
Conrad's publishers, ac are now of 
fering ten of his greates els at a special 


low 








price so that every Conrad lover may 
have them This set includes: The Rescue 
Youth; Chance; Victory n; Lord Jim 
Almayer's Foily The Arr in Oul 
cast of the Island The Shadou 
We will gladly send this set to you for five 
days’ tree examination Simply mail the 
coupon or a letter have read the es 


After you 
timates of Conrad by his fel 






ow craftsmen, given 





















here, can you afford to ha 
on your shelves the w« and 
life of a man wl an re 
enthusiasm s this? 
Mail the co ow 

while the special sale 




















price is In torce 


Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


Dept. C-2811 
Garden City,N.Y. 

















































and races— 
ever has and 


all these 


no other ever can 


ajesty of ill the 

* mysterious all th 

1 d pass i lands 
Conrad gives us, as no other 











FREE EXAMINATION?” 
Only $200 7 
au 7 


* amonth ¢ 
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John Galsworthy says: 
“Probably the only writing 
of the last twelve years that 
will enrich the English lan 


guage to any extent.’ 
H. G. Wells says: | 
“One of my claims to dis 


tinction is that I wrote the 
first long — iation of 
Conrad's wor 


Sir Hugh Clifford says: 

His books, I say it with 
out fear of contradiction, 
have no counterpart in the 
entire range of English 
literature 

Gouverneur Morris says: 

I who haven't read 
not well-read As 
who are engaged 


hose 
him are 
for those 


in reading him for the first 
time, how I envy them 
James Huneker say 
The only man in i ngland 
to-day who belongs to the 


immortal company of Mere 
dith, Hardy, and Henry 
James."’ 

Rex Beach says: 

I consider him the greatest 
living author in the English 
language 

Joseph Hergesheimer says: 
his novels there is 
a harmony oftone absolute 
ly orchestral in effect 
John Macy says: 


Except Hardy, no living 


author has inspired among 
fellow craftsmen such unan 
imous and sincere enthusi-, 
| - 4 
ughadditional ¢ 


praise, sim 4 
dbe @ 
this 4 








issue 





Magazine. 
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Conrad. I will either r 
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Garden City, N. 
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An Architect, A Painter 
and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing this Lamp 
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lhe lines, proportions and The price of this artistx 
Nori of most of the gem is $3.05. THINK OF 
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Decorative Arts League, Gallery at 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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ate und It simply 
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{lw ay the p ; plus the postage, when deliv- 
t I it " r ‘ return the lamp within five 
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quence of events as the suitable v: 

the carriage of ideas and their exhi! 

the open highways: in other words. t 
the unique characteristic of fiction a 
other literary forms they comp! th 
belittle. 


I have an altogether different con: 
of the novel. In this form more th; 
other, save the epic poem from w 
legitimately proceeds, the artist has 


luce “ materializations” capable of ri 

their living counterparts: Ulysses. [0 
Quixote, pere Goriot, and Mme. Bovary ar 
more tangibly in the flesh than Alex: 
Philip I, Louis Philippe, or M. Thiers. [1 
does mere man succeed in creating the ap 
pearances of human life more powerful than 
life itself? I do not know: but I maintai 
that the equipment of a clear intelligenc 
with all its resources, does not suffice: th 
there must be there a phenomenon stil! in 
perfecily recognized which in the creation 
unforgetable figures or of types has at least 
in their secret and profound elabora' 
something of the unconscious work of | 
medium. I like neither the word nor 
thing, but I am constrained to use this figur 
to express an imperfectly defined process 
literary creation. 


Even were I dazzled by the number o 
quality of the intellectual sparks of a piec 
fiction, I could not bring myself to call 
novel, did I not find in it the marks o! 
“fairy” gift which consists in animating 
aginary figures to the point of giving them an 
hallucinatory character. 


It is this kind of quality which struck m: 
immediately upon reading Lame cd 
(Undertow). I had read searce thirty pages 
of this book when already young Ronald 
Volmer was a personal acquaintance of min 
of whom it was impossible to be rid, and this 
not because of the sympathy he inspired 
because of the tingle of the flesh and t! 
vital emanations which his mere name was 
already capable of producing in me. It was 
the same with his sister Florrie, his sister 
Mary, with August Volmer, the sinisie1 
father, and the sad Mrs. Volmer. I havi 
rarely come across an author who could a: 
complish so rapidly and with such absolut: 
sureness the transport of even the most r 
luctant of readers into the surroundings 


willed by him. It is an abduction, this: or 





Thiet 


li 


th 


to 















ever. more, a feat of magic. I am on my 
yuard, L try to protect myself: 


free myself: I do not wish to enter this New 


I struggle to 
so totally devoid of 


York house, bare, 


cl 1: I am forced to enter it in spite of 
n f: IT am forced to live in it: 
ol if so-little 


es in me an inexplicable interest. 


and each 
its attractive occupants 
And 
simply because the characters of Henry 

they live 
they 
aroused in me an intellectual or moral in- 
terest. This, 
mediately. But thought is never directly so- 
licited by the author: 
obliges us to think: 
here we have nothing but 


kK. Marks are endowed with life; 


ind clutch at me even before have 


however, they do almost im- 

no direct appeal 
no sentence hampers the 
march of events: 
human beings who act and who talk their 
but 
e round a crater not named in words, the 


language, the most ordinary, who re- 
eruption of which we feel to be inevitable. I 
o recall, but IT search in vain for dialogues 


such furious intensity as these; they are 
clash of swords, of bodies impacting ter- 
the 


for his need 


against bodies whole human 


mal fighting which is more 


han for his life—and for a need, unique, ex- 
clusive and barbarous. No, I have never 
tnessed amidst extreme materialistic civi- 


lization within the blocks of New York, man 
so totally void of any kind of civilization. 

thanks to 
the essential gift of the novelist which has to 
Henry Kk. 


This book, however absorbing, 


he recognized immediately in 


Marks, 
French reader provided he consider ita novel 


will cause much astonishment to the 


ol manners. 


We are prone to simplifying our opinions 
and we do it even more 
We are apt to 
magine the Americans as all rich, all healthy 


about our relatives: 


when we judge foreigners. 
through sport and hygiene, all hard-working, 
but 


methods of simplification. 


their work made easy by marvellous 


And above 
all saturated with moral maxims derived 
from the Bible. IT do not think that Henry 
Kk. Marks wishes to give to the family which 


all as 


1¢ has depicted, the character of generality: 


says nothing on this score: nevertheless, 
+ 


is obviously not an exceptional milieu 


which he pictures to us, for I discern under 
the 


methodic silence of the artist, a veiled 


voice which says constantly—danger, that is 
to say, 


The fact 


he warns us of a menace. 
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Individuality and Distinction 
in Home Decoration 


The Decorative Arts League 
which patrons of arts joined in 
replicas of any beautiful design that pleased them, even while the 
design was still in the hands of the artist—and has vitalized that 
system by the employment of al 
modern resources in getting quickly 


has taken the ancient system—by 


little groups and subseribed for 













into touch with its members. 

Works ag A lamp designed by the 

beauty and Muller-Popofi group, and 

permanence owned by the **D. A. L.” 
hetrioems 

a ceniury 

from now 


beauty and artistic perfec- 
tion—even at twice or 
five times the price at 
which this beautiful lamp 
can be yours (if you 
promptly). 

Height, about 5 feet; fin 
ish, rich Statuary Bronze. 


act 


A WORK of art such as the Base and cap are cast in 
4\ Greek-Pompeian lamp, if solid Medaltlium The 
only one lamp like it had been upper shaft is seamless 
made, might have cost rather brass. Shade is parch 

more than three thousand dol- ment, brass bound, with 
lar The League can produce top and bottom bands in 
it for about 1-150 of that price, deep red, design in black, 


because its membership is so and background in brown 








widespread, and because those with delicate over tones of 
who wish to subscribe for iden- green, vellow and red. 
tical replicas of it can be reached The color scheme har- 

80 quickly monizes everywhere 
Three dec orative experts of ex- j Inside the shade the re- 
ceptional ability collaborated in flecting surface is of a del- 
this lamp: Olga icate old rose diffusing a 
x ee in- warm and mellow glow 

: : 

re er, st ee Two pivots, at shaft and 
und Sohn Mul shade, enable light to be 
é many buildines placed at any angle. Fif 


cord, with 








listinction and teen feet of - 
result is a design two-piece sectional socket 
hness and grace lamp is complete 
\ e distineuishes it for the bulb to be 
1 v from the ordinary 1 into it Weight 
‘ xlucts of “factory packed isabout 22 pound 
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regular price wa 


The 
originally fixed at $3¢ 
but the introductory 


vartments.”’ 


We Send it Gladly 















te ™ \ price, and to members ot 
for Examination i the Decorative Art 
We will ship the Greek-Pom- | League was temporarily 
neian | am e Muller- made $10.85 (which may 
| : ut in your have to be discontinued 
u your The price has not been 
‘ for advanced yet. You can 
t K f ve your have one of the Muller 
family, il those of yout friends Popofi Greek-Pompeian 
whose o} ns in matters of lamps—(if you act at 
beauty ar 1 art have weight. once)—at exactly the 
Whe n the carrier delivers it to price paid by members of 
1and him the small charge the Decorative Arts 
tr postage and $3.85 (which is League. And you can 
th leposit and is returnable become a member with 
Then compare. Visit the art im- out cost or obligation 
porters, the decorators 
the jewelers, the large Read 
stores and the com- 
mercial electric show- the 
rooms. See you can 
find any lamp that Coupon 


even approaches it in 


Decorative Arts League, Galley at 505 Fifth A Ave., TN. ¥.C. 


rative 


Please enter my name asa Corresponding Member of the Deco 


\rts League, it being distinctly understood that such membership 
is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and is to entail no obliga 
tion of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested in hearing 
of really artistic new things for home decoration and use. 


Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I will pay the 
carrier $3.85 (an initial deposit) when delivered, plus the transpor- 
tation charges. If not satisfactory, I can return the lamp within 
five lays of receipt and you are to refund my deposit in full. If 
I lo not return it in that time I agree to purchase it at the special 
introductory price of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from date for 
four months, the lamp remaining your property until fully paid for. 
If you want information on our other special productions check here. 
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is we are forced by him to live hers 
three hundred pages in a home on | 
of poverty, and barren, but barren | 
gree difficult for a French mind to im: 
for the most a-moral of us are stil] 
trated by numerous traditional serupl 
solutely barren of moral ideas if no} 
ideas, and which as you will perceive, j 
the better for it. 


But by the same token, a work lik 
where no moral ideas show themsely: 
comes more moralizing in its effect tha 
tract of a preacher, for whether or not | 
intended it, Henry K. Marks has ac 
plished the poignant representation o! 
worst human distress, and he has been 
to paint this infernal and dantesque \ 
by the very simple an very sober evoca 
of four or five human beings, ignoran 
their impulses of any other motives 
those of their elementary instincts. 


Among comments which the second | 
of Henry K. Marks will start (as the { 
one, Peter Middleton, has already don 
would be interesting to follow those w 
will proceed from the ethnical point of vic 
in a nation so large and composed of so m 
diverse elements, what contribution has | 
the origin of such a family as that of Aug 
Volmer? 


but it is the characteristic of all powerful 


erary work to raise the most varied questions 


and very often those most strange to th: 
which has inspired them. 

I should be loath not to mention the «i 
ties of the French translation which br 


to us the talent of Henry K. Marks. Wit! 


out being able to compare it with the origi 
I feel in it a fidelity which I conld not qua 
better than by the epithet “ardent.” 

transmits for me the fire which is in 

book, a book at once so master of itself ; 
so febrile, and what is a rare quality in 1 
kind of difficult work, it is “ 
written in French: 


achieved,” 
that is to say that w 
the exception of proper names, it leaves 
word to which it has not found its equival 
in our tongue. 


René Boywesve, 
de Academie francaise. 


Here my curiosity is extra-literar) 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


The first of a series to appear monthly in Harper's Magazine 


ISTORY and biography, poetry in 
ample measure, fiction of all sorts 
await the reader who finds sum- 
mer the season for profitable and 

entertaining reading. Loaded are the book- 
stalls, and in their jackets of variegated colors 
one beholds not only new friends but old ones 
howing in their best manner. Who did not 
welcome and read with avidity many years 
ago the comprehensive Life of Abraham 
Lincoln by Ida M. Tarbell? Here it is 
avain, with certain additions, two volumes 
combined in one by grace of the paper 
maker's art. another book on 
the Stratford Life of William 
Shakespeare by Quincy Adams; 
anattempt to combine in a running, read- 
able account all that we have learned by 
devious research of the playwright. Poetry? 
A veritable fountain of modern lyrics in The 
Vew Poetry by Harriet Monroe and Alice 
Corbin Henderson, revised to date and con- 
taining copious extracts from 142 poets of to- 
day. Moreover, there is the collected poetry 
of Vachel Lindsay, a singer of our own gen- 
eration and artist in our native idiom, nor 
overlook the little volume of 
Selected Poems, in which John Masefield has 
gathered some of his own favorites. Lord 
Dunsany is back—in two attractive volumes 
on the style of Zf—in this instance, Plays 
Near and Far and Plays of Gods and 
Men, the first book including ‘The Com- 
promise of the King of the Golden Isles,” 
“The Flight of the Queen,” “Cheezo,” “A 
Good Bargain,” “If Shakespeare Lived To- 
day,’ and ‘Fame and the Poet,” the second 
ncluding: **The Tents of the Arabs,’’ ‘* The 
Laughter of the Gods,” ‘“*The Queen’s Ene- 
mies,” and “A Night at an Inn.”” Havelock 
Ellis presents another volume of scholarly 
and engrossing essays under the title The 
Dance of Life. Ambling Through Acadia, 
by Charles Hanson Towne, is just the sort of 
book for summer reading, and The Power 


Comes 
bard—A 
Joseph 


need we 


of Sympathy by Christopher Morley, is for 
all times and all seasons. 


The story of the life of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton has all the merits of great fiction and 
great biography. 
adventurer- 


Sir Ernest was not a mere 
he carried before him an ideal 
of courage and endurance, and from his earli- 
est days he fought doggedly to win. This 
sort of life does more than merely satisfy the 
selfish interests of the man who loves it; it 
sends out its influence to everyone with 
whom it comes in contact. Hugh Robert 
Mill, who has prepared this book, The Life 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton (Little, Brown), 
sailed with Shackleton twenty years ago, and 
was drawn to him by his love for poetry. He 
has told of Shackleton’s life in three sections: 
his splendid equipment for the task of ex- 
ploration and discovery, both through his an- 
cestry and his training at sea, which was dif- 
ficult in the extreme; his rise in two years to 
international greatness; his apparent failure 
to achieve his ends, and his victory in spite 
of many rebuffs. It was Shackleton’s view 
that he must do his best always whether win- 
ning or losing, and his story bears out the joy 
and satisfaction he got in fighting, as Roose- 
velt once expressed it, up to the hilt. Shack- 
leton’s voyages in the Nimrod, the Endur- 
ance, the James Caird and the Quest, as well 
as on other ships, and his association with 
Seott and perilous tramp over the ice fields 
of the Antarctic, give this book the color of 
adventure and romance and help paint the 
portrait of a great personality. 


For hammock and camp fire circle, let us 
recommend This King Business, by Fred- 
erick L. Collins (Century). The glow of ro- 
mance lingers in its pages. For lighter read- 
ing the trail of royalty holds much fascina- 





















tion for us commoners. And surely the story 
of kings and queens to-day is as capricious 
and strange as it is in the pages of Alexandre 
Dumas. Thus we read of a telephone call to 
the royal palace in Madrid: 

“Hello, heloo, is this the royal palace?” 

“Yes,” replies a low, agreeable voice. 
**Whom do you wish to speak to?” 

“IT wish to get a message through to the 
king. If you can do so, I will pay you well 
for it.” 

** That won't be necessary,”’ says the voice. 
“This is the king speaking.” 

Mr. Collins begins his book by tracing the 
emigrés of the Russian court to Paris, the city 
of exiles. Here he finds numerous members 
of the nobility at humble occupations, for 
their means of subsistence are gone. Grand 
Dimitri, who may become a czar of Russia 
should the heavens fall, he finds with Prince 
Poutiatine and his family in a shop where 
embroidered dresses and blouses are made. 
Two frances an hour is the pay now enjoyed 
by these men and women who never before 
knew want. Three girls of an exalted family 
dance in the ballet at the Folies Bergere, be- 
cause they did know how to dance. Baroness 
Wrangel, now known as Madame Yteb, con- 
ducts a fashionable salon where Americans 
may purchase exquisite finery. Then Mr. 
Collins passes to the more successful in the 
king business, in fact, to the Windsors, who 
are seated on the most secure throne in 
Europe. George V can talk on anything—he 
hasa mind that grasps and holds information, 
and he is the best informed man in the Brit- 
ish empire. Mr. Collins relates: 


For instance, I was talking the other day with 
a prominent member of a London club to which 
the king had recently paid a visit. He told of the 
various things in which his majesty had shown an 
interest, and then he said: 

“But the thing that really fetched him was the 
duckbill platypus.” 

“The what?” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t you know what a duckbill platypus is?” 

“IT do not. Do you?” 

“1 didn’t until the king told me. We had the 
thing all stuffed and sitting on the mantelpiece for 
I don’t know how long, and I don’t suppose one 
member of the house committee knew what the 
thing was. But the king knew. He had seen one 
its native heath, apparently—and 
explained that it was the only mammal that could 
live under water. He gave a regular little lecture 

some minutes, I should say.” 


in Australia 


Naturally, Mr. Collins describes the Prince 
of Wales—his democracy, his independence, 
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his refusal to take a wife. No onc 
dictate to Edward, in spite of his . 


de} 
air and detached manner. He ow). {hp,, 
hundred and _ sixty-five suits—all sine 
suits. And then the author describes {),, ba 


thetic figure of Zita and her eighth ld 
the last princess of the Hapsburg line, ay 
in strong contrast, Marie of Roumania. the 
powerful queen who overshadows the king 
and who is building her own empire of the 
Balkans. Then the kings who have tv keep 
their trunks packed, not knowing when mis. 
fortune will overtake them—Alfonso of 
Spain, Victor Emmanuel of Italy, and to 
lesser degree, Leopold of Belgium. A book 
of sprightly gossip about kings and queens 
and dukes and lords. 


2, 2, 2, 
oe “ “9 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ preoccupation with the 
mental and material woes of humankind con. 
tinues to lead him into homiletics for its im. 
provement; his newest tract is called Me) 
Like Gods, and comes in the form of a novel. 
(Macmillan.) Actually, it is more a discourse 
than a feat of story telling, and in some parts 
it convicts Mr. Wells of excessive garrulity, 
brought about by excessive publication. Mr 
Wells’ spokesman, Barnstable, is the editor 
of a liberal weekly on a vacation; he leaves 
on a flivver for a place where he could think 
of the various members of his family * with 
quiet pride and affection, and otherwise not 
be disturbed by them.’ This leads him to 
the neighborhood of Windsor castle, where he 
strikes a marvelously paved road, and in 
seeking to overtake two racing motor cars, he 
finds himself amid an unfamiliar landscape. 
There he meets the occupants of one of the 
other motors—Cecil Burleigh, the statesman, 
Rupert Catskill, the younger statesman, 
Father Amerton, the priest, and Lady Stella, 
all drawn from easily recognizable figures in 
English public life. And here Utopia begins 

the land where 1921 is referred to as “the 
age of confusion,”” where human beings have 
put into practice many of the plans which 
that age referred to as ideals—in other words. 
our earth 3,000 years hence. And naturall) 
the rest of the book is made up of the adven- 
tures of Barnstable and his companions 1 
this idyllic atmosphere, and of explanations 
by its inhabitants of the progress that has 
been made. This progress seems inextricabl) 
linked up with the debates that have occu- 
pied Mr. Wells in a great many of his books. 
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for instance, Utopia has no politics, no 
vreed, no right of private property, no strict 
religious dogma. ‘*Our education,” say the 
Utopians, “is our government.” Without 
vreed, there is also no competition, hence no 
need for prisons, for asylums, for hospitals. 
Education has become general and effective. 
There is no overcrowding, because births have 
been regulated to economic needs, hence 
there is no poverty and everyone has enough 
to eat. Naturally, this is a world that puts 
Mr. Barnstable, the elder statesman, the 
younger statesman and the progressive priest 
very much out of sorts, and with the germs 
that they still carry about with them they 
bring evil to Utopia. But the Utopians are 
able to master the scourge, and when Barn- 
stable is flung back into his former environ- 
ment it is with the conviction that the earth 
is petty and selfish, and that with the devel- 
opment of self-control, of nobler aims, even 
his age could benefit. Behind all the argu- 
ment and debate lies Mr. Wells’ main idea 
that men here below can become more like 
gods if they will. As propaganda for enrich- 
ing life this novel serves a purpose similar to 
that of the sermon in the church and the ex- 
hortation of the soap-box orator, and reaches 
an audience that may not be stirred by either 
of the other two. 


Truly this is a day of clinical dissections 
and in the newest of these, The Doctor Looks 
at Literature, it is the author, and not the 
humble habitant, who lies upon the marble 
slab. Joseph Collins, already widely known 
in New York City as a neurologist and psy- 
chiatrist, drops his medical suffix as he ap- 
proaches his task. In these psychological 
studies of life and letters the physician probes 
the mind and character of such writers as 
these: James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Feodor Dostoievsky, Marcel 
Proust, Georges Duhamel, Henri Frederic 
Amiel, W. N. T. Barbellion, Stella Benson, 
Rebecca West, Katherine Mansfield, Vir- 
ginia Wolf, John St. Loe Strachey, Dorothy 
Richardson. And with the typical cocksure- 
ness of the specialist he pronounces judgment 
in no uncertain terms; these are the symp- 
toms, he points out, revealed for all the 
world to see in the patient’s books, and there- 
upon he diagnoses the ailment. Truly no 
artist reveals himself so completely in his 
work as the creative novelist, and given a 
certain confidence in what his symptoms con- 


note, we can get an approximate evaluation 
of his mind and character. But in how far 
can we credit these symptoms? How much 
of what the author tells is original experience, 
and how much has he lived vicariously? Is 
he always aware of the direction toward 
which he points, or must we make allowance 
for subconscious acts, for imitative and im- 
aginative forces? The revelations in this 
book are of sufficient breadth to be sensa- 
tional in character. No one can read them 
without pondering on wholesome and un- 
wholesome influences in books. To touch 
upon but a few of them—James Joyce is to 
Doctor Collins “an egocentric genius whose 
chief diversion has been blasphemy and keen- 
est pleasure self-exaltation. . . . Mr. Joyce 
has made a world, and a chaotic one in which 
no decent person wants to live . . . he has 
seen fit to use words and phrases which the 
entire world has covenanted not to use. 

He sets down every thought that comes into 
consciousness. Decency, propriety, perti- 
nency are not considered. He does not seek 
to give them orderliness, sequence of con- 
clusiveness.””  Dostoievsky, Doctor Collins 
discovers, to be “tan intellectual romantic in 
rebellion against life.” 
with 


“He was obsessed 
sin and expiation.”” Dostoievsky’s 


characters got pleasure from causing pain 
and inducing humiliation, or having it caused 
in them by others. 
or less 


‘All his heroes are more 
Dostoievsky himself was 
what the physician calls a neuropathic and 
psychopathic individual.” And yet he al- 
ways hoped for a regeneration through faith. 
Dorothy Richardson is a finished technician. 
“She reveals life without drama and without 
comedy, and that such life does not exist 
everybody knows.” Marcel Proust, says 
Doctor Collins, ‘‘may justly be hailed as the 
greatest psychological novelist of his time.” 
For him the physician expresses boundless 
admiration. On the other hand, he writes of 
D. H. Lawrence with almost savage antag- 
onism. He even accuses him of trying to in- 
dermine the fundamental ideals of the Chris- 
tian religion by making attractive a pagan- 
ism that preceded Christ. He regards a large 
part of Women in Love as “obscene, deliber- 
ately, studiously, incessantly obscene.” He 
uses such terms as“ ill-omened,”’ “repulsive,” 
‘“*tends to corrupt the mind and to subvert 
respect for decency and morality.” Kather- 
ine Mansfield possessed, according to Doctor 
Collins, ‘an unerring sense of pitch.” “The 
charm of her art lies in its sanity, its extraor- 


insane, 
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dinary freedom from obsessions, delusions 
and from excessive egocentricity.” Of 
Rebecca West our inquisitor concludes that 
if one were to sentence her after reading The 
Judge one would be compelled to say that 
she is no novelist. “‘The subject of her two 
novels is behaviorism of sexual motivation.” 
Sinclair Lewis could write Babbitt because he 
himself had had a full dose of Babbittry, con- 
cludes Doctor Collins. ‘* Babbitt may be con- 
strued as the American intelligence of Mr. 
Lewis’ generation turning on its taskmaster.” 
And so on in this outspoken, emphatic, cock- 
sure book. 

One gets the impression that if Doctor 
Collins were less of a physician and more of 
a writer, less of a scientist and more of a 
human being, he would not have been so cer- 
tain of all his conclusions. No doubt he 
strikes rich ore, and brings up nuggets in a 
number of instances; in others he goes far 
afield. Some of his conclusions appear un- 
supported save by the most flimsy evidence, 
and one knows well that generalizations 
drawn from symptoms do not always iden- 
tify the disease accurately. But. there is 
enough fact here to give a basis for further 
inquiry and discussion, and a careful esti- 
mate of our novelists from the side of psy- 
chological habits and capacities. Rough- 
hewn, the book stands as the work of a 
pioneer. (Doran.) 


We may take it for granted that Giovanni 
Papini’s early career as a man without reli- 
gious faith and his later conversion helps 
make his book, The Life of Christ, attractive 
to Christians who do not go to church. They 
look on the book as a biography that is 
likely to partake very little of orthodox and 
theological viewpoints, and for that reason 
free from an air of controversy. Papini him- 
self writes that books of this subject are 
usually of two kinds, those written by or- 
thodox authors for the use of the orthodox, 
and those written by scientists for the use of 
non-believers. He seeks a more moderate 
path. His Storio di Christo was first pub- 
lished in Italy in 1920, after its author had 
passed through a period of disbelief and pes- 


simism and become religiously  inclin: 
through the effect of the war disasters of 19} 
and 1918. ‘Fhe present volume is the firs 
translation in English and has been prepare: 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (Harcourt 
Brace.) But readers who expect this boo! 
to be a rational life of Christ, at all differen; 
from conventional interpretations, or ever 
iconoclastic, will be disappointed. Papin 
has written a volume of religious propaganda, 
a glorified sermon, extolling the teachings o/ 
Christ from the orthodox side, and demon 
strating his complete conversion to orthodox 
belief. In his introduction he tries to de 
scribe how he was moved to write the book; 
how he discovered a great need for Christ in 
the world to-day. ‘We live in the Christian 
era and it is not yet finished. . . . Every age 
must rewrite its own gospel. . . . We need 
Christ to-day.” And so he goes reverently 
to his task, desiring to make “another com- 
ing of Christ, and not another burial.”’ He 
states his point of view rather definitely: 
““He who accepts the four gospels must ac- 
cept them wholly, entirely, syllable by syl- 
lable—or else reject them from the first to 
the last and say: ‘We know nothing.’ . 
The aim of this book is to build up Christian 
souls, because that seems to the writer at this 
time, in this country, an urgent need.” 
Papini’s method is to follow the story of the 
gospels fairly literally, and to interpolate his 
amplifications as he goes along. This leads 
to a departure from the simplicity of the 
Bible texts and at times an unnecessary em- 
broidery. Yet there are places where the 
narrative gains in forcefulness, and the 
picture of Christ before Pilate, and on the 
cross, shows Papini at his best. His book is 
therefore neither controversial, nor throwing 
new light on the ancient text. It is a run- 
ning account of the life of Christ as a min- 
ister might tell it from the pulpit, with fre- 
quent emendations for the sake of emphasis. 
Papini’s book has the quality of sticking 
pretty close to the subject. We regard it as 
of high quality, and undoubted value, but it 
will not rank as a contribution either to 
scholarship or to the literature of interpre- 
tation. Papini is a religious guide among 
bookmen, swinging a newly lighted lantern 
over accustomed paths. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 
Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


HE flapper has gone, the 
jeune fille is passing, and 
the Average Citizen, the 
Everyday Man, the 
Quadrennial Voter 
preens his plumage in the 
public view and accepts 
the homage of poets, 

novelists and dramatists. Everybody, it 
seems, is writing for the Average Man. Else 
why so many outlines of history, literature, 
art, science, verse, politics and cookery, all 
written in words of one syllable and patently 
addressed to the man for whom the circus 
comes to town, for whom the bands play, for 
whom battleships are built and presidents 
make speeches. With a ravenous appetite he 
seeks Culture; for him all over the world 
eager hands are dusting the busts of Homer, 
Socrates, Moliére and Shakespeare, editors 
and compilers are poring over dusty and 
frayed volumes searching avidly for nuggets 
of wisdom to throw to the ravenous public. 
Only a few years ago the flapper lorded it 
over the writers of books and the Average 
Man was in hiding, hardly daring to venture 
into the unknown ways of reading, until 
H. G. Wells lured him out with a chunk of 
“aicy history. To-day men go far afield into 
the storehouses of the ages for their learning, 
and Emerson’s scholar has no place here, for 
we cannot follow him when he says: “I 
embrace the common, I explore and sit at 
the feet of the familiar, the low.” No, rather 
for us the riches of the ages in a tabloid meal. 
The quick-lunch era in literature is at hand. 

Out of the past come strange, unexpected 
tidings. If Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., for 
instance, had not delved around in fifty odd 
voluminous diaries written by loquacious 
subjects of the British crown in the last two 
hundred years, we should hardly have 
had the disturbing news that so far back as 
1755 they danced without stays in “ Fred- 
erick’s Town,”’ Maryland. A Mrs. Browne, 
it appears, accompanied her brother, an 
officer, on Braddock’s expedition. At 
Frederick she attended a ball: 


The ball was composed of Romans, Jews, 
and Hereticks, who in this town flock 
together. The Lady’s danced without 
Stays or Hoops and it ended with a Jig 
from each Lady. 

Glimpses of the intimate manners of other 
times often convince us that our own need 
not be wholly shocking. There is much 
of this in “English Diaries” (Doran), in 
which the author quotes Pepys, Fielding, 
Macaulay, General Gordon, Fanny Burney, 
Queen Victoria and others. Fanny Burney 
had an observing eye—she wrote of Doctor 
Johnson: “His mouth is almost constantly 
opening and shutting as if he was chewing.” 
Boswell begged leave to appropriate her 
entries regarding his paraclete, but she 
demurred. 


A Psychologist Sees Himself 


We confess that when an author almost 
effaces himself from his autobiography he 
challenges our admiration. We have often 
hoped authors would efface themselves from 
their novels—but their confessions—it was 
too much to wish for. But Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall almost accomplishes that feat. At the 
age of 77 years he has observed one whole 
life from the standpoint of a psychologist, 
and that life happens to be his own. An 
amazing book results—Life and Confessions 
cf a Psychologist (Appleton), in which the 
author acknowledges no grande passion, 
recalls no great patriotic stirrings when the 
drums beat for recruits for the civil war, fails 
to paint himself the hero of a countryside 
love affair or .ven a district school debate, 
and asks of his fellows no laurels to crown 
his brow. True, Doctor Hall was active 
in education during the whole time that 
psychology, as a study, was introduced, 
developed and organized; he first told of 
Freud in America and first gave a value to 
the study of sex psychology. These things 
he tells, but not vaingloriously; even to-day 
he views his work as incomplete, and 
throughout the book there is an attempt to 
see true and to let no personal factor mis- 
represent his view of his times. A whole life 
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reviewed with the psychologist’s insight 
motives and acts—an achievement 
y of a pupil of Mark Hopkins. 


nt 
Ino 


wort 
Another Outline 


Naturally it took temerity to write The 
Outline of Literature. But John Drinkwater 
tackled Lincoln, you will recall, and that 
was no small job. We would say of his 
attempt to give a survey of the great books 
of all time that it is a case of “from every 
man according to his ability to every man 
according to his needs.” We might quibble 
over the fact that, for the sake of simplicity, 
Drinkwater accepts Homer as one man, 
singing his songs in Greek cities, and then 
permits E. W. Barnes, canon of Westminster, 
to take up in detail the discussion of scholar- 
ship on the origin of the books of the Bible. 
We might want to read less on the great 
religious books of the Orient, and more on the 
poets and writers of medieval Europe. But 
that would have no point beyond stressing 
our personal predelictions. The Outline is 
to be published by Putnam in two volumes; 
the first is at hand. In it the outstanding 
account is “The Story of the Bible” by 
Canon Barnes; the discussion of the Bible 
as literature will, we hope, unlock a rich 
storehouse of reading to the layman who has 
regarded the book solely from its dogmatic 
In his narrative Mr. Drinkwater is 
at times a liberal; in the selection of illus- 
trations he is as conservative as a mid- 
Victorian. All the schoolbook illustrations 
are here, except Milton dictating to his 
daughters during his blindness, and that, no 
doubt, will come in the later volume. For 
all the men who will vote at the next election 
we can prescribe no better introduction to 
politics than The Outline of Literature. 


side. 


American Pioneer Life 


When Emerson Hough was writing The 
Covered Wagon he confided in us that he had 
hoped to make the hero a middle-aged man, 
a patriarch in fact, who led the caravan 
across the western plains. “Youngsters 
couldn’t do it,” said Hough, “‘in fact all the 
great wagon trains were led by older men, 
around whom whole families clustered.” 
But when he came to write the story and to 
weave a love affair into the historic past, he 
found it very hard to center all his attention 
on an ancient of ancients. His new book, 
North of 36 offers no such dilemma. His 
heroine is a girl who owns a ranch, the girl 


for whom any number of stalwart, rough and 
ready cow punchers would give up their 
lives. The story centers about a feat that 
has deep historic interest—the moving of 
cattle north from Texas to new grazing 
lands in Kansas by one of the old trails, now 
forgotten. Emerson Hough used to tramp 
these trails, so he writes with personal 
knowledge of his setting. Taisie Lock- 
hart had forty-five hundred cows on hand— 
and there were dangers ahead. A historical 
novel of the winning of the west, in Hough’s 
best vein. (Appleton.) 

The Hawkeye by Herbert Quick (Bobbs- 
Merrill), has the sinews of the old American 
pioneers in it. If ever the west—the middle 
west—is to know its forebears, here are the 
documents. Of course it is practically as 
valuable as history as it is engrossing as 
fiction. Mr. Quick, at one time a newspaper 
man in Sioux City, Ia., has drawn out of 
himself a story that, like its predecessor, 
Vandemark’s Folly, lay in his blood. Fre- 
mont McConkey represents the second 
generation of the pioneers who grew up on 
the Iowa farmland. His is a realistic story, 
slow sometimes, but wholly convincing. 


The Soul and Mind of Woman 


In The Soul of Woman (Dutton), Gina 
Lombroso, daughter of the famous psy- 
chologist and wife of Guglielmo Ferrero, 
presents her well-known contention that 
woman is altero-centric, that is, she must 
bestow affection on some person or thing; 
hence she is fitted for bearing and rearing 
children alone and has no place in the com- 
petitive life of man. And proves her point. 
In The Dominant Ser, by Mathilde and 
Mathias Vaerting, translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. (Doran), the authors contend 
that many of woman’s socalled feminine 
traits are the result wholly of her enforced 
subordination, and that these traits quickly 
disappear when a society is dominated by 
females. Their idea is that both sexes must 
have an equal share in government and all 
other functions and that woman can do this 
without impairment of her special functions. 
And prove their point. Which shows that 
the two books should be read simultaneously. 


Kipling and the Real Mulvaneys 


Rudyard Kipling could scarcely be ex- 
pected to keep his personality wholly out of 
a book, even in this finely conceived, re- 
strained and informing story of The Irish 
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Guards in the Great War, just issued in two 
volumes by Doubleday, Page & Co. These 
books try to give “soberly and with truth, if 
possible” the story of the Irish guards from 
1914 to 1918, and one feels that the compiler 
—for so Kipling styles himself—has per- 
formed the task with reverent hands, for 
his son, Lieutenant John Kipling, was a 
member of this group when he fell in Loos. 
The story of his loss is an incident in the life 
of the two battalions—and of that day the 
father writes: ‘Of their officers . . . Second 
Lieutenants Clifford and Kipling were 
missing. . . . It was a fair average for the 
day of a début and taught them somewhat 
for their future guidance.”. . . There is in 
these books a great wealth of information, 
of detail, even trivial detail, perhaps, but the 
author has explained that away—“‘It is for 
the sake of these initaited that the compiler 
has loaded his records with detail and seem- 
ing triviality, since in a life where death ruled 
every hour nothing was trivial and bald 
references carry each their separate sig- 
nificance to each survivor.” A_ noble 
piece of reporting, among the best that has 
so far come out of the war. And ever recurs 
the old Kipling—or is it Private Mulvaney? 
in passages such as these: 

“Rivers ‘round Maubeuge? “Twas all 
rivers—the Aunelle and the Rhonelle and 
the Pronelle an’ more, too, an’ our intelli- 
gence officer desirin’ to know the last word 
concernin’ each one of ’em before we paddled 
it. Michael an’ me was a runner, afraid o’ 
nothing; but no small liar; and him as fed 
as myself with reporting on these same dam’ 
rivers, and Jerry expendin’ the last of his 
small-arm stuff ‘round and ‘round the 
the country. I forget which river "twas we 
were scouting, but he was ahead of me, the 
way he always was. Presently he comes 
capering back. 

“*Home, please, sergeant,’ Says he. ‘That 
hill’s stinking with Jerries beyond.’ ‘But 
the river?” says I. ‘Ah, come home,’ says 
Michael, ‘an’ I'll learn ye the road to be a 
V.C.!" So home we went to the intelligence 
officer, and *twas then that I should have 
spoke the truth. But Michael was before 
me. He comes out with the width of the 
river, and its depth, and the nature of its 
bottom, and the scenery, and all and all, the 
way you'd ha’ sworn he'd been a trout in it. 
When he was out of hearing I told him he was 
a liar in respect to his river. Then his 
conscience smote him, an’ when his company 


went down to the river in the dark \}), 
comes capering alongside, whisperii 
tween his hands: ‘Boys!’ says he, ‘cin ye 
swim, boys? I hope ye can all swim, for 
saints be my witness, I never wint near the 
river. For aught I know it may be an arryy, 
of the sea. Ah, lads, thry and learn to swim!’ 
he says. Then some one chases hii off 
before the officer came along; and we wint 
over Michael’s river the way he said he 
would. Ye can not get wetter than wet— 
even in the Micks.” 


hael 


be- 


Dusting the Ancients 


Seven Ages—The Gentleman with the 
Duster, having dusted the mirrors of 
Downing Street, for which job he was no 
doubt originally hired and conspicuously 
fitted, now dusts the busts of Socrates, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Erasmus, Cromwell, 
and Wesley, and includes in their company 
Jesus of Nazareth, with the modest aim to 
give “a brief and simple narrative of the 
pilgrimage of the human mind as it has 
affected the English-speaking world.” The 


author hopes to draw men away from the 
“depressing philosophy of Darwinism.” He 
has found a mission and a platform. We 


liked him so much better as the bad boy of 
Downing Street. 


In Brief 


Octavia, by Seymour van Sanyvoord 
(Dutton), revives the atmosphere of Quo 
Vadis? without the Sienkiewicz genius. 
Witcheraft in Salem Village, by John Fiske, 
(Houghton Mifflin), an excellent reprint, 
now that we are more than ever interested 
in hallucinations and mental disturbances. 
A Mind That Found Itself, by Clifford 
Whittingham Beers (Doubleday, Page), the 
true tale of a man who bore his own cross 
and now, as secretary of the mental hygiene 
movement, seeks to help his fellows. 
Makers of American Literature, by 
William Lyon Phelps, a jolly, chatty book 
masquerading under a dignified title. Anec- 
dotes and epigrams from the lives of Frank- 
lin, Webster, Cooper, Lincoln, Emerson, 
Mark Twain, Jonathan Edwards. In- 
formal talks about the Old Timers. In 
Dark Places, by John Russell, who made 
a sensation with Where the Pavement Ends. 
Melodramatic tales of Polynesia, made in 
America, but full of action and emotional 
stress (Knopf.) 
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By HARRY HANSEN 
Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


Ben EN you stroll about the 
%S bookstalls these brown 
autumnal days observe 
how the world whets its 
appetite for the morsels 
that our authors fling 
them. Two sorts of 
buyers inspect the 
those who exclaim, “* What’s 
this all about?”’ and those who whisper con- 
fidentially, ““Give me something good, but 
don’t tell me how it ends.”’ One might find 
these two groups in other walks of life; they 
are first the cautious, who sample carefully, 
and reject an object if it does not please 
them; for them the phrase caveat emptor has 
great potency. And second the reckless, the 
adventurers, who leap at the forbidden, the 
unknown, who seek new adventure, whether 
it be in the wilds or between the covers of a 
good book. ‘“‘And would you believe it,’ 
said an ancient bookseller, “the cautious are 
often women, and the reckless are men, and 
at that men in responsible positions, who 
weigh their words and their actions, and who 
let their wild impulses go only when they sit 
of an evening in an armchair with a book.” 
We glean from his keen observation that it 
is for these men that the detective story is 
written, and that these men have given it its 
tremendous vogue. It deals with the mys- 
terious, the unknown, the surprising, and yet 
builds up its plot with a certain logic and 
care. G. K. Chesterton has had something 
to say on this subject recently—in an essay 
that we discovered in his new book of alliter- 
ation and paradox, Fancies versus Fads. “I 
for one,”’ he writes, “devour detective stories; 
I am delighted when the dagger of the curate 


tempting wares: 


is found to be the final clue to the death of 
the vicar. But there is a point of humor for 
the author; he may conceal the curate’s 
crime, but he must not conceal the curate. 
I feel I am cheated when the last chapter 
hints for the first time that the vicar had a 
curate. I am annoyed when a curate, who 
is a total stranger to me, is produced from a 
cupboard or a box in a style at once abrupt 
or belated. I am annoyed most of all when 
the new curate is only the tool of a terrible 
secret society ramifying from Moscow or 
Thibet. A good mystery story should 
narrow its circles like an eagle about to 
swoop. The spiral should curve inwards and 
not outwards. And this inward movement 
is in true poetic mysteries as well as mere 
police mystifications.”’ So our readers of the 
second section, who have read Fletcher and 
Oppenheim, Conan Doyle and Carolyn Wells, 
will no doubt rise and pronounce his words 
well applied. 


Miss Cather at Her Best 


Willa Cather’s new story, A Lost Lady, is 
in that author’s best manner. She has de- 
veloped a technique that considers only the 
essentials of a tale, and hence is able to paint 
a full-length portrait with much economy of 
space, as she did in Youth and the Bright 
Medusa. A Lost Lady tells the story of Mrs. 
Forrester, who lived in one of those “grey 
towns along the Burlington” between Omaha 
and Denver about thirty or forty years ago. 
Miss Cather is therefore not very far from 
her own Grand Island, Nebraska, but the 
time of this story is not the same as that of 
My Antonia. Mrs. Forrester is notable for 
the fact that she fits perfectly into her west- 
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ern setting. She was twenty-five years 
younger than her husband, who had married 
her after her fiance had been shot in a quarrel 
over another woman. She was hospitable, 
cheerful, of a kindly disposition, and accus- 
tomed to take the best in life. In another 
atmosphere, in New York, in Paris, in Buda- 
pest, she would have been the woman of a 
triangle. But matters never got that far in 
the big house on the hill. We see her solely 
through the eyes of the younger men; little 
by little her story appears, until in the end 
we look back on a life, rounded and full. One 
recognizes at once in 
the novel the sure 
touch of the artist, the 
craftsman who knows 
her tools; indeed, the 
book commands re- 
spect for this quality 
as do few books of 
our time. Miss Cather 
is able to picture 
character without 
exaggeration or un- 
due emphasis; even 
without the omnis- 
cience of the old 
narrators, who saw 
everything that 
passed within and 
without walls and 
left the other actors 
in the drama groping 
in the darkness. This 
story fits exactly into 
the history of our 
times; it is a product 
of our soil and com- 
parable, in technical 
excellence, with the 
best work of modern 
European craftsmen. It marks the peak of 
technical excellence in Miss Cather’s career. 


(A. A. Knopf.) 
War Novel that is Different 


Someone said recently that a novel about 
the war was de trop; perhaps we all said it. 
We were surfeited with stories of cannonad- 
ing and butchery, of men living like animals 
in the slime of the trenches. But we forgot 
that the effect of the war on human char- 
acter was but lightly touched upon, in one 
or two books: that here was still the province 
of the accomplished novelist. Edith Whar- 
ton’s new novel, A Son at the Front (Scribner) 
is distinctly a triumph in interpretation. It 
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becomes, not merely despite its war theme, 
but perhaps because of it, one of the out 

standing books of the fall. In this nov 

Mrs. Wharton sketches the interplay of will. 
and desires of four persons living under thy 

dark clouds of war: Campton, an American 
resident in France, who has become a su 

cessful painter and a cynic; Mrs. Julia 
Brandt, his first wife, now married to a 
wealthy banker; George, their son, born in 
France and of military age and filled with 
the ideals one holds dear at twenty; finally, 
Brandt, the second husband of Campton’s 
divorced wife, child 

less, enamored of 
George as if he were 
his own son, and yet 
meeting everywhere 
the cold contempt of 
the painter. The 
three older people 
attempt to keep 
George out of the war, 
and away from the 
front when he finally 
enlists, but George is 
able to assert his will, 
and the powerful mo- 
ment in the book 
comes when George 
returns from. the 
front, badly injured, 
the object of the 
affection of the three 
who have failed to 
save him. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s portrait of the 
selfish painter, some- 
what of a cad, is a 
masterly contribution 


sophisticated human 
beings; Mrs. Brandt is more or less of a sim- 
pleton, Brandt a pitiful sufferer. A Son at the 
Front ranks high as a study of war and life 
and deserves to endure by reason of its 
author’s keen insight into human frailties. 


Memories of a Musician 


“Give Americans the opportunity,” writes 
Leopold Auer in his autobiography, “and 
they will soon develop a generation of artists 
second to none in the world.” And why not? 
They have the gift, and the willingness to 
work. But there are certain handicaps, 
which he enumerates. “The trouble is 
America persists in treating the tonal art as 
a luxury.” ... “Premature debuts, made 
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Fiction 
DEl RDRE By James Stephens LUTHER N ICHOLS 


ish fi , . Watt 
\ tale of Irish folklore filled with the author's ; By Mary s ; s 
whimsical philosophy and dry fantastic humor. Mrs. Watts is at her best in this convincing por- 
$2.50 trait of a real American boy $2.00 


HING AT THEIR HEELS 
— ” Bowne: Hext a REVERSION TO TYPE 


\n intensely dramatic and mystifying story, ; By E. M. Delafield 
even more thrilling than the author’s previous A dramatic presentation of the ever-present, un- 
tale, “ Number 87.” $2.00 accountable effect of heredity. 


$2.50 

FANTASTICA By Robert Nichols LABYRINTH By Helen R. Hull 
Three symbolic, fantastic tales, brilliantly told. ante ’ ee 

:loquent and imaginative . . . admirably writ- A strikingly clear picture of a modern family 

ten.” —The Observer. $2.50 extremely well told. 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE UNCANNY STORIES 
By Daniel Chase By May Sinclair 


Romance and thrills in the days of clipper ships Seven short stories of strange manifestations of 
and China trade. $2.00 the invisible world. $2.50 


2.00 


A unique history in a beautifully illustrated edition 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: An Illustrated Record 


By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse 


In 4 volumes. New edition with a supplement of new material by John Erskine. 


\ History of English Literature from its beginnings to the present day, the beauty of which is greatly 
enhanced by the profusion of illustrations The set $15.00 


A new edition brought up-to-date 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE sy tLorado Tatt 


New material and new pictures bring this authoritative history up to the present time. 
Illustrated. Probable Price $7.50 
An old world with new ills 


THE MALADY OF EUROPE By M. E. Ravage 


“One of the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of contemporary conditions in Europe that 
has been made in many a month.”—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


An interesting discussion 


THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT OF DEMOCRACY 


By John Simpson Penman 
The object of the splendidly written, straightforward book is to tell the story of democracy, how the 


movement began, what were the forces which led to its expansion and the final incorporation into 
the forms of government. 


$5.00 





At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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under economic pressure, account for many 
failures.” . “There must be large sub- 
sidized music schools in the large and small 
centers.” And then: “There is as much 
talent in this country as anywhere else in the 
world.”” All this in My Long Life in Music 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) in which this dis- 
tinguished violin virtuoso and instructor of 
great violinists speaks reminiscently of the 
notable figures of the nineteenth century. 
Leopold Auer began his musical career in the 
late fifties—he is now seventy-eight years old 
and since 1917 has been living in the United 
States. He came in contact with Brahms, 
Hans von Biilow, Joachim, Anton and 
Nicholas Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Rossini, 
Tschaikowsky, Leschetiszky, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and many more; he witnessed pre- 
miére performances that have now become 
legends—like that of Tannhauser in the 
Paris Opéra; he conducted in most of the 
European countries and eventually became 
the master who taught Elman. Heifetz, Zim- 
balist, Seidel. A simple story is his, unem- 
broidered, reflecting the modest character of 
the man. 
A Book of Cheerfulness 


The quality of cheerfulness is a joy for 
many seasons, and Joseph C. Lincoln is, we 
take it, its happy possessor. His must be a 
generous attitude toward men and nature. He 
confessed as much himself once when he said: 
‘Perhaps I could write a story with gloomy 
situations and an unhappy ending, but I 
wouldn’t like to try it. I would much rather 
try to make people cheerful and keep myself 
cheerful at the same time. There’s enough 
sorrow in this world without finding it in 
books.” . . . He always writes a good story. 
In Doctor Nye (Appleton) he again works 
with the familiar atmosphere of Cape Cod, 
which he has made his own. Dr. Ephraim 
Nye of North Ostable ministers to the folk 
round about the Cape, spreads good humor, 
and is generally known to have a dark stain 
on his past. The stain must be wiped away, 
and good cheer must be brought into lives 
that is part of the Lincoln plot to keep the 
world happy. We think he does it in Doctor 
Nye even better than in his earlier books 
about Cape Cod. 


Thackeray’s London 


Have we not all imagined D’Artagnan gal- 
loping over the cobbles of Paris on a secret 
errand and felt that this lent more color and 
mystery to the old city than the spectacle of 
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an actual Victor Hugo on the boulevard 
Is not London more picturesque as the cit 
of the Old Curiosity Shop and David Co; 
perfield than as the place where Victo: 
reigned? A touch of fancy makes the gri 
world real to the living. So we welcon 
The London of Thackeray, by E. Beresfo: 
Chancellor, which makes even more real th 
highways and byways of Becky, Mrs. Cray 
ley, Lady Castlewood, Warrington an 
Arthur Pendennis and all the rest who live: 
in what Mr. Wagg called “‘a fine village 
The author has knit the story up with th: 
background and sixteen reproductions of old 
prints help the illusion of historical accuracy 
(Doran.) 


Short Stories by Mr. Galsworthy 


Has it not been said, and with cause, that 
the happy man is the pessimist, for he ex 
pects nothing out of life, and is not disap 
pointed when he gets nothing? Here was « 
theme for the novelist, and it is John Gals 
worthy who has developed it, in his quiet 
philosophical style, in one of the short stories 
in his new book, Captures. It is entitled 
“Late 
cian who has served three years in prison foi 
an illegal operation, and who now returns t 
his home circle to pick up the threads of 
social intercourse where he dropped them 
His view of the world leads him to expect 
nothing, so that the coldness he meets on 
every hand brings neither disillusionment not 
despair. Galsworthy has crystallized this 
point of view in the talk the physician holds 
with a blind man. 

“What do you think of ’uman nature 
yourself?” asks the blind man. 

“Little or nothing.” 

“And yet there’s a bit of all right 
about it too. Look at you and me; we 
got our troubles; and ‘ere we are—jolly 
as sandboys! Be self-sufficient or you've 
got to suffer.” 

“Your eyes look as if they saw.” 

* Bright, are they? You and me could 
‘ave sat down and cried them out any- 
time, couldn’t we? But we didn't. 
That’s why I say there’s a bit of all right 
about us. Put the world from you and 
keep your pecker up. When you can’t 
think worse of things than what you do, 
you'll be ’appy, not before.” 

The stories were written in the last three 
years, and there is a certain uniformity in style, 
treatment and technique, and much plain 
philosophy, patiently set down. (Scribner.) 





299” and tells the story of a physi 
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By By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


this volume, by a former editor of The Century, substantially portrays a life of activity in public 
rs, a prev riling sense of humor gives buoyancy to the narrative of even the most serious happenings. 
lescribing the life of an impressic mable bo ”y in Indiana, before and during the Civil War, Mr. 
n tells of going to New York as a stripling to join the staff of Scribner's Monthly, later The Century, 


which he was importantly connected for forty years. 


Highly interesting are his touch-and-go 


ences of famous Americans and foreign visitors, his anecdote ‘s of travels abroad, and the account 


ervice as Ambassador to Italy during Wilson’s second term. 


SIR JOHN DERING 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 


ak-and-sword"’ romance of eighteenth-century England 
knowledged master of this type of story. Everyone 
yed reading Jeffery Farnol’s ** The Broad Highway" 
Peregrine’s Progress'’ will revel in this new and alto- 
harming romance. Second printing. $2.00 


CROATAN By MARY JOHNSTON 


tory of the settlement of Virginia combines the dramatic 
t — d ru sh of action of Miss Johnston's ‘‘ To Have and To 
ul ‘Prisoners of Hope’ ‘ with the mature and flexible 
Sily er Cross"’ and ‘‘1492"’—a singularly happy com 
t 2.00 





FEET OF CLAY 
By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


iladelphia Public Ledger says: ‘‘ Here is an exceptionally 
rst novel. It herakls the advent of a clever young 
rican writer whose name gives promise of becoming, sooner 
I think sooner), a household word wherever books and 

s are discussed.’’ Fourth printing. $2.00 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


s novel the author of ‘‘ Trodden Gold"’ has given us a 
ting narrative of ambition, of youthful revolt against 
t tal guidance, of marriage, of romantic love and of courage 
honesty unbeaten by life's bitterest trials. 2.00 


THE EIGHTH WONDER AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


t remarkable short stories by the author of “If Winter 
é and ‘‘ This Freedom.” Each story is marked by some 
4 the Hutchinson characteristics, whether of humor, of 

irama, of spiritual struggle or character portraiture. 

1, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 


ANOTHER SCANDAL 
"ns COSMO HAMILTON 


ovel in which the author makes a strong appeal for the 
ntion in marriage of romance, love and loyalty; the central 
acters being the same, Beatrix and Pelham Franklin of his 
ely popular ‘‘Scandal.” Second printing. 2.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers. 

















With numerous illustrations. 
THREE GENERATIONS 
By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


A charming book of reminiscences by the daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, covering the life and events of the past six decades. 
After her marriage to John Elliott, the artist, she lived for long 
periods in Rome, and to her salon came hosts of travelers and 
world-famous celebrities. It is a volume of memoirs of inter 
national interest. Illustrated. $4.00 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND 
OTHER DIPLOMATIC 
MEMORIES 

By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The London Times says: ‘* This is emphatically one of the books 
which everyone who desires to pass judgment on great affairs 
must not only read but study.” With illustrations. Second 
printing. Two volumes. In box. $8.00 


BY INTERVENTION OF PROVI- 
DENCE By STEPHEN McKENNA 


Not a novel, but a happy blending of diary, 
story, written by the gifted young author of * 
an extended visit to the West Indies. 


$5.00 

















essay and short 
‘Sonia’’ during 
$2.50 


THE PIONEER WEST: Narratives 
of the Westward March of 

Empire. Selected and Edited 

By JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


Selected from the writings of eminent American authors who 
were familiar with the pioneer days, these narratives provide 
vivid pictures of the dramatic events in the early days of the 
vast trans-Mississippi region. With a foreword by Hamlin 
Garland. Four illustrations in color. $2.50 


THE OUTLINE OF EVERYTHING 


By Professor HECTOR B. TOOGOOD 
With Foreword by Hughe Jawpole 


An Universal Library of Knowledge and Ins —— covering 
the Ologies, the Ations, the Isms and the With many 
sympathetic illustrations by Herb Roth. $2.50 
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An Heiress and Two Guardians 


Do all the readers of William J. Locke’s 
books look eternally for another Septimus? 
They will find him, or a mild counterpart, 
in Timothy, the mild and gentle guardian of 
Suzanne in The Lengthened Shadow. But 
they will regard the other guardian, Peter 
Moordius, as wholly out of the picture. In 
him Locke has tried to portray the essence 
of cruelty and maliciousness, and perhaps he 
has overdone his part a bit. Suzanne is an 
orphan, and because she charms old Joseph 
Grabbiter, her uncle, he leaves her an estate 
of great wealth, on the condition that she 
pass six months a year each with the two 
guardians he appoints. And the two guar- 
dians promptly fall in love with Suzanne. 
There is a plot for you—a woman wooed by 
men of widely divergent characters, the one 
sadistic and cruel, the other refined and 
cheerful. We confess that when Suzanne 
leans toward Peter Moordius we get the sink- 
ing sensation that affects a motion picture 
audience when it views Harold Lloyd about to 
lose his footing on a cornice twenty stories 
high. Here then is a book in the familiar 
Locke manner, but with a surprise character 
in it—and we leave to the reader the question 
whether Locke was justified in going out of 
his own familiar atmosphere. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

An Artist Philosopher 


There is something very much worth liking 


about The Art Spirit, by Robert Henri. Per- 
haps it is its absence of pretence, of bombast, 
of pose. Robert Henri is a big name in 
American art, and if the man wanted to 
strut about a bit there would be many to 
applaud. He might even have written an- 
other Gentle Art if it were in him to touch up 
his contemporaries with a rapier. But 
Robert Henri is simply human and humanly 
simple, in this book. He rambles on, and 
Margery Ryerson has caught him at his best; 
in random observations about life and art, 
in criticism of painting, in art appreciation, 
in technical comment. Thus, in general: 
“The most beautiful art is the art which is 
freest from the demands of a convention, 
which has a law to itself, which as technique 
is a creation of a special need.” And thus, 
more specifically: “‘Judging a Manet from 
the point of view of Bouguereau the Manet 
has not been finished. Judging a Bouguereau 
from the point of view of Manet the Bougue- 
reau has not been begun.” .. . “The de- 
mand we so often hear for finish is not for 
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finish but is for the expected.” . . . Inte! 
lectuality, character, ideals, spirituality— «|| 
these have a place in Robert Henri’s conce; 
tion of art. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Adventure in Mexico 


What romantic and melodramatic tal 
come out of the dust of Mexico in The Liti/, 
Tigress, by Wallace Smith. Tales of lov. 
and adventure, of daring men who rise fas! 
and far, who shoot with a song on their lips 
and fierce hate in their eyes. This is th 
Mexico of the revolution, the Mexico that 
sings ““Cucuracha” and not “La Paloma.’ 
Smith falls in a group with John Russell of 
Where the Pavement Ends and W. Somerset 
Maughm, but he is not of them. There is a 
wild and untamed beauty in his lines 
Wallace Smith has been known before as an 
illustrator of other men’s books—most recent 
were his symbolical medizval drawings in a 
renaissance mood for The Florentine Dagger, 
by Ben Hecht; in The Little Tigress, however, 
he is both author and illustrator, and his 
pictures have a new appeal, and show a 
promising versatility. (Putnam.) 


Briefer Mention 


In Robert E. Lee, a play, John Drinkwater 
has been at pains to portray the leader as a 
great epic figure, moving majestically through 
the crises of his time. The author does not 
mean to paint an actual scene, rather to 
throw the light on his hero from all sides. 
The play is less successful than his Abraham 
Lincoln. (Houghton Mifflin.) 

There were two women in the life of Lew 
Tyler, of Lew Tyler's Wives, but as an 
American author who follows the American 
tradition Wallace Irwin made them come 
consecutively, and not simultaneously. The 
story, which has its setting in Richmond 
Park, a “new” suburb of San Francisco, and 
in New York City, has an excellent character 
in Jessie, the first little wife who fights to 
bring her husband up to par, although he 
steadily weakens. After their home breaks 
up Lew Virginia, an ambitious 
woman, but Jessie has made too great an 
impression in his life for him ever to forget 
her. (Putnam.) 

Carl Sandburg, who brings joy to Ameri- 
can childhood by calling fairy tales out of 
American cornfields and skyscrapers, has 
written another book of Rootabaga land 
called Rootabaga Pigeons. And like so many 
books for the young ones it is something to 
be read aloud—and then watch for the effect 
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In this single, beautifully 
printed and bound volume, 
on India paper, are the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare— 
the plays, poems and sonnets. 
There is also a biographical 
Introduction, an essay on 
Bacon and Shakespeare by 
Sir Henry Irving, a glossary 
and an index to characters. 











“If we could only bring 
this book to America!” 


ERE is an actual photograph of a 
H Glasgow printer’s masterpiece; a 
single beautiful volume containing 
everything 


all the works of Shakespeare 
he ever wrote! 


Just one copy of this wonderful book 
Every one who 
It was a miracle 


came into our hands. 
saw it wanted a copy. 
of the printer’s art. 


“If we could only bring this book to 
“a hundred thousand 


America,” we said, 
copies would be sold overnight.” 


But a hundred thousand copies are not 
At Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 
in Glasgow, we found a few thousand un- 
We rushed them aboard a 


fast liner, bound them in genuine flexible 


available. 


bound books. 





COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
‘Publishers of Good “Books since 1875 


i. 


grain leather, and now offer them to the 
first few readers of Harper’s Magazine 
who send for them. 

Tear off this coupon now, while you 
think of it. It may be months before we 
can get another supply, if we ever can. 
The limited edition de luxe of less than 
5,000 copies—many of which have been 
already applied for by our associates and 
friends—will be swept off our shelves so 
quickly that you must order at once. 
The combination of India paper (1312 
clearly printed pages in one volume), 
Scotch presswork, Collier binding, and 
sale by mail direct to you, makes this 
opportunity unique. But you must act 
quickly. Send no money; this coupon 
brings the book by mail insured. 


——--—----—-—-----------4 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY ] 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 

Send me for free examination. charges — - copy of your limited 

edition de luxe of Shakespeare's works, none 1 

[ ] When the book is delivered, I will denen . 50 with the postman, and | 
send you $1.00 each month until the full price of §6.50 has been paid. | 

OR 

[ ] I will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which will be credited as pay- i] 
ment in full if I retain the book. 1 

(Mark X in square, to indicate plan of payment you prefer. Your deposit will 

be refunded at once if the Shakespeare does not exceed your expectations.) | 
Mr. 

Name Mrs. | 





Miss 
Street and Number. 





2255-SHA Mm 1 
City. —State — 
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Notable STOKES Books 


SHACKLETON’S 
LAST VOYAGE 


By COMMANDER FRANK WILD 








This impressive story of Shackleton’s last 
journey to the far South is taken directly 
from the Official Journal and Private Diary 
kept by Dr. A. H. Macklin and is written by 
the man who took over the command of the 
Expedition at Sir Ernest’s death—Com- 
mander Wild. Over roo illustrations. $10.00. 


THe SOUL or 
KOL NIKON 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 





“Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard” 
proved Eleanor Farjeon’s special genius asa 
writer of whimsical, poetic love stories. This 
new book establishes her reputation even 
more firmly. It is in a more serious mood, 
full of emotion and drama. $2.50. 


FENCELESS 
MEADOWS 


By BILL ADAMS 





Sea stories not only for men who know the 
lure of sea life, but for all men and women 
who stir to the magic of a tale well told, by 
a born lover of life and teller of tales. The 
author shipped before the mast when a boy 
and followed the sea for many years. $2.00. 


EMILY or 
NEW MOON 


By L. MQ. MONTGOMERY 


The author of “Anne of Green Gables 
creates a delightful new character sure to win 
the hearts of all lovers of the famous Anne. 
“I like this new book better than any I’ve 
written since ‘Green Gables,’” says the author. 


PATUFFA 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


This story of a girl violinist, wonderfully 
gifted, lovably human, takes the reader into 
an inner circle of the musical world where 
artists live their real lives. $2.00. 














These books are selected from an unusually interesting list 
of Stokes’ Fall Publications. Write us for a free, postpaid, 
40-page pamphiet (cover in full color) describing new and 
recent books, including outstanding books for young 
people, notably Hugh Lofting's “Dr. Dolittie’s Pest Office.” 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 














AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


of its rolling phrases, its booming consonai} 
its long, long names, on the eager liste: 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

It is worth noting that Samuel G. Bly:| 
sane sketch of Warren G. Harding, * A Ca); 
Review of a Calm Man,” was being read t: 
president the evening he died. It is an e¢, 
mate well worth placing permanently on «;; 
shelves. (Cosmopolitan Book Corporatic 

One result of the end of the war is the 1 
turn of the book of travel. Hill-Towns of thy 
Pyrenees, by Amy Oakley, for instance, is the 
tale of rambles in a part of the world that 
was practically closed to travelers for over 
four years. . . . More windows are opening 
on Europe every day, as is shown in Ten 
Minute Plays (Brentano), wherein Pierre 
Loving presents translations of plays }y 
Octave Mirbeau, Arthur Schnitzler, Molnar, 
Pierre Louys, Strindberg, Hugo von Hoff 
mannsthal, and others. Those who be- 
came adherents of Arthur Machen when his 
Hill of Dreams was published may find him 
in a new manner in The Three Imposters 
(Knopf). . . . And popular detectives never 
die—they take vacations, and return, as wit- 
ness Lanyard, back again, and welcome, tov, 
in The Lone Wolf Returns, by Louis Joseph 
Vance. But this, says the author, earnestly, 
is the last tale of the Lone Wolf. . . . Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, building a solid reputation on 
good workmanship, presents a new novel, 
The End of the House of Alard, the story of 
a “land-poor”’ family of England. (Dutton.) 

And Clive Arden has at least a good 
title, and a melodramatic tale, in Sinners in 
Heaven. (Bobbs Merrill.) . . . “The Rus- 
sian Arts,” by Rosa Newmarch (Dutton), is 
a sort of preliminary lecture on what has 
been done in painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. . . . And Sarah of the Sahara, by 
Walter E. Traprock (Putnam), makes fun of 
that sacred theme of the novelist—the desert 
and the sheik... . After the spice, a dash 
of salt: The Memoirs of an Ambassador, in 
which Freiherr von Schoen, German ambas- 
sador in Paris in 1914, lifts the veil on ancient 
days of pitiful mistakes. (Brentano.) . . . 
And for a general survey, easy to read and 
to understand, we recommend Europe Since 
1918, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. (Cen- 
tury.) . . . A hero of another continent, but 
likely to become of some importance to our 
own, Jose Rizal, has been described in Th 
Hero of the Filipinos, by Charles Edward 
Russell and E. B. Rodriguez. (Century.) 


Side by side they stand, these varied vol- 
umes, beckoning all who would make new 


friends in the world of books. 
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Cross Currents 


In 


The Main Drift of Affairs 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


LTHOUGH many of the indices of 
trade, such as bank clearings, rail- 
way freight car loadings, building oper- 
ations, the output of iron and steel, and 
the like, indicate that a large volume of 
business, in the aggregate, is still passing 
in the country, the signs of an impending 
change in the tendencies of the markets 
have become increasingly evident of late 
and numerous cross-currents have ap- 
peared in the situation. For example, 
the buying movement which has been 
in progress since the beginning of the 
year, and even before, has lost the uni- 
formity and some of the vigor that char- 
acterized it in the earlier stages and an 
uncertain tone has developed in certain 
basic industries, as for instance, in cot- 
ton and textiles, iron and steel, copper, 
and certain other metals, and in petro- 
leum, and this has been accompanied by 
some reaction in prices. That irregu- 
larity and hesitation should manifest 
themselves in various conspicuous lines 
is not in itself, of course, wholly sur- 
prising, nor does it, of necessity, imply 
that the recovery has terminated de- 
finitely. 


SEASONAL MOVEMENTS 


\ HETHER the slower pace of the 

buying movement and the uncer- 
tain and somewhat easier tendency of 
prices is destined to run into a clearly 


defined reaction of some magnitude is a 
question which time alone can deter- 
mine; but it is to be noted that the 
course of an industrial recovery, after an 
acute depression, is hardly, if ever, con- 
tinuous, but rather an alternating series 
of rallies and recessions. ‘The improve- 
ment which now appears to have en- 
countered a check, at least temporarily, 
was continued over a very long period of 
time, and so, in the ordinary course of 
events, something in the nature of a set- 
back was to have been expected. And 
there have been some features about the 
recovery which may serve to minimize 
the force and effect of any abatement of 
activity at this time and deprive the re- 
cession of any seriously unfavorable sig- 
nificance. Nothing, for example, has 
been much more puzzling to inexperi- 
enced observers than the fact that the 
improvement continued throughout and 
even attained its maximum intensity 
during what, usually, is the dullest 
period of the entire twelve months. 


HERE is nothing mysterious, of 

course, concerning the reasons for a 
seasonal slowing down of business 
around the turn of the new year. It is, 
practically, an annual occurrence, and is 
due to the fact that at the time of the 
holiday season the results of the harvests 
have become known and a large portion 
of the crops have already been marketed 











BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Will Be Sent Without Cost 


This booklet ‘*‘ How to 
Select Safe Bonds”’ has 
been prepared from the 
long and successful 
experience of Geo. 
Forman & Co. Every 
investor should know 
the facts it gives about 
getting a higher yield 
with positive safety. 


EIGHT WAYS 


toTest the Safety of 
Every [Investment 


1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 
manent Value? ‘tow to Select Safe Bonds” tells why 
investments should be protected by property having a 
permanent value well in excess of the amount of the 
entire loan 
Does Your Claim Command Payment Before Other 
Obligations? ‘‘tHow to Select Safe Bonds” tells what 
securies come before all others in obligation to pay 
promptly and fully 
Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power ? 

‘How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe property 
must have an annual earning power of at least two and a 
half times the total annual interest on the loan. 

Is The Property Adequately Protected by Insurance? 
\n important consideration, as fire often wipes out over 
night a valuable property. 

Is It Properly Managed? ‘“‘How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why proper management is essential to ensure prompt 
payment of interest and principal upon maturity 


Is The Title Clear? ‘How to Select Safe Bonds” tells | 


a sure way of insuring against loss through faulty title 
What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
rs important as proper management—explained in this 
iteresting booklet 

" ho Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘ How to Select 
Safe Bonds” tells why even the experienced investor 
must depend for safety entirely upon the reputation and 
length of service of the Banking House offering the 
investment It tells of the conservative policy of pains 
taking investigation and selection which has made it 
possible for George M. Forman & Company to sell bonds 
for 38 years without loss to a customer, large or small 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds’? show you definitely 
how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
come from your investment. Mail this request blank 
for your copy of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 146, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
**38 Years Without Loss To a Customer’’ 


Cee ee en nnn en eee coclicsentinmntinnetionsticnsiemntioneetinmstmmntioedionslinel 


George M. Forman & Company 

Dept. 146, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
booklet. “‘How to Select Safe Bonds.” No solicitor is to 
call upon me. 


{ddress.... 


Cily 








and realized upon. In addition DeN-aip 
work is suspended over a large are: of the 
country, and cold and inclemen| 
always interferes with trans), 
and with the distribution of merehgy. 
dise. These factors conspire toyet er ty 
render the first two or three months op 
so of every year, customarily, ai inter. 
val of partly suspended industrial ani- 
mation, and quiet conditions ar likely 
to continue until the spring opening or 
until the country is able to determine 
something, definitely, regardiny the 
early harvest prospects. It is hardly 
necessary to note that more persons are 
engaged in agriculture in the United 
States than in any other gainful o« Upa- 
tion and that the prosperity of the 
country is dependent entirely upon the 
satisfactory outcome and the profitable 
marketing of the crops. 
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RECORD-BREAKING ACTIVITY 


[' is well within the knowledge of 
every observer that there was noth- 
ing like a seasonal slowing down in busi- 
ness at the outset of the present year, 
but, to the contrary, the interval was 
distinguished by a truly remarkable 
burst of industrial activity. For exam- 
ple, production in basic industries, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board's 
index, was 6 per cent higher in January 
than in December, and the output was 
computed by the Board itself, at the 
time, as being 21 per cent above the 
average of 1919—a year which marked 
the crest of the post-war inflation boom. 
But expansion did not relax there, and, 
indeed, production, trade and consump- 
tion kept on increasing month by month, 
until around the beginning of April the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank— in its 
monthly bulletin—noted that the index 
of production then equalled, approxi- 
mately, the highest point ever attained, 
marking an increase of no less than 61 
per cent from the extreme low level of 
the reaction in July, 1921. 


A about the same time, that is 
around April Ist last, statistical 
tables disclosed, if not the highest, close 
to the highest monthly record of cotton 
ever purchased by the country’s textile 
mills, an unprecedented number of spin- 
dles in operation and a record-breaking 
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Attending to Your 
Investments by Mail 


E MAINTAIN a staff of trained bond men whose sole duty it is to 

make available the complete facilities of the House and project the 
benefit of our information and experience concerning investment problems, 
as effectively by mail as could be done by personal contact. 

Many use this service not of necessity, but because they prefer it. For in- 
stance, the head of a large business in Chicago recently asked us to review 
his extensive investment holdings and make suggestions for the improvement 
of them—stipulating that the whole matter be handled by correspondence. 
This important piece of work was done to the customer’s full satisfaction. 
The same quality of Service-By-Mail is available to every customer of the 
House, whatever the individual problem may be. 


A Service Especially Convenient to These Investors: 


Busy Men—-who prefer to choose their own time for the consideration of investment matters—time 
when they have leisure and the mood for it. Our Service-By-Mail avoids interruption of other affairs. 
Women Investors—who may not be sufficiently experienced in investment matters to form 
decisions from oral discussion, and would be better satisfied to have full information in writing so 
that they may study it and file it for reference. Our Service-By-Mail provides as complete informa- 
tion as may be desired. 

Out-of-town Investors—who do not have access to the investment facilities afforded in metro 
politan centers. Our Service-By-Mail brings to their door the same advantages they would enjoy 
in dealing in person with any of our offices. 


Write for Pamphlet, “How to Invest by Mail,” 206 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
209 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 100 S. Broad St. 82 Devonshire St. 

DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold St. 425 E. Water St. 319 N. F Se. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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“PROTECTION TO THE 
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Southern Mortgage Bonds 


There is a logical reason for the fact that in- 
terest rates in the South are higher than in 
the more fully developed sections of the coun- 
try. The South is now developing her vast 
resources. She is willing, ready, and can prof- 
itably pay a higher rate for needed capital. 
ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 


safe for 57 years 

Adair Protected Bonds, secured upon the 
best type of income-producing properties 
in Southern cities and yielding as high as 
7°¢, have for many years been the standard 
of comparison in judging Southern Mort- 
gage Bonds. 

Due to the rigid system of safeguards that 
surrounds these bonds—no investor has ever 
lost a dollar through a first mortgage invest- 
ment recommended by this house since it 
was established 57 years ago. 


How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds 
In this booklet, issued by the South's oldest mort- 
gage investment house, are included those factors con- 
cerning first mortgage investments which are vital to 
the investor's welfare. It will enable you to select 
Southern Mortgage Bonds of the highest type and 
thus secure a liberal income with absolute safety. 
Mail the coupo for your copy today 


ADAIR 


REALTY & TRUST CO. 


Healey Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 





} ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
entiemen 
Please send me by return mail your booklet, * How t 
Judge Southern Mortyaye Bond 
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production of cotton goods. In 


e week 
ended April 14th, according to {\e (4, 
Service Division of the Ameri: ail 


way Association, the revenue {rejy}y 
loadings totaled 946,759 cars, , 
crease of 246,604 cars over the cope. 
sponding week last year, a gain of 244. 
643 cars over the same week in 192), and 
a number unequalled heretofore. except 
on a few occasions during the height of 
the harvest movements. Contracts fo; 
building and construction were also 4 
high record monthly figures, and auty 
mobile production in March was the 
highest on record, exceeding by 64,004 
cars and trucks the high output of Jas 
June. All this abounding activity ry 
flected naturally in the basic industrie, 
and resulted in the largest output of iro: 
and steel in our entire commercial annals. 
and the same story could be told of other 
things. 


nN in- 


BASIS OF IMPROVEMENT 
LTHOUGH opinions differ wide} 
regarding the precise nature of the 
buying impulse which not only sustained 
production but carried it to new high 
records during the dull season there ap- 
pears to be little or none, whatever, 
among careful observers regarding the 
genesis of the recovery itself. There is 
a practical unanimity of view that it 
originated in the necessity to make good 
the deficiency in building and construc- 
tion and in betterments and improve- 
ments occasioned by the war, and to re- 
plenish stocks of merchandise which 
were depleted during the industrial de- 
pression which followed the collapse o 
the post-war inflation boom. Some 
authorities have associated the strength 
of the out-of-seasons buying with an ar- 
rested industrial development  occa- 
sioned by the strike of the coal miners 
and railway shopmen last year, upon the 
theory that a volume of business which 
under other conditions would have been 
distributed over a longer interval was 
crowded into a few months. And there 
are those who still adhere to the theory 
of inflation; a theory which finds more 
supporters now than in the recent past 
in consequence of the fact as noted by 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank in 
its April bulletin that the loans and in- 
vestments of the member banks, under 
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“Cau IN BARRON” was the advice given to Sir Robert Horne, 
when, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he struggled with the 
weighty financial problems of the British Empire. 

Herbert N. Casson, the noted English editor and economist, 
told Sir Robert that the difficulties of his task called for the aid of 
two men: one was Reginald McKenna, leading English banker— 


The other was C. W. BARRON! 


C. W. Barron is the guiding force behind BARRON'S weekly. 
Distinguished in financial circles as the publisher of The Wall Street 
Journal, the Boston News Bureau, and the Philadelphia News Bureau, 
Mr. Barron is regarded as the foremost international figure in 
financial journalism. 

You, too, can call in Barron, who will equip you with those finan- 
cial facts and truths upon which fortunes are founded and preserved. 

He will call for six weeks, through the columns of BARRON'S, 


for $1.00, or $10.00 will insure a weekly conference with him for 


n ° 
= For a definite example of BARRON'S service 


send for our free booklet. ‘‘Investment Pointers’? 


BARRON'S! 


The National Financial Weekly 


44 Broad St New York 2 
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397% Increase 


in ‘Power Resources 








OW improving business con- 
\| ditionsand community growth 
in 16 states are causing an increase 
| of 39°%, in electric power facilities 
Ht is described in a 


New Booklet 

}} on 

| Standard Gas,and 
1 Electric Company 





\| It contains interesting charts and 
\ air pictures of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City, { 





ma, Stockton and San Diego. 


Sent Upon Request 
Ask for Booklet BK 157 | 
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} 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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111 Broadway 
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| H. M. ByllesbyandCo | 


Muskogee, Pueblo, Mobile, Taco- | |] 


14 Strate St. \ 
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Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 











Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLs, 82, Mass. 














The Continental and 
Commercial Banks con- 
stitute a complete finan- 
cial service center at 
which is concentrated 
under one roof eve 
service involved in mod- 
ern banking and fiduci- 
ary procedure. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


More than $55,000,000 
Invested Capital 
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the last compilation made by t| 
troller of the Currency, are not 
any, below the height of the | 
pansion in November, 1920, just 
the collapse of the inflation boc 


a a the exports for Mare, 
valued at $350,000,000, s)ow ay 
improvement over February, whew they 
were $307,106,000, and compare fayop. 
ably with March, 1922, when they 
amounted to $329,979,817, the tendene 
of the country’s foreign trade lias lef 
much to be desired, and the figures dis. 
close that by far the larger part of the 
recent buying movement has been purel) 
for domestic use. It has been apparent 
to every careful observer, therefore, jy 
consequence of the record-breaking yo). 
ume of production that it was only 4 
question of time when the depleted 
stocks would be replenished and the 
home requirements supplied and_ that 
thereafter the production and the buy- 
ing demand would diminish. It was one 
thing, for example, for textile mills and 
iron and steel factories to run at a record- 
breaking capacity during the war when 
all the world was clamoring for our cot- 
ton goods and steel products, and it is 
quite another thing to continue produc- 
tion at a record-breaking rate when the 
demand is limited largely to the domestic 
market. In the one instance the oper 
ations might continue indefinitely, while 
in the other they are circumscribed. And 
there can be no doubt that some of the 
hesitation that has developed in the mar- 
kets is due to the fact that urgent wants 
for some commodities have been fully 
supplied. 
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CHANGING 


SENTIMENT 






OTHING has been more marked 
than the change that has taken 
place in the psychology of the industrial 
situation in the last month or six weeks 
For example, whereas up to the first of 
April, practically, the prevailing note in 
the markets was one of almost unquall- 
fied optimism and many pretentious fore- 
casters were predicting continued indus- 
trial activity and prosperity for the bal- 
ance of the year, the tenor of market 
comment and criticism has now changed 
to an attitude of extreme caution and 
conservatism. tinged, in many instances, 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 
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MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
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MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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How to Be 
Sure of Safety 


THE best way to be sure of safety 
is to select only those securities 
which have a long and honorable 
record behind them. 


STRAUS BONDS are backed by a 
41 year record of unbroken safety. 
You cannot afford to overlook the 
significance of such a record. 
Investigate STRAUS BONDS be- 
fore you invest money. We suggest 
that you call or write for 


BOOKLET F-1309 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established Iss Offices in Forty rporated 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue © North Clark Street 
at goth St at Madison St. 
New York CHICAGO 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


-) 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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“A Ke venath Always Runs” 


Some sport! Cruising 


for table sea skiff 


about in a big, com- 
the popular boat of the 
Aclantic Invariably you will find 
these fashionable, fast, sturdy boats equip- 
ped with the Kermath marine motor. 

The Kermath is the 
wherever you find power 
dependable, economical 
all conditions 


Good for lake work; excellent for the quiet, 


peaceful river; and equally as comfortable 
and efficient when bucking the breakers of 


coast! 


and efficient under 


the mighty Atlantic. 
Be sure and get a Kermath marine motor—the world's standard 
Send tor interesting catalogue a. FP. nm. & 








$135 to $1050 
KERMATH MANUFACTURINC CO. 





5885 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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| with a flavor of pessimism. 


effect, apparently, 
consumption demand. 


ingly of late. 


practically, 
the beginning of the y 
sized the appalling shortage of labor, 
evidenced time and time again by strikes 
or threats of strikes and attended by ad- 
advances in 
Industry started to bid up wages 
as far back as September last, when, fol- 
lowing the success of the unions in the 
anthracite 
strikes and the partial victory of the 
railway shopmen, the United States 
Steel Corporation set the ball in motion 
with a 20 per cent advance. 


vances 
wages. 


central territory, 









CONDITIONS 





True, it 
without doubt that during the ent 
course of the recovery there were t}). 
who did nat hesitate in directing att: 
tion to the one great fundamental wes 
ness in the situation, namely, 
increasing shortage of labor, 


the evel 
and t 


ever-enhancing costs of production a. 
wages advanced. 
in the minority until quite recently, and 
most of the commentators on business 
affairs glossed the matter over by direct 

ing attention to the large augmentation 
of the purchasing power of the country 
through the full employment of labor at 
high wages, and by emphasizing the fact 
that advancing prices had no appreciable 
upon production or 


But such persons we; 


AUTIONARY 


and still further 


and the bituminous 


NDEPENDENT iron and steel pro- 
ducers were forced to meet the ad- 
vance of the steel corporation, as were 
practically all other industries in the 
and the tendency of 
wages to advance has been virtually con- 
tinuous since that time, manifesting it- 


warnings against 

further expansion of credits granted 
against goods on hand or in process, and 
against construction projects on a basis 
of inflated costs have multiplied amaz- 
One association of credit 
men after another, and many of the in- 
dustrial leaders or captains of industry 
have done the same, all urging against 
the direful consequences of another era 
of inflation and the irregularity and hesi- 
tation which has developed in the mar- 
kets is due in large part to this increas- 
ing spirit of conservatism. 
thing of the kind was necessary 
of no two opinions, for every new record, 
of industrial activity since 
“ar has empha- 
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-elf first in one industry, then in another, 
ain, apparently, in all industries 
er. For example, the number of 

‘dustrial wage increases in March were 
er than 218, which establishes a 

«| for the present movement. The 
f labor, of course, is the chief 
in prices and construction costs, 
, naturally, as wages have ad- 
vanced, practically everything else has 
advanced, until in some instances costs 
have become so high as to check devel- 
opment, and if they continue to advance 
they will assuredly strangle industry. 
fhis, of course, is fully appreciated by 
all experienced bankers and business 
men. It makes no difference whether 
prices are inflated through excessive 
credits or abnormal labor costs; the re- 
sults are the same; namely, a curtail- 
ment of activity and, in time, an adjust- 
ment or reaction in prices. This appears 
to be In progress already in some lines, 
like iron and steel, copper and certain 
other metals, and textiles. Restricted 
immigration, of course. is the seat of the 
trouble. 


N° one can ever tell when a reaction 
LN. starts how far it may run, but usu- 
ally it carries further than it should be- 
cause of the reluctance of business men 
to buy in a falling market, for fear of 
heing loaded with goods that they can- 
not sell at a profit. Something, of course, 
may develop to turn the tide of the pres- 
ent incipient recession, and in this con- 
nection the settlement of the Ruhr dif- 
ficulties, or some other adjustment of 
affairs abroad that would give the 
country a larger market for its manu- 
factured wares, occurs to mind as a pos- 
sibility. Or it may be that the recession 
in prices will progress to a point that 
would justify the railways, if their credit 
or their earnings should improve, in car- 
rving out the purchase on a larger scale 
of much needed equipment, and that 
might supply a new buying impulse, or 
the same might be accomplished through 
a satisfactory harvest and an advance in 
farm values. In any event, the recession 
should not run to as low a point as be- 
fore, for many weak positions have been 
strengthened by the industrial recovery, 
and the community has been heartened 
by a realization of the fact that an im- 
provement is possible. 
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Have you ever tried 
it this way? 


Y! JU know, of course, that Lis- 
terine has dozens of uses as a 
safe antiseptic. But do you know 
of its unusual properties as a safe 
non-irritating deodorant ? 


Whenever you 

don’t have time ¢ 

for a tub or a — 

shower, or when 

these are not ac- 

cessible, simply 

try dousing on Lis- 

terine. See how 

cool, refreshed 

and clean itleaves 

you feeling. 
And best of all, 
Listerine used 
this way as a de- 
odorant cannot 
irritate or injure 
the most delicate 
skin. Rather, it is 
soothing, healing 

When there are foehune and evaporates 

dred members and only quickly; and can- 

not stain garments. 


four showers 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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OURISTS who travel by Hupmobile, 
enjoy and appreciate a sense of security 
which 1s peculiar to themselves. 


They set out for the long-distance trip of a 
week, or a month, with the same supreme 
confidence that they start out in the morn- 
ing for the usual day’s running around. 


They know their car is ready for all roads, 
day after day—with an unvarying faithful- 
ness which is one of the most highly prized 
of all the well-known Hupmobile virtues. 
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Industrial Ebb and Flow 


and 
Unusual Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


RREGULAR and reactionary tenden- 

cies in general business were more 
pronounced during May than at any 
other time since the beginning of the 
year, and the situation at this writing 
early in June—is surrounded by many 
uncertainties, the result of highly con- 
flicting and, seemingly, contradictory in- 
fluences. It is peculiar of the recent 
abatement in commercial activity that 
the signs of recession which manifested 
themselves first in certain conspicuous 
departments, such as cotton and textiles, 
iron and steel, copper and other metals, 
and petroleum and petroleum products, 
should have developed at the identical 
time that many of the accepted meas- 
ures of business volumes indicated an in- 
dustrial movement of record-breaking 
proportions. And despite the fact that 
reactionary tendencies have become in- 
creasingly pronounced, it is true, even 
now, that various of the indices of trade, 
such as bank clearings and railway 
freight car loadings, testify to the con- 
tinuance of a large aggregate production 
of merchandise and a heavy con- 
sumptive demand. 


INDUSTRIAL EBB AND FLOW 


T IS difficult to appraise a situation 
which is made up as largely as gen- 
eral business is at present of conflicting 
influences, for no one can anticipate 
which of the various impulses will pre- 
vail in the end, the favorable or the un- 
favorable. It is a condition which has 


been likened, not inaptly, to that which 
presents itself on occasions at the point 
of juncture of a large river and the sea, 
when an incoming tide encounters the 
current of the outflowing stream. First 
the one and then the other obtains, or 
seems to obtain, the mastery, and cur- 
rents may flow for a time in opposite 
directions, but the stronger always as- 
serts itself finally. Whether the tide of 
indus.ry which was sweeping in so pow- 
erfully but a brief two months ago has 
turned definitely and is now running out, 
the recent recession marking the begin- 
ning of the ebb flow, or whether its prog- 
ress has merely been arrested tempo- 
rarily by a counter current which will 
be overcome in turn and thus permit the 
onward sweep to continue, are questions 
which time alone can answer. 


T IS to be noted in this connection 
that many experienced observers 
maintain that the recent abatement in 
industrial activity has not continued 
long enough or been sufficiently general 
or severe, in respect to the industries and 
the commodities and prices affected, to 
justify the employment of the term re- 
action in referring to the setback. They 
insist that it is no more than a tempo- 
rary halt in the general recovering move- 
ment and a healthy check to over- 
trading. And there are some authorities 
who go so far as to assert that no reac- 
tion worthy of the name and no indus- 
trial depression is possible as long as 
money continues as abundant and as 



















TESTS 


That Prove 
the Safety 
of Every 


Invest~ 
ment . 


YOURS ~ FREE 


T last there is available to every investor, 
whether large or small, a concise, scientific 
guide to making investments that may be relied 
upon to ensure the maximum of safety. Eight 
specific tests may be given to prove the safety of 
every investment. Unless an investment will pass 
every one of these 8 tests it is lacking in some ele- 
ment of safety. No person should invest money in 
any form of security without knowing and applying 
these eight tests. 

Over a period of 38 years, George M. Forman and Company 
have handled the investments of thousands of individuals 
without the loss of a single dollar to any customer—this 
record could have been made only by the application of these 
tests to every investment. In a booklet, ‘“‘How To Select 
Safe Bonds,"’ you will find exactly what these 8 tests are and 
much additional information of interest in connection with 
your investments. You will find how you can still get an 
attractive yield with safety in the face of declining interest 


Hi Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for this interesting 
booklet. There is no obligation. It will not only show you 
how to test every investment for safety, but will also give 
you information that will enable you to secure, with absolute 
safety, a larger income from your investment. Mail Coupon 
now 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 147, 105 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please mail me without cost or 
obligation a copy of your booklet 
“How to Select Safe Bonds.”” No 
solicitor is to call on me. 
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easy as it is, and as long as thy 
serious involvement of fundsanad | 


/OVver. 
extension of commercial credits. \ me 
those who hold such views are {iy 
some exponents of the theory of })\)<jnes. 
cycles, who argue that a major \win 
downward is not yet due, and 


politicians and bureau chiefs— )rofes. 
sional optimists—who have never |eey 
known to admit that there was or 
be anything wrong with business fur fe; 
of the possible consequences, politically, 
of such an admission. : 


ould 


BUSINESS CYCLES 

HILE interesting, in a general 

way, and accurate enough: in the 
well-established principle that action al- 
ways follows reaction, to make the eb} 
and flow of business a subject for study 
and consideration, there is, of course. 
nothing definite or conclusive in the 
theory of business cycles as applied of 
late. There is no way of determining 
accurately, for example, the duration of 
the intervals between major up-swings 
and between major down-swings. And 
the same is true of the intervals bet ween 
the major and the minor or secondary 
up-swings and down-swings. Though 
figuring prominently under a new name 
in recent financial discussions, there is 
nothing new or novel in the theory of 
business cycles. The alternation of pros- 
perity and adversity in business, in some- 
thing like regular sequences, has been 
written about by economists for a full half 
century, in studies dealing with the Peri- 
odicity of Panics and Crises, and the like. 


ANY of the earlier writers at- 

tempted to establish the theory of 
an interval or cycle of, roughly, twenty 
years between major panics, an idea 
which was suggested, undoubtedly, by 
the fact that this country experienced 
very serious financial and commercial 
disturbances in 1837 and 1857, and again 
in 1873 and 1893. And they argued that 
minor down-swings after intervals of re- 
cuperation or recovery were likely to de- 
velop about midway between the twenty- 
year periods. But persons familiar with 
our financial and commercial history 
now contend that despite the coincidence 
of 1837 and 1857, and 1873 and 1893, 
that the cycle of twenty years between 
major down-swings has been honored in 
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where and buying is proceeding on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, as is ever the case 
when prices are falling. 


HIGH PRODUCTION COST 


HILE the reaction in its incep- 

tion was very largely a psycho- 
logical manifestation, and while senti- 
ment still plays an important part in 
restraining activity, other factors have 
been exerting an influence of late. Chief 
among these, probably, is the ever- 
increasing appreciation by the com- 
munity of the fact that the country can- 
not be truly prosperous under the pre- 
vailing basis of production costs. This 
has been illustrated in a striking manner 
by the conditions surrounding building 
and construction. Precisely how much 
proposed new building has been aban- 
doned in the country this spring in con- 
sequence of the excessive costs of mate- 
rials and labor, particularly the latter, 
is difficult to say, but an estimate of the 
known projects in a few of the large 
cities like New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and the like, puts the 
amount involved as approximately 
%550,000,000, and the total sum is prob- 
ably much larger, for nearly every city 
in the country has been affected. 


N ADDITION countless individuals 

have postponed their plans - for 
building homes, or making contemplated 
improvements. Very many, and per- 
haps most of the savings banks of New 
York and the New England States, and 
the same is true of other corporations 
that make building loans, and loans on 
bond and mortgage, have been forced to 
curtail the amounts they have been ac- 
customed to advance against new build- 
ings in consequence of the inflated cost 
of construction. Even if they should 
loan no more than 50 per cent of the 
present cost, they might find with the 
turn of the tide that they had actually 
loaned more than the property, under 
altered conditions, was worth. For the 
same reason, according to current re- 
ports, banks and trust companies of 
New York and other large cities are 
showing a disposition to limit the credit 
of speculative builders. Many proposed 
projects have been abandoned for these 
reasons, and still others have been given 
up or deferred in consequence of strikes. 
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pal and Joint Stock Land Bank 

Bonds when buying them with our 
own funds. 

A reading of these pamphlets, writ- 
ten by our Buying Department—from 
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individual investors to more accu- 
rately judge for themselves, individ- 
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types of tax-exempt bonds. 
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| Inseparable Parts | 
| ofCommunityGrowth — 





! LECTRIC and gas companies 

| are inseparable parts of com- 

\ | munity growth. 

I | Longestablished companies show 

\| | a consistent record of increased 

|| business and earnings year after 
| year since they were organized. 
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MARKET PSYCHOLOGY 


N THIS connection an observer iyys 

not overlook the psychology of the 
market place, or ignore the very im- 
portant part that sentiment sometimes 
plays in the advance and decline jy 
prices and in the making or unmaking 
of the market. Attention has already 
been directed to the fact that the record 
breaking activity of the first quarter of 
the year was an unseasonal movement. 
It developed during what, normally, is 
the dullest season of the entire twelve 
months, and aside from the fact that 
construction work had been long. ar- 
rested and that stocks of merchandise 
were low there appeared to be little jus- 
tification for unwonted activity and 
none whatever, as was the case with 
nearly every industry in the country, 
for operations at or close to the limit of 
capacity. If a man buys his summer 
clothing and supplies, or makes the re- 
pairs and improvements on his house or 
place of business in January or Febru- 
ary, he is not likely to buy again or re- 
pair further in May or June or July, and 
so some part of the recession may be 
due to the earlier unseasonal activity. 


NOTHER and possibly a more pow- 
erful contributory factor to the 
slackening up of activity than the fact 
that many persons had anticipated their 
wants seems to have been the outpouring 
of cautionary and warning statements 
against the evils of inflation. That 
something of the kind was necessary in 
view of the fact that many of the indus- 
tries of the country were running at full 
capacity out of season and at a time that 
export trade was diminishing, or at 
least showing no expansion, is not to be 
denied. The bankers, economists and 
others who issued the warnings realized 
that with only the home market to de- 
pend upon a scale of production of 
record-breaking volume if persisted in 
would end in overstocking manufactur- 
ers, merchants and retailers with high 
cost merchandise which it might be dif- 
ficult for them to sell except at a loss. 
There are some observers who think the 
warnings and the cautionings were over- 
done, for while there have only been a 
few cancellations thus far a note of con- 
servatism dominates business 
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afeguards which surrounds every first mort- 
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t that in 57 years no investor has ever lost a 
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Secured Upon 
Income-Producing Properties 
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» of income-producing properties in South- 
rn cities. 
ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 
YIELD 7% 

The South—now passing through a period of 
industrial and commercial expansion—is ready 
ind willing to pay a higher rate for needed cap- 
ital. Wise investors may take advantage of the 
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ern first mortgage real estate bonds issued by a 
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of safety with the attractive yield of 7%, offer 
the ideal investment. 
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Southern Mortgage Bonds” 
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for convenience in requesting it. 
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the breach by far more often than in the 
observance. Eras of a high degree of in- 
dustrial activity or prosperity and sub- 
sequent reactions have occurred with 
greater frequency than twenty years 
since 1893. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


HILE intervals of recovery alter- 

nate with intervals of reaction 
with more or less regularity, too many 
unknown factors enter into the equation 
to make any prediction as to the duration 
of a cycle possible. There can be no more 
assurance than that the present recession 
in business will not extend further or even 
develop into a reaction of some severity 
than there can be assurance that the in- 
terrupted forward movement will be re- 
sumed. Both the one or the other are 
dependent upon factors in the situation, 
the workings of which are obscure, and 
upon developments which no one can 
clearly foresee. True it is that there 
have been, and still are, certain features 
attendant upon the abatement in indus- 
trial activity and the decline in prices 
that have rarely, if ever, been associated 
heretofore with an industrial reaction of 
the familiar type. 


X& THE reaction in business pro- 
gressed, securities, bonds as well 
as stocks, participated in the move- 
ment and declined; but it was as a 
result of the fall in commodity prices 
and the diminished activity reported in 
cotton and textiles, iron and steel, pe- 
troleum, copper, and other metals; lum- 
ber, leather, and very many other things. 
The signs of a trade reaction usually 
manifest themselves first in the two 
most sensitive markets of all, namely, in 
money and stock; but on this occasion 
the money market as it affects commer- 
cial borrowers has hardly been affected 
at all, and the stock market joined in the 
procession; it did not lead the retreat. 
These unusual features, together with 
the fact already noted that the indices 
of trade have disclosed that a large 
volume of business, in the aggregate, 
was still passing in the country, lead in- 
evitably to the conclusion that the com- 
munity and general industry have been 
and still are experiencing a reaction of 
unusual character. 
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THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


§In this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 
Dow’s theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


§ The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


§ Mr. Hamilton’s illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 
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ANOTHER BUYERS’ STRIKE 


HETHER the buyers’ striie jy 

the building industry is des; jneq 
to have as far-reaching an effect 4. {\. 
buyers’ strike against the ex: 
prices for wearing apparel and x 
merchandise in 1920 is difficult t 
Possibly it will not run as far, an 
course, the difficulties which now 
vail between many builders and con- 
tractors on the one hand and the wave 
workers on the other may be comjro- 
mised. The source of the difficulty, of 
course, centers in the shortage of labor 
But it must be admitted that the «iti 
tude of the unions at this writing is not 
reassuring as to the prospect of a settle 
ment or even if so of a basis of wage that 
will justify active building operations 
Wages which are simply fantastic are 
reported to have been paid in instances, 
as for example, $16, $18 and $22 a day 
for plasterers, and $12 to $14 a day 
appears to be about the prevailing unit 
to those engaged in the building trades, 
painters, plumbers, carpenters, and the 
like. Of course, the curtailment of 
building operations has reacted on 
countless industries. 
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HILE not as serious as in the 

building industries, the conditions 
surrounding labor are unsettling every- 
where, and there really appears to be no 
prospect of an early or permanent bet- 
terment. While the shortage of men 
continues, high wages will prevail. 
Labor enters so largely into the costs of 
manufacture that as long as wages con- 
tinue around the present level produc- 
tion costs cannot decrease and prices 
cannot permanently decline. In time, 
of course, excessive prices will check pro- 
duction, and some relief may come 
through the slow and painful process. 
To many persons the remedy, which 
spells industrial depression, would be as 
bad as the disease. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts have long been out of line with the 
prices of manufactured wares, and the 
resentment of the agriculturists toward 
present conditions may find an expres- 
sion in some radical legislation at the 
coming session of Congress, and this 
possibility is a deterrent to confident 
operations. 
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Outstanding Features 
of ! 
Markets and Business Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


EGARDED by many experienced 
| observers, at first, as a highly fav- 
orable development; as a desirable cor- 
rective to over-trading and as an effective 
check to inflation, the slowing down of 
business which has been in progress in 
some conspicuous lines since April has 
now gathered such momentum as to im- 
part to the retrograde movement a 
deeper significance and a far less a 
aging aspect than appeared possible 
the outset. This may be inferred thes 
the fact that the outstanding features of 
the markets during July were a further 
curtailment in production affecting many 
important industries throughout the 
country, a continuance of the decline in 
prices of staple products and a pro- 
nounced unsettlement of securities and 
commodities. 


UNIFORMITY LACKING 


HAT some part of the contraction 

in industry which continues at this 
writing—e¢ arly in August—in an inten- 
sified form, i is due to seasonal consider- 
ations is undoubtedly the case; but the 
expanding scope, the broadening appli- 
cation and the ever increasing influence 
of the movement leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the difficulty is basic and 
fundamental and that a well-defined in- 
dustrial reaction, not a mere seasonal 
slowing down of business, is in progress 
throughout the country. It is to be 
noted, however, that the movement is 
by no means uniform, as yet; that cer- 
tain industries and certain sections of 


the country are affected much more 
severely than others. And it is to be 
noted also that despite the ebbing of the 
industrial tide various of the usually ac- 
cepted gauges of trade are indicative of 
sustained activity. 


URING the entire interval of re- 
cession, forexample, railway freight 
car loadings have continued at or close 
to record-breaking proportions, and 
bank clearings, though showing declines 
as compared with the great activity in- 
dicated by the returns during the first 
quarter of the year, have been averaging 
about the same as at this season a year 
ago. That these measures of business 
should testify to continued activity in 
the face of a self-evident recession is ex- 
plained by some authorities on the score 
that while new buying is proceeding cau- 
tiously, old orders are running off and 
that much merchandise has been rushed 
to the markets to fill contracts and pre- 
vent cancellations or rejections for de- 
layed deliveries, and the like. Attention 
is directed to the fact also that a compari- 
son of bank clearings may be misleading 
because business was on the upgrade : 
year ago and is on the down grade now. 
In other words, though the actual totals 
of clearings are about the same as last 
year the tendencies of trade are different. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 
PN to the causes of the reaction there 


are no important differences of 
opinion and have not been for a long 
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‘PROTECTION TO THE INVESTOR” 










Reasons W 
ADAIR { 


PROTECTED 


yielding 7z-are SAFE 


Not once since this house was established 
58 years ago has a single investor experi- 
enced the loss of a dollar through a first 


mortgage investment recommended by this 
firm. 


Such a record could not have been the re- 
sult of chance. It is the result of Adair Pro- 
tection in which is incorporated a definite 
system of safeguards surrounding every in- 
vestment we have to offer. This protection 
is assured because of the following reasons: 


1. Our expert knowledge of property values in 
the principal Southern cities. 


2. Our position in this field, which enables us to 
select from thousands of applications only 
loans of the very highest type. 

3. Large margin of safety: we limit the loan to a 


safe proportion of the total value of the prop- 
erty. 


4. First lien upon earnings: Adair Protected 
Bonds are not only a direct, closed, first mort- 
gage upon the land and building, but are alsoa 
first lien upon the earnings from the property. 


5. Monthly Payments: each month we require 
the borrower to pay to the trustee one-twelfth 
of the total amount due that year for interest 
and principal. 


6. Serial Maturities: the bonds mature serially, 
thus reducing a portion of the loan each year. 


7. The entire property remains as security until 
the last bond has been paid. 


ADAIR 


REALTY & TRUST CO. 


210 Healey Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 









ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
Gentlemen: Dept. D- 3 

Please send me your booklet, “ How toJudge Southern 
Mortgage Bonds." 
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time past. All authorities, with the | 
sible exception only of a few who \ 
largely responsible for the work, ar 
accord in the view that the recession | 
the outset was purely a psychologi: || 
manifestation, the result of the warni: 
and cautionings against over-trading «) | 
inflation which fairly flooded the count; 
at the very crest of the forward mo\ 
ment during the first quarter of the ye: 
In their zeal many of the financial wri 
ers and economists attached to banki: 
institutions and to economic and stati- 
tical bureaus—glorified stock tipster. 
—painted scare pictures of the direfu! 
results that must ensue if the then at 
tained scale of activity was maintained 


ANY of these writers, economists 

and statisticians, had done all that 
lay in their power to encourage the for 
ward movement at the outset and hel), 
it along, and some of them even as re 
cently as April predicted a full vear more 
of record-breaking activity and_pros- 
perity, while others advocated the spec- 
ulative purchases of stocks, predicting 
much higher prices, and you would have 
thought there was never a cloud in the 
financial, commercial, social or politica! 
skies. It came as a great shock to many 
persons who had been fed up on the 
theory of “business cycles” when the 
writers and economists, who had been 
so optimistic as a rule, began sounding 
their warning and cautionary notes. 
Some of them shifted their positions al- 
most over night, while others, who ad- 
vocated the speculative purchases of 
stock at high prices turned around sud- 
denly and advised their sale. 


WHEN THE TIDE EBBS 


ERCHANTS and manufacturers 

cannot shift around as nimbly as 
stock speculators. A long time, in many 
instances a very long time, must elapse 
between the placing of an order for raw 
materials and supplies and the working- 
up of the materials in the processes of 
manufacture; and an even longer time 
is required before the finished products 
are in the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumers. There may be two or three or 
even more intermediaries and possibly 
as many processes in the passing of 
material from the crude state to the fin- 
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The cargoes ye Chicago . 


sail the seven seas 


In hulls nosing up the Congo and in junks on the Hoang-ho, 
in ships locking through the Panama Canal or making port at 
Havre,—wherever the lanes of trade extend,—you will find in the 
ocean carriers something of Chicago—some commodity that has 
been made or marketed here. 





An epic of many themes is woven into the texture of Chicago’s 
mighty commercial enterprise. In its banking alone there is a 
theme of ever-changing interest. 

In the course of a single day, The Continental and Commercial 
Banks, through their many service departments, enter into the lives 
of a diversity of people,—a merchant on a small side street and a 
dealer in world-wide markets, a cattle man shipping his stock to 
the yards and a saver planning a home of his own. 

In all things financial, little or large, local, national or inter- 
national, this strong group of banks is adequately able to serve. 





“An Extra 
Measure 
of Service” 





The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources More Than $500,000,000 
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Investing by the 
Monthly Payment Plan 














bt henria backed by a house 
of integrity the Monthly 
Payment Plan is of remarkable 
service to investors. 


For example, it enables the ac- 
cumulation of sound, income 
paying securities, without finan- 
cial strain, by the application 
of systematic thrift. 


You will find our booklet, 
“Monthly Investment Plan,” of 
profitable interest. 


Ask forBooklet BK -188 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State Sr. 
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book “8% And Safety’ which gives detailed infor- 
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First Mort ¢ Investments 
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ished form. All persons natural]: caye 
heed to the warnings and cautioni:..s of 
important banks and leading mer« | ants 
and conservatism was imposed ))oy 
all classes of the community at onc: and 
business slowed down. With a cess. {ion 
of large and confident buying ther: a|- 
ways develops an inclination upon the 
part of business men to lighten their 
loads and the pressure to sell resilts 
in concessions and declines in prices. 


ee ae is still playing an 
important part, and perhaps the 
most important part, in the markets at 
the present time; but the reaction in 
business at this stage is not wholly a 
psychological phenomenon. It is only 
when the tide runs out of a port or hiar- 
bor that the hulks and snags and various 
other unpleasant objects appear. When 
the water is at full flood they are con- 
cealed from view and their presence even 
may be unsuspected. The ebbing of the 
industrial tide on this occasion has had 
somewhat similar results in disclosing 
certain unfavorable features which many 
careful observers did not think were 
present in the situation. For example, 
it was believed there were no large 
stocks of merchandise anywhere, and 
that despite the record-breaking activity 
during the first quarter of the year that 
the consumptive demand had been equal 
to productive capacity. 


AS TO OVERPRODUCTION 


ANY experienced critics have been 
basing their predictions that the 
present reaction would not be severe or 
of long duration because there were no 
swollen inventories or large accumula- 
tions of unsold goods in the country. It 
is to be hoped, of course, that they are 
correct in their conclusions, and in any 
event the condition now in respect to 
inventories and accumulations of mer- 
chandise is not to be compared with that 
which prevailed in 1920. But the ebb 
of the tide has disclosed that production 
now is and probably has been for some 
time past in certain industries in excess 
of consumptive demand. There is no 
other conclusion to be drawn, for ex- 
ample, from the drastic curtailment that 
has been taking place in the production 
of cotton goods by the mills in the New 
England states and in the South. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Permanent Safety 


N makinga permanent invest- 

ment, whether of $10,000 or 
$100, the cautious investor natu- 
rally seeks permanent safety. To 
such investors STRAUS BONDS 
naturally appeal strongly be- 
causeof theirunvarying prompt- 
ness of payment of interest 
throughout their life, and of 
principal at maturity. 


Investigate these sound 6 to 642% 
bonds. Ask for 


BOOKLET I- 1309 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 * Offices in Forty Cities - Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue © North Clark Street 
at goth St. at Madison St. 
New York CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Ine. 

















~ Babson's 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 








Tue Basson STATISTICAL OrGANIZATION 


Wetestey Hits, 82, Mass. 











Tests of Bond 

















From our 38 years of financial experience we have 
devised Eight Tests that insure absolute safety for 
the money you invest. These eight tests will show 
you the safe way to increase your income—through 
a higher yield. 


‘*How to Select Safe Bonds” 
A postcard or letter will bring you a copy of our 
book ‘How to Select Safe Bonds,’* with the ‘‘Eight 
Tests of an investment.’’ For 38 years no investor 
has ever lost a penny on an investment purchased 
from George M. Forman & Company—a record that 
is unsurpassed. Send today for your copy of our in- 
teresting book 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & hy ny Tae 149 
105 W. Monroe Street, Chica 
“38 Years Without Loss toa — <= 








VERPRODUCTION, or a x of 

production which is fully up the 
present consumptive demand, is © j- 
cated also by the persistent decli:,. jy 
such commodities as cotton and co: oy 
goods, wheat flour, wool, lumber, }. 
leum and petroleum products and cer’ in 
metals, including, recently, pig iron | \\d 
finished steel. The output also of auto) 
biles and of automobile accessories, | 
ticularly tires, has been curtailed so; 
what recently. But the most direct 9) 
positive evidence that stocks of m 
chandise are now accumulating larg: |v 
is to be found in the condition of tiie 
storage warehouses in New York. Avc- 
cording to an article published by the 
New York Times on July 23d every ware- 
house on Manhattan Island, practically, 
was filled to the limit of capacity, and 
no secret was made of the fact that the 
condition was due to the general de- 
crease in buying. 


MERCHANDISE IN WAREHOUSES 


HAT the situation may be else- 

where is a mere matter of con- 
jecture, but if the warehouses of thie 
country’s principal port of entry are 
crowded to overflowing it would seem as 
though there must be fairly heavy stocks 
of raw materials and merchandise in the 
country awaiting buyers. Very mucli 
bearing upon the future of business; 
the duration and severity of the present 
reaction depends, of course, upon whether 
the accumulation of merchandise can 
be marketed at prevailing prices, or 
whether the owners will have to make 
further concessions to move the goods. 
Without doubt the most disconcerting 
developments in the markets recently 
have been the continued liquidation of 
stocks and commodities, particularly 
cotton, wheat and petroleum, and thie 
extensive declines in the prices of se- 
curities and agricultural products. 


HERE are very many persons who 

believe the reaction, and, in par- 
ticular, the decline in farm products, has 
shaken the country’s new-found pros- 
perity to the very foundations. Whether 
such is the case or not is a question tha! 
time alone can determine, but those 
who take the extreme view indicated 
above argue that the reaction discloses 
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the productive capacity of the 
country has been expanded until it is 
n excess of consumptive demand. 
ction was enlarged enormously 
during the war, not only here but rather 
much the world over. The area sown 
vheat, for example, has increased ex- 


tensively as a result of the very high 
prices which prevailed for a short time. 
Now if the prices of wheat are a true 
index of conditions, there is a clear over- 
production of this cereal, and such were 
the conelusions of a commission of ex- 


nerts who met recently in Washington. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


\ the meanwhile, of course, the de- 
¢ line in the prices of agricultural 
products, and particularly the decline in 
Ae n and wheat has brought into 
stronger relief and emphasized more 
strongly than before the glaring in- 
equality that prevails between what the 
farmer receives for his labor as repre- 
sented by the proceeds of his crops and 
what the city artisan receives for his 
services. On one occasion recently 
when coincident with a further decline 
in wheat stocks broke violently, a clever 
Wall Street writer characterized the per- 
formance as “A Sixteen-to-One Market.” 
Not the sixteen ounces of silver to one 
of gold, however, the ratio advocated by 
Mr. Bryan which rent Wall Street from 
center to circumference in 1896; but 
“sixteen dollars a day for one New 
York City bricklayer as against one dol- 
lar for Western farmers’ bushel of wheat.” 
Unless many present signs and portents 
fail utterly, this country between this 
time and the next presidential cam- 
paign is likely to hear a great deal more 
from the new interpretation applied to 
the old “sixteen-to-one” slogan. 


WO intervals of great economic un- 

settlement in this country, namely, 
the aftermath of the panic of 1873, and 
the aftermath of the panic of 1893, have 
been followed by highly disturbing agra- 
rian movements arising out of the dis- 
content of the agriculturists over the 
prices received for their crops, the mone- 
tary system, the attitude of the rail- 
ways, railway freight rates, and other 
real or fancied grievances. The first of 
these unsettlements crystallized in the 
highly disturbing Granger movement 

8 








what level 


Does it Pay 
a 
Bonds? 








A Quick Method 
of Comparing Taxable 
and Tax-Exempt 
Bond Yields 


OU are offered a Corporation Bond 
yielding 6.25% to maturity (subject 
to Federal Income Tax); for example— 


A Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee R. R.,6% Equipment Note, 
due July 1, 1930; price 98.60 and 
interest. 
And,a Municipal Bond yielding 4.25% 
to maturity {exempt from Federal In- 
come Tax} such as— 
A Chicago Sanitary District 5% 
Bond, due January 1, 1928; price 
103.04 and interest. 
Which, for your purpose, will pro- 
duce the higher net yield? 
Asimple method [which you your- 
self can apply without disclosing to 
others the amount of your taxable 
income} is contained in a new 
pamphlet herewith illustrated. 
Without obligation a copy of 
this pamphlet will be sent to any investor, 
upon request 
Write for pamphlet 209 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
1008. Broad Sc. 82 Devonshire St. 


DETROIT ST.LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold Se. 319N. Fourth St. 425E. WaserSe. 610 Second Ave.,S. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 S.LaSalleSe, 14 Wall Se. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s” readers. 





Corporation Trust Service: Circulars and 
booklets describing important services ren- 
dered to corporations throughout the country. 
Offered by Guaranty Trust Company, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

Cnoosinc Your INVESTMENT Banker: A worth 
while booklet for investors, giving them an 
idea of what to expect in the way of service 
from their investment banker. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, II. 

How Henry WILKInson Became Ricu: A book- 
let to illustrate the part which compound in- 
terest plays in accumulating a fortune. Of- 
fered by G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 42d St., 
New York City. 

A Bank’s Many-sipep Service: A booklet de- 
scribing services rendered to individuals both 
in counselling them as investors and in serving 
them as executors, trustees, and other corpor- 
ate activities. Offered by Equitable Trust 
Company, 37 Wall St., New York City. 

Common SENSE IN INvestinG Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall St., New York City. 

Montuiy INvestMENT Pian: Financial inde- 
pendence through the purchase of high-grade 
securities on a ten-payment plan. An inter- 
esting and attractive booklet. Offered by 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, II. 

How To Se.ect Sare Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Protectep Bonps: A booklet, “57 Years of 
Proven Safety,” explaining methods used in 
making and selling Adair Protected Bonds. 
Helpful to investors. Offered by Adair Realty 
and Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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and the Greenback movement, 21:1 the 


second in the even more disturhi; Pop- 
ulist movement and Free Silver jyove. 
ment. That something of a like chap. 


the cruelly hard and unsatisfactory coy. 
ditions which surround agriculture, js 
self-evident. One can see it in the in- 
creasing strength of the Farm bloc in 
Congress; in the victory of numerous 
radicals at the last congressional elec- 
tions, and in the selection, recent!y, of 
the Farmer-Labor candidate for United 
States Senator in Minnesota. It is in- 
dicated also in the desire of numerous 
senators and congressmen to have the 
President call a special session of (on- 
gress to enact relief measures for the 
farmers. 


acter is developing now, as a result of 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES 


T is impossible to say at this time 
what form the new movement will 
assume; but that one is developing is 
clear enough. Whether it will advocate 
some form of government control for the 
railways; some method of marketing 
farm products; government ownership 
and administration of coal mines and 
utilities, and whether or not it will at- 
tempt to change the banking system, 
the tariff or the emigration laws are 
mere matters of conjecture, but almost 
anything is possible, for the farmers—the 
most numerous class engaged in any one 
gainful occupation in the country—are 
dissatisfied with existing conditions. 
Many persons believe that the stock 
market has been discounting an im- 
pending political change, but there are 
so many disturbing elements in the situ- 
ation, such as the unsettled problem of 
German reparations, and the continued 
occupation of the Ruhr; the shortage of 
labor here; the maintenance of excessive 
production costs; the curtailment of 
building operations; the unsettled rail- 
way and coal problems; the great fall in 
the price of farm products, and finally, 
the reaction in business itself, that no 
one can determine precisely what it 1s 
that the continued liquidation on the 
stock exchange and the decline in prices 
has been discounting. The fact that there 
appears to be no serious involvement of 
credit is the most favorable feature of 
the situation. This should reflect in due 
time in an improving bond market. 
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That’s the Way 


To teeth you envy 
Just combat the dingy film 


When you see glistening teeth 

as you do everywhere now— 
remember how folks get them. 

Leading dentists the world 
over are urging a fight on film. 
Millions now employ the method. 
And wherever you go you now 
see the results. 

If you have not yet found 
that method, ask for this ten- 
day test. 


Why teeth discolor 


You feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. If 
you leave that film, it becomes 
discolored by food or tobacco 


stains. Then it forms dingy 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


coats. Tartar is based on film. 
That’s why teeth grow cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in 
film. They cause many serious 
troubles, local and _ internal. 
Thus film is the teeth’s chief 
enemy. 


Now easy to combat 


Dental science, in late years, 
has learned how to fight that 
film. It has found two film com- 
batants. One acts to curdle 
film, one to remove it, and with- 
out any harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these 
methods effective. Then a new 
type tooth paste was perfected 
to apply those methods daily. 

That tooth paste is called 
Pepsodent. Careful people of 
some fifty nations are employing 
it today. 


It also does this 


Pepsodent does two other 
things which research proved 
essential. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which 
may otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 

With many diets, those things 
are essential. To countless 
homes they now are bringing a 
new dental era. 


The right way 


These are the ways to protect 
precious enamel without using 
harmful grit. The results are 
quick and convincing, and you 
should find them out. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will know in a week what 
this way means, both to you and 
yours. Cut out coupon now. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains hard grit. 














10-Day Tube Free ‘“ 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern 
research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 355, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 






































Moderate Betterment 
in 


Special Lines of Trade 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HILE various measures and 

gauges of industry, such as bank 
clearings, freight-car loadings, railway 
gross earnings, and the like, indicate 
that a large volume of business, in the 
aggregate, is passing in the country, the 
statistical exhibits fail to disclose any 
such expansion or degree of activity as 
prevailed during the first quarter of the 
year, and the reports of the commercial 
agencies, as well as those of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, while taking a gener- 
ally hopeful view of the outlook, de- 
note no more at this writing—early in 
September—than a moderate better- 
ment in special departments and lines 
of trade, among which the most con- 
spicuous has been, and still is, the 
textile industry. 


T is really a difficult matter to ap- 

praise the business situation accu- 
rately at this time, for the markets dis- 
close many cross currents and there is a 
conspicuous lack of uniformity in the 
trade reports covering different indus- 
tries and different sections of the 
country. While the general tendencies 
appear to be better the improvement 
appears to be relative rather than actual, 
for according to the monthly review of 
the Federal Reserve Board for Septem- 


ber production of basic commodities and 
employment at industrial establish- 
ments decreased further in July, and 
there was a further decline in wholesale 
prices. If there was any important 
change in this respect during August it 
was not noted in the current trade 
reports. 


COWFLICTING MOVEMENTS 


HILE in the course of fluctuating 

markets there has been a strength- 
ening on occasions in commodities, the 
improvements recorded one day have in 
numerous instances been cancelled the 
next, and prices generally until recently 
have disclosed no definite upward trend, 
or when so the advances could scarcely 
be regarded as constructive happenings, 
for cotton advanced as a result of a short 
crop, and coke through the fear of an- 
other coal strike, while the firmer ten- 
dencies displayed recently by iron and 
steel are a reflection of the general belief 
of an impending advance in production 
costs and prices as a result of the change 
in the steel industry from a twelve-hour 
to an eight-hour working day. It is 
peculiar of the prevailing situation that 
one finds as an offset to improvement 
in one industry the development of 
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The hum of | industry 





in your safe deposit box 


IMPORTANT developments in 
leading industries stir the think- 
ing of the far-sighted bond buyer. 
He is on the lookout for well- 
secured bonds —of well-known 
industrial companies with estab- 
lished records of earnings. 


Bonds which we offer must 
first pass our searching analysis 
before we purchase the issues in 
whole or in part and distribute 


BONDS 





them to the investors of the 
country through our nation-wide 
organization. 


Our nearest branch office will 
gladly put you on our advice list. 
By this means, you will be ap- 
prized promptly of new bond 
issues which carry our recom- 
mendations. 


Our branch offices are in the 
leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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“PROTECTION TO THE INVESTOR” | 








Adair Protection, made up of a complete system 
of safeguards which surrounds every first mort- 
gage bond we offer, is responsible for the fact that 


in 58 years no investor has ever lost a dollar 


through a first mortgage investment recom- 
mended by this firm, 


Secured Upon 
Income-Producing Properties 

Our position as the oldest Mortgage Invest- 
ment Hoyse in the South, enables us to select 
from the thousands of applications received by 
us, only those loans which meet the rigid require- 
ments of Adair Protection. All issues of Adair 
Protected Bonds are secured upon the highest 
type of income-producing properties in South- 
ern cities. 

ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 
YIELD 7% 

The South—now passing through a period of 
industrial and commercial expansion—is ready 
and willing to pay a higher rate for needed cap- 
ital. Wise investors may take advantage of the 
situation by purchasing carefully selected South- 
ern first mortgage real estate bonds issued by a 
house of long-established reputation. Adair 
Protected Bonds, combining the highest degree 
of safety with the attractive yield of 7%, offer 
the ideal investment. 


“How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds” 


In order to aid you in the selection of your in- 
vestments, we will gladly send you without ob- 
ligation, a copy of our pooklet, “How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds.” Use the coupon 
for convenience in requesting it. 


ADAIR 


REALTY & TRUST CO. 


214 Healey Bldg. ‘ATLANTA, GA. 





} ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
Gentlemen: , Dept. D-6. 


Please send me by return mail r booklet, “ How to 


| Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds. 


Name Address _____. 
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LTHOUGH conditions surro. ding 
general business leave very inuch 
to be desired, and although the markets 
have been reflecting confusing and con- 
flicting movements rather than a uni- 
form tendency toward improvement, jt 
is to be noted that a more hopefu! and 
optimistic sentiment regarding the future 
has been finding an expression in usi- 
ness circles recently, chiefly in the specu- 
lative markets. This appears to have 
been based in large part upon the im- 
provement that has developed in cer- 
tain divisions of the textile trade. This 
has been of such a character as to en- 
courage an expectation of a more general 
revival of activities after existing uncer- 
tainties and restraints shall have passed 
away. While—if justified by conditions 
—it is to be hoped that the improve- 
ment which has developed may con- 
tinue and expand until it embraces all 
business in a strong forward movement, 
but that is hardly likely to materialize 
in the near future. Aside from the fact 
that the conditions are not ripe for and 
that industry could not sustain another 
premature boom, there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the enlarged buying of tex- 
tiles is other than a seasonal movement 
which has been accentuated by the poor 
cotton crop. 


TEXTILES AND COTTON 


HETHER a development of that 

nature will exert a stimulating in- 
fluence on business is a question which 
time alone can determine, but the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar. No industry 
was harder hit by the great reaction of 
1920 than the textile. The dry goods 
trade, for example, was a conspicuous 
victim of the original “ buyers’ strike,” 
and, in fact, the strike originated in that 
industry; it was an acute sufferer also 
from the delinquencies of exporters and 
foreign buyers; and manufacturers, 


commission merchants and others lost 

















Serving the Individual Needs 


of Each Investor 


HETHER as conservators of 

large funds with wide investment 
experience to guide them,or as working 
people seeking the safe investment of 
savings—investors logically come to 
Halsey, Stuart 8 Co. 

Whether the problem is the invest- 
ment of one hundred dollars or one 
hundred thousand, they get the same 
degree of attention. 

This organization is old in experi- 
ence, but through years of growth and 
expansion it has kept its youthful ideal 
of serving every customer, large or 


small, according to each one’s indi- 
vidual needs. 


As underwriters of a wide variety 
of bond issues, this House is a buying 
as well as a selling organization. Its 
knowledge of issues, from their very 
origin, on which is based the invest- 
ment of its own money, gives real sub- 
stance to the investment counsel avail- 
able to Halsey ,Stuart & Co.customers. 


Only a complete bond organization, 
inspired by constructive House policy 
and great resources can render such broad 
and yet such individualized service. 


What Makes Thorough, Competent 
Investment Service? 


Knowing how to appraise investment service is largely a 
matter of knowing what to look for behind it. We have an 
interesting booklet on this subject —not so much a sales 
booklet as one of information that is valuable to any in- 
vestor. We shall be glad to send it without obligation. 


Write for booklet 20X 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 














NEW YORK 
14 Wall Se. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


CHICAGO 
201 S. LaSalle Se. 
DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 





PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
100 S. Broad St. 82 Devonshire 
ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 

319 N. Fourth Se. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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NVESTIGATE the attractive investment features 
of 8% First Mortg and $100, $500 and $1,000 
a gfe by Miami city im- 

proved property appraised at wie the amount of 
the Lae fon. Interest payments forwarded 
tion of interest and all services 

rendered by us ae charge to client. References: 
All Miami banks. Write today for our illustrated 
book “8% And Safety’ which gives detailed infor- 
mation regarding Miami and our current offerings. 


First Mortgage 





THE FILeR-([LEVELAND (omPANY 


First Mort fe Invesiments 
=~ MIAMI. FLORIDA 2 





T deaksi Payable 


Q Semi-Aunually 
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INVESTING 
by MAIL 














See FACILITIES afforded by 
our organization for sound 
and profitable investment by mail 
are of distinct value to thou- 
sands of widely scattered people. 


Every mailaccount receives pains- 
taking, individual attention from 
our CorrespondenceDepartment, 
which specializesin genuineserv- 
ice on all investment subjects. 
Inquiries for information, advice 


and suggestions are cordially 
welcomed. 


Ask for Offering List BK-194 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 Seate St. 
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huge sums through the dishones 
dishonorable practice of cancella: ons. 
which so disgraced our business me} ods 
during the period of depression. 
the memories of these bitter experi: 
fresh in mind, it is not surprising 
| the textile industry should have |p). 
ceeded cautiously on this occasion, «)\¢ 
should have been operating unti! 
cently on a band-to-mouth basis. 
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ITH the first intimations, short|y 
| after the turn of the year, of |), 
possibility of a secondary inflation and 
| another “buyers’ strike,” the textile 
| manufacturers began to take in sail, sid 
| their foresight and business judgment 

was fully justified by the later develo- 
| ments; for as the reaction proceeded 

consumers demurred at paying high 
prices, or even fair prices, considering 
production costs, for cotton goods, and 
buying fell away. And even though thie 
textile mills were operating conservy:- 
tively and upon a much reduced scale, 
they were forced to curtail their produc- 
tion even more drastically, even to clos- 
ing down their plants or operating on 
short time during the spring and sum- 
mer to prevent a large accumulation of 
merchandise for which, at the time, 
there was no market even at prices that 
covered no more, or barely more, than 
the actual cost of production. 


A CROP SHORTAGE 


NHIS was the situation then on the 
last day of August, when—with 
stocks of cotten goods depleted and in 
short supply, the scarcity, apparently, 
affecting manufacturers, jobbers and 
converters and retailers alike—the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported on the 
condition of the cotton crop as of August 
25th. Unofficial estimates had placed 
the condition at from 55.3 to 58.7 per 
cent of normal, the average ruling above 
56 per cent. The official estimate was 
54.1 per cent, showing a depreciation 
within a month of 13.1 per cent and less 
by 9.4 per cent than the average for the 
past ten years. On the basis of the esti- 
mated acreage this indicates a cotton 
crop of only 10,788,000 bales, as against 
nearly a million more according to the 
private estimates. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
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DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Seite Safe 
Investments 


ON their record and their 
safeguards, Straus First Mort- 
gage Bondsarerated asstand- 
ard safe investments. They 
are sound and worryproof 
and they yield 6to6%2%.Call 
orwrite forliteraturedescrib- 
ing these well secured bonds. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET J- 1309 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 * Offices in Forty Cities - 
STRAUS BUILDING 
905 Fifth Avenue 

at g0th St. 

New York 


Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
© North Clark Street 
at Madison St 
CHICAGO 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 








© 1923—S. W. -S. & Co., Inc. 

















The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on the nineth page following. 








devised Fight Tests that 
the money you invest 
you the safe way to increase your income—through 
a higher yield. 


**How to Select Safe Bonds ”’ 


A postcard or letter will bring you a copy of our 
20k 


Tests of an investment."’ 
has ever lost a penny 
from George M. Forman & Company—a record that 
is unsurpassed. Send today for your cx 
teresting book 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, Dept. 1410 





n our 38 years of financial experience we have 
nsure absolute safety for 


These eight tests will show 


How to Select Safe Bonds."’ with the ‘‘ Eight 
For 38 years no investor 


on an investment purchased 


»py of our in 


105 W. ~~ Street, » Conga, mm. 
“38 Year: W% uti ‘ mer’* 















CONDITIONS 


eer te there is nothi: defj- 
nite or final about the esti to 4) 
this time, and although the Depa: yey; 
of Agriculture has made some \ vef,)| 
miscalculations in estimating the « \ttoy, 
crop in the past, the possibility of » <\\oy 
crop; of a famine in cotton almo.!, pe. 
sulted in a violent advance in the price 
of the staple and an advance also i); the 
prices of cotton goods. This, of c .rse. 
was to have been expected, and it js pos. 
sible that both cotton and cotton eoods 
may advance still further, but there jx 
no certainty on that score, and there js 
no assurance that even if cotton and 
cotton goods are stimulated by the short 
crop that the disaster will exert a stinu- 
lating influence upon industry in general, 


AS TO THE CONSUMER 


T would seem, of course, as a result 

of a prospective shortage of the ray 
material, that any large consumers of 
textiles who have refrained, thus far, 
from laying in their supplies in conse- 
quence of the prevailing high prices and 
the various uncertainties that have be- 
fogged the business outlook will be 
forced to buy now at even higher prices 
than prevailed only a short time ago or 
do without; and it would seem, also, 
that the mills, in consequence of their 
shortage of merchandise, would be in a 
position to profit from the forced and 
unexpected demand for goods. But 
there is another phase of this problem 
In 1920, for example, the dry goods 
trade found it virtually impossible to 
sell cotton goods at prices based on raw 
cotton at 25 cents a pound or more, and 
they had a like experience this year. 
The ultimate consumers simply would 
not pay high prices for cotton goods; 
they would not pay prices even thiat 
only equalled production costs. 


T was simply because they would not 
operate at a loss that so many cotton 
mills in the New England States and in 
the South curtailed operations or sus- 
pended them entirely this spring and 
summer. Whether in the face of a 
known shortage of cotton the consumers 
will persist in their attitude and hold 
aloof, or whether they will pay the 
higher prices which seem inevitable is a 
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INVESTMENTS 


V 71TH offices in six prominent cities and an extensive 
wire system, we are enabled to serve a country-wide 
clientele. 





We execute orders in all listed and unlisted securities 
and place at your disposal the expert counsel of the executives 
in charge of our Bond, Stock and Statistical Departments. 


Commission Orders Executed 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON : ° a: NEW YORK 
pace Investment Securities plas: 


PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 
Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 





























THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER 


By WILLIAM PETER HAMILTON 


@ In this unusual book, William Peter Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
explains exactly what is meant by Dow’s theory of the stock market price movement. 


@ The book shows how the stock market movement reflects in advance, and often many 
months ahead, the coming conditions of business generally. 


€ Mr. Hamilton’s illustrations and examples come from the personal experience and observa- 
tion of one who has had confidential intimacy with Wall Street leaders and executives of 
national reputation, for the past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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Selected by 
the Discriminating 


Orv Hampsnire Lawn was origi- 
nated expressly for the delight and 
gratification of the lady who wishes 
her stationery distinguishable from 
the mass not because of its idiosyn- 
cracies but because of its air of dis- 
tinctive personality. ‘The paper 
is ‘a beautiful blue white with the 
delicate tracery of fine linen which 
is equally pleasing to the eye and 
easy to the pen. 

The number of sizes offers a wide range 
for selection, while the variety of flaps gives 


abundant opportunity for the gratification of 
one’s particular preference, 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of 1oc. 


Old Hampshire Stationery is sold by the 
better dealers, If unobtainable locally, we 
shall be glad to oblige you on receipt of re- 
mittance, 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department H 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


“The Write Gift” 
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matter which time alone can deter: 
In this connection it is to be noted 
the tendency of prices, with only a ‘oy 
notable exceptions, has been, and st 
or was as recently as July and Aus). 
-downward, and so the psycholog, «f 
the situation is rather against an 
tensive or sustained advance, but jit 
would be idle to attempt to anticij. 
the trend of the markets at this tinx 


ie 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 


T will be recalled that quite early in 
the course of the present industria! 
reaction, before the origin of the selling 
movement in the economic situation was 
fully realized, and before the business 
community had any proper appreciation 
of the far-reaching application of the un- 
settlement, that many financial observ- 
ers predicted a strong industrial revival, 
a resumption of the arrested forward 
movement in the autumn. Although 
there may be, and from recent outgiv- 
ings in Wall Street it would appear that, 
probably, there are some persons who 
still believe in a quick transition to great 
activity in business, but such opinions 
are not now entertained in influential 
circles. While admitting that a seasonal 
betterment, like that now in progress in 
the textile industry, is well within the 
possibilities the weight of informed and 
experienced opinion inclines to the belief 
of a slow and gradual recovery witli 
no more than moderate activity. 


NY vigorous forward movement 
like that which was in progress 
during the first quarter of the year 
would be highly undesirable now, even 
if its dev elopment was possible; which 
seems unlikely in consequence of the 
fact that every element and feature 
which checked the former movement 
and turned the tide the other way is 
present in the situation now. And not 
only are these factors present in the 
situation, but in numerous instances 


they appear even more disturbing than 
before. For instance, the foreign situ- 
ation has not improved and appears even 
worse than a year ago. Then our export 
trade shows no material expansion, and 
it is idle to believe that the industry of 
this country, with a producing capacity 
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largely in excess of the domestic con- 
sumptive demand, can transact a large 
and prosperous business without a for- 
eign O tlet. 


NECESSARY ADJUSTMENTS 


MONG various other factors which 
A enter into the equation of an in- 
dustrial revival at this time is the ques- 
tion of production and construction 
costs. There has been no actual im- 
provement in respect to this feature, and 
though a large volume of building and 
construction is in progress throughout 
the country, very many projects have 
been deferred, numerous others of a pub- 
lic character are non-productive in 
nature and represent a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money and the tendency of high 
costs is to curtail business and diminish 
profits. Although labor is well employed 
at large, and in instances even at exor- 
bitant wages, it may be regarded as 
doubtful if the purchasing power of the 
country is as large as it was a year ago, 
partly in consequence of high prices and 
diminished profits and partly as a result 
of the wheat crop shortage and the low 
prevailing price for that commodity and 
for other farm products. 


ITH no disposition to take a pes- 

simistic view of the future, it 
really seems as though some of the 
features enumerated, features which 
were responsible for checking the for- 
ward movement last spring, will have to 
be further liquidated or corrected before 
the country can look for any extensive 
or sustained industrial revival. This 
does not imply that the reaction in busi- 
ness is likely to progress and develop 
into a pronounced depression like that 
which prevailed in 1920 and the first 
half of 1921. The situation is not with- 
out certain redeeming features, as, for 
instance, there is no serious involvement 
of credit and the banking and money 
situation is very strong. General busi- 
ness has been accommodating itself to 
just such uncertainties as have been 
mentioned, in which it has been fairly 
successful. And the same quiet condi- 
tions as in the past are likely to con- 
tinue for some time longer. And they 
are much more to be desired than an 
ill-advised boom followed by a reaction. 








Don’t have sore throat 
again this winter 


As you know, many illnesses start with 
sore throat. The mouth is the open door 
to disease germs. 

So, particularly at this time of year 
and, in fact, all winter, it is wise to use 
Listerine systematically. 

For half a century this unusual prep- 
aration has been recognized and recom- 
mended by physicians as the safe house- 
hold antiseptic. It will help you and your 
family ward off many throat troubles that 
so often anticipate more serious ills. 

Simply use it as a mouth wash and 
gargle; it is pleasant and it will put you 
on the safe side. 


Also, it combats halitosis 


Listerine has, moreover, the ability to 
overcome halitosis (the medical term for 
unpleasant breath). When you use Lis- 
terine systematically, you know your 
breath is right. — Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 





LISTERINE 


—the safe _ 
antiseptic 




























































Will Your Piano 
Prove An Investment” 


T will if you are careful to select 
instrument containing the W: 
Nickel & Gross piano action. For you 
find this famous tone-producing mechar 
only in pianos, player-pianos and reprox 
ing pianos that have demonstrated t} 
right to be classed as worthy instrume 
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Fine quality equipment is invariably + 
index of a quality product. And pianos 
no exception to this rule. Piano mak: 
whose production is guided by the high 
standards of art and craftsmanship natu 
ally turn to the Wessell, Nickel & Gr 
action—recognized since 1874 by the entir 
musicindustry as the standard of the world 

To select a piano containing the Wess 
Nickel & Gross action is to make yo 
purchase a real investment. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
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Established 1874 New York 
When you Buy an Upright. Grand, b 
Player or Reproduci f Piano~ 
1 Insist on the Wessell, Nickel & —— g r 
Gross Piano Action. y : 
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May I, Please? : 
HE greatest treat you can give t! 
children is to buy them Wilbur 8 
Buds,—the delicious chocolate s 
confection of unsurpassed quality. I 
Parents may rest assured that this € 
chocolate will never harm the little t 
ones. Its purity is its safeguard. c 
Each piece wrapped in tin foil. Re- ‘ 
member the name, — it is important. ' 
Sold in pound, half pound, I 
quarter pound and toc packages 
Made by the makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ilburBuds 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


L A-18 *® T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat.0ff 
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Review and Comparison 


of 


Prevailing Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE was no clearly defined change 

for the better in general industry 
during September, and at this writing, 
early in October, the doubts and uncer- 
tainties that have surrounded the situ- 
ation have not been resolved, but appear 
to be as profound and as perplexing as 
at any time since early last spring, when 
the forward movement showed the first 
signs of wavering and the trade reaction 
set in. That a large volume of business, 
in the aggregate, is still in progress in the 
country is evidenced by such indices of 
trade as freight-car loadings and bank 
clearings; the former continuing at 
close to the record figures for this season, 
while the latter, though showing a 
marked decrease as compared with the 
boom period, are not much below the 
average weekly totals of a year ago. 


MARKED IRREGULARITY 


LTHOUGH these indications of 
A sustained activity are encouraging, 
they do not make an entirely accurate 
presentment of the prevailing business 
conditions, and if accepted without qual- 
ifications they would be well calculated 
to mislead superficial observers. In 
commenting upon the situation at the 


close of September, for example, Dun’s 
Review said in part: 

The third quarter of the year is 
closing with a large consumption of 
goods, but with forward buying re- 
stricted in different instances. Each 
week emphasizes the irregularities 
of the situation, both as to demand 
and prices, and conservativism re- 
mains a strongly defined feature. 
There is evidence in the iron and 
steel industry, as in some other 
quarters, that the possibility of 
price concessions is entering more 
sharply into buyers’ calculations 
than was the case when require- 
ments were more urgent. 


HILE there has been a moderate 

increase in activity in certain 
well-established industries in recent 
weeks; as, for example, a betterment in 
the conditions surrounding railway trans- 
portation, much of the improvement, 
clearly, has been of a seasonal character 
which has not been well maintained in 
all instances. And, as an offset to the 
favorable and encouraging features, 
there has been very little actual im- 
provement or none at all in some of the 
basic and more truly representative in- 
dustries like iron and steel. The truth 
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Does Your Money Earn 7%? 


-is it SAFE? 


Have you been content with a 4% or 
5% return because you did not think 
you could secure a safe investment 
at a higher rate? 


7% AND SAFETY 

Safety must always be the first considera- 
tion of investors whose aim is the sure accu- 
mulation of wealth. In every issue of Adair 
Protected Bonds protection of the investor’s 
money is our first and last consideration. In 
fifty-eight years not one investor has ever 
suffered the loss of a dollar through a first 
mortgage investment recommended by us. 


Adair Protected Bonds, secured by first 
mortgages upon the highest types of income 
producing properties in Southern cities, and 
yielding as high as 7%, offer to conservative 
investors an opportunity to materially ip- 
crease their income without sacrificing one 
iota of safety. 


Our position as the oldest mortgage in- 
vestment house in the South brings to us 
first, the most desirable loans originating in 
this section. From these are accepted only 
those loans which measure up in every respect 
to the rigid requirements of Adair Protection. 


“How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds” 


In order to aid you in the selection of your 
investments we will gladly mail you without 
obligation our recently issued booklet, “How 
to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” to- 
gether with a descriptive circular of a new 
offering yielding 7%. ‘The coupon is attached 
for your convenience. 


ADAIR 


REALTY & TRUST ca. 


200 Healey Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


















ADAIR geal & TRUST CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
Contiome 

Please send me by return mail your booklet, * How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds." 


Name Address 
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“PROTECTION TO THE INVESTOR?” | 











of the matter is that cross current. ayq 
counter currents are everywhere 4p. 
parent in the markets; the note of |). 
fidence is lacking; buying is procee:{iny 
cautiously, and—for the most part oy 
a hand-to-mouth basis. And irreyy- 
larity is so pronounced as to render »:;)\ 
general characterization of actual })\:.i- 
ness conditions very difficult, if not ji) 
possible, at this time. 


A REVIVAL DEFERRED 


Pe wgertncs there may be some in- 
provement in the tendencies of 
trade as the season advances, there are 
no signs as yet of the development— . 
confidently predicted by many financi:| 
observers during the spring and summer 
—of a strong industrial revival this 
autumn. For one thing it is traditional, 
even axiomatic, of business that “a lat: 
season is a poor season,” and autumn 
has progressed so far and the dull period 
of the year is now so close at hand that 
there is hardly time for anything but a 
normal movement. In consequence of 
this, and in consequence also of the 
numerous uncertainties which surround 
the situation, experienced observers in- 
cline to the opinion that business is 
likely to drift along quietly, as at pres- 
ent, for the balance of the year and pos- 
sibly until the seasonal reawakening 
next spring. 


gece the country and gen- 
eral industry have not lost the bene- 
fits or the abundant results of the har- 
vests, the markets, and in particular thie 
speculative security market, appear to 
have lost much, if not all, of their stimu- 
lating force. In seeking an explanation 
for the failure of the predicted autumnal 
revival in industry to materialize, and 
in searching also for an explanation for 
the continued languishing state of busi- 
ness, several writers on financial and 
economic subjects have hit upon thie 
theory, recently, that it is the fault, or 
rather the direct consequence, of the 
trade boom which developed at the be- 
ginning of the year. As their arguments 
run, domestic business expanded so rap- 
idly and so extensively at the time that 
many needs were anticipated far in ad- 
vance; that many merchants bouglit 
supplies in January or February or 
March which under normal conditions 
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‘An Extra Measure Of Service” 


The typical old fashioned Thanksgiving dinner was characterized 
by its bounty. Good things in extra measure were prepared for 
the occasion—just a little more than would usually be expected. 

In Chicago throughout every business day in the year The 
Continental and Commercial Banks are giving to the requirements 
of their customers just a little more attention than would usually be 


expected, surrounding each transaction, whether little or large, with — 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources more than $500,000,000 
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Fifteen Years Investment Protection 





A Connection 
of Permanent 


Value 


can be yours by becoming a client 
of Moody’s Investors Service. If 
you are an investor it is at least as 
important for you to have at your 
command reliable investment coun- 
sel as it is for you to possess a safe 
deposit box. The latter is a guaran- 
tee against the loss or theft of your 
bonds, but it cannot protect you 
against loss and depreciation in 
their value. 


This, however, is what we have for 
fifteen years been doing for thou- 
sands of men and women who have 
employed us, at a moderate annual 
fee, to protect them against losses in 
their principal through unwise in- 
vestment. Watching clients’ hold- 
ings, reporting on developments af- 
fecting their securities, recommend- 
ing changes for safety and profit 
—this is but a part of the service 
we render. 


May we place our facilities at your 
disposal? Our booklet Number 
100-H will explain to you the various 
services we perform for investors. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street, New York City 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 











Nothing to Sell But Service 











they would not have purchased |! 
later in the year. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS 


x a result of the unseasonal activi! 
according to these theorists, «i 
pleted stocks of merchandise were 1 
plenished in whole or in very large par', 
and a false impression was created of t}. 
consumptive capacity of the country 
As domestic requirements had bee) 
largely supplied, buying fell away al! 
along the line, and the pressure upon tli 
manufacturers relaxed. And, althoug!: 

as already indicated—a fair volume of 
business is passing in the country, the 
autumn demand has resulted in no pro 
nounced activity and in nothing sug 
gesting a strong industrial revival. In 
other words, business is dull, largely be 
cause much of the buying for the fall 
and the winter was anticipated in the 
unhealthy movement at the beginning 
of the year. 


HAT a development of the kind; 

that is, an abnormal buying move. 
ment out of season, might have some 
such effect on business as that described 
is, no doubt, the case, and it is not im- 
possible that some of the present apathy 
and some of the unsatisfactory tenden- 
cies manifested by general industry to- 
day are reflections of last winter's ex- 
cesses. But experienced observers will 
regard the matter as a mere incident or 
phase of the recession for the origin of 
the reaction is well established in their 
minds and centers, clearly and unmis- 
takably, in the fundamentals and the 
economics of the situation. The factors 
and forces which checked the forward 
movement last spring are present in the 
situation today, and there can be but 
little, if any, doubt that they are chiefly 
responsible for the prevailing uncer- 
tainty. 

AWAITING ADJUSTMENTS 


T is peculiar of existing conditions 

that nothing, literally nothing, of a 
fundamental character clears up, but, 
to the contrary, the problems appear to 
increase in number and complexity with 
the passing of time. This is essentially 
true of the international situation, where 
hopeful anticipations of a settlement 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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The Safety Test 


AFETY is the one sure test 
in determining the proper 
rate of interest on a bond. S. W. 
Straus & Co. have applied that 
test for 41 years, to the end that 
every holder of aSTRAUSBOND 
always has the highest rate of 
interest consistent with safety. 
This rate under present condi- 
tions is 6 to 612%. Investigate 
these sound bonds. Write for 


BOOKLET K- 1309 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 * Offices in Forty Cities * Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
S05 Fifth Avenue © North Clark Street 
at goth St, at Madison St, 
New York CHICAGO 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 














1923—S. W. S. & Co., Ine. 





supply and demand —a case of competi- 
iri tive bidding for a needed commodity— 
and in this case the commodity is capital. 
Florida is bidding for outside capital in large 
amounts for the development of her natural 
resources. Vast acreages of year-around farm- 


e: is simply the working, out of the law of 


in}, land must be reclaimed; factories are need- 
ed; seaport facilides must be enlarSed; winter 
resort accommodations must be increased. 
Of all the cities of Florida, none offers better 
investment security than Miami. Write today 
for descriptive booklet and full particulars 


reSarding, our 8% First Mortgage Bonds. 


THE PILER-(LEVELAND [oMPANY 
MIAMI. FLORIDA 
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have been deferred time and time ay..\)). 
until many careful observers bot}, «| 
home and abroad have about al, 
doned in despair any idea of a defi 
and satisfactory adjustment. Whe 
the latest phase of the problem; that 
Germany’s capitulation in the matte: 
passive resistance to the occupation 
the Ruhr, will turn out any better t! 
various other propositions which hs 
given encouragement for a time only {0 
prove abortive a little later on, rema 
to be seen. 


fies the basis of the most optimis- 
tic assumption, however; that of 
a real surrender by Germany and a 
prompt and unqualified acceptance |) 
France, it is pointed out by Europe:n 
observers that the problem of the collec- 
tion of reparations is complicated. And 
there is another phase of the problem of 
which more will probably be heard later 
on. It concerns our position as an ex- 
porter under highly competitive condi- 
tions in the foreign markets. With a 
productive capacity already largely in 
excess of our domestic consumptive de- 
mand, and with production costs much 
higher than those of the leading manu- 
facturing nations of Europe, the pros 
pect of our securing a larger foreign out 
let for our manufactures seems remote, 
and it bids fair to be even more difficult 
when the resumption of operations in the 
Ruhr floods the markets of the world 
with billions of low-cost manufactures 
which will be sold cheap in the settle- 
ment of reparations. 


SCANNING THE HORIZON 


. much the same spirit that animated 
the unlucky wife of Bluebeard, when 
at frequent intervals she sent her faith- 
ful sister Ann to the watch tower to see 
if promised succor was at hand, business 
men mounted on various coigns of van- 
tage—nervously, expectantly—have been 
scanning the industrial horizon daily, al- 
most hourly, in their efforts to detect 
signs of relief from the oppressive dull- 
ness and uncertainty which have char- 
acterized general industry. The scru- 
tiny has been going on for months and 
months. It originated in fear; in the 
apprehension that excessive activit) 
might result in another era of inflation 
like that which distinguished the indus- 
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trial depression in 1920. The watchers 
have taken note of many things during 
their long vigil. 


HEY have observed with deep in- 

terest a marked contraction in in- 
dustrial activity; they have traced the 
course of a growing and impelling con- 
servativism; they have drowsed through 
the dull days of mid-summer, wondering 
whet he r the intensified apathy of the in- 
terval was merely a seasonal manifestation 
or something more. They have taken 
note of every cloud that loomed in the 
distance, even if no larger than a man’s 
hand, lest it might betoken what they 
most feared, an impending storm; and 
they have given heed also to such glints 
of light and roseate hues as fell aslant or 
limned the passing fleeces in the hope 
that like the sign in the sky, established 
of old, the happy augury of relief might 
be found there. And still the vigil is go- 
ing on, with the watchers alternating be- 
tween doubt and hope; but being unable 
to solve the inscrutable problem or to 
determine from what quarter and when 
improvement and relief will come. 


AS TO WALL STREET 


T often happens that the stock mar- 

ket by the advance or fall of security 
prices anticipates or discounts the im- 
pending swings or changes in business 
far in advance of the definite improve- 
ment or the actual recession in trade. 
And upon this occasion, at the outset, 
the prices of stocks declined before the 
forward movement in industry attained 
its maximum. And prices, after an in- 
terval of dullness, broke again in the 
late spring and early summer, or shortly 
before the recession in industry was in- 
tensified by the oppressive apathy of 
mid-summer. But the stock market in 
recent months has been an uncertain 
and an inconclusive affair; extremely 
dull and, seeming, almost entirely pro- 
fessional. Until quite lately it has ap- 
peared as though liquidation of an in- 
fluential character had run its full 
course, or nearly so. But, while the 
superficial signs have indicated that the 
selling which had been in progress for 
many months was near its end, little or 
io confident buying has developed and 
the movement of prices has become so 
irregular and so narrow—up a point or 
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This Handy 
Investment oad 


saves unnecessary trips to your safe deposit 
box and quickly furnishes complete infor- 
mation —amounts, interest dates, maturi- 
ties, prices, taxable status, etc., of your in- 
vestment holdings. 
It is made in loose-leaf form so that pages may 
be added as required—the pocket size is handy 
and compact. 
Included is a bond interest table, also a chart of 
information on all issues of Liberty Bonds. 


Income Tax “Data 
Is Readily cAvailable 


when you use the convenient forms provided in this 
loose-leaf booklet for recording purchases and sales of 
securities, income derived, tax provisions, etc. 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 
—— 





HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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CHICAGO 
201 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 S. Broad St. 


ST.LOUIS 


BOSTON DETROIT 
82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St. 319 N. 4th St. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 

425 E. WaterSt. 610 Second Ave., S. 
sesccecsee Mail to Nearest Officesssssesees 
HALSEY, STUART & Co. 


Please send me copy of your bookiet, 
‘*Loose Leaf Security Record” 20Y 
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INVESTMENTS 
that PAY 





HE INVESTOR'S DOLLAR in the 

electric and gas industries buys 
modern, enduring property which 
does these things for society: 

—reduces expense 

—increases production 

—increases comfort 

—saves labor 

—saves time 

— promotes safety 
Opportunity for safe investment in 
the electric and gas industries is 
through institutions which have 
fully demonstrated their integrity 
and reliability. 


Ask for Offering List BK -202 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
lll Broadway 14 State Sr 
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wBCDKHOUSE 


Solves the Problem of Children's Readin ng 


My BOOK HOUSE is different from all other children’s books. 
provides reading {1) of unchallenged literary merit, (2) intensely 
interesting to the child, (3} sure to leave some definite impression 
for good. It is as remarkable for what it omits as for what it includes. 
Six beautifully illustrated bor ag 2,560 pases: 197 au- 
thors — both classical and modern. Selected, edited, graced, 
€ by a mother — Olive Beaupre Miller. 

FREE ‘Send for free booklet “Right Reading for Cnildren,” 
tS also booklet of appreciations by nearly a hundred 
= literary authorities, educators and parents. 





so one day, and down a point or s, the 
next—as to disclose no definite trej< 


N fact, if the stock market is res; onqd- 

ing to anything at all, aside frou, the 
changing and shifting consideratioys of 
professional traders, it is reflectin, 
extreme conservativism of industry and 
the seeming inability of business men to 
reach any definite conclusion concerning 
the future. That the note of confidence 
is lacking in Wall Street, as elsewhere, is 
clearly apparent, but the loss of confi- 
dence does not, seemingly, originate in 
any fear of a collapse in values, for liqui- 
dation has been drastic and long con- 
tinued, and brokers’ loans have been 
very much curtailed in recent monthis. 
And, similarly, there appears to be no 
wide expansion of merchants borrow- 
ings; no extensive involvement of credit 
and no over-swollen inventories have ac- 
cumulated. For the solution of the rid- 
dle of the markets, then, the reason for 
the hesitation, uncertainty and dullness, 
one must look far below the surface of 
current happenings. 


UNBALANCED INDUSTRY 


NHAT business is very much out of 
balance as a result of high produc- 
tion costs and diminished profits and as 
a consequence of the inadequate return 
the farmer receives for his crops as 
against what the artisan obtains for his 
services, is admittedly the fact. And 
the economic balance has been disturbed 
also hy such features as the very large 
increase in the production of wheat, 
which has forced a realignment between 
exporting and importing countries, and 
also by the advance in cotton to an ab- 
normal figure as a result of the crop dis- 
aster. And, of course, the economic bal- 
ance has been disturbed also by the 
European situation and by ill- advised 
legislation, such as the restrictions of 
immigration, creating a shortage of 
labor, and all the evils that follow in its 
train, and the Fordney tariff act with 
its excessive duties and various trade 
dislocations. And excessive taxes are 
absorbing more and more of surplus re- 
sources to the detriment of business. It 
would seem as though time alone could 
cure such ills, and in the meanwhile 
there is nothing an individual can do 
except to exercise patience. 
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he GREATEST PIANISTS OF THE WORLD 


FTO-DAY | 


are recor ding” 
7 J 
for the 


“The Duo-Art Du 0 -AR [ , **These rolls cor- 


is without ques- ' REPRODUCING PIANO | : rectly reproduce 


tion greatly su- $ } , my phrasing, 
perior to any = accent, pedaling, 
other of its 3 The great pianists of the WMD and what is 


world are unanimous on the ; } more, they are 


, endowed with 
subject of the Duo-Art. Unani- my persen- 


Yau) «mous in their unqualified state- { ality.” 
Il, J. PaDEREWSKI ' ments that the Duo-Artrepro- | Joser Horman 
! duces their playing with absolute ce ee 
fidelity. Unanimous in their 
published opinions as to its rec- 
ognized supremacy in its field. 
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“In fidelity of r “The Duo-Art 
reproduction... § ‘ és most import- 
the vast supe- “ ) ant for musical 
riority of the | ie S . development and 
Duo-Artoverall } = me is, © 4s destined to 
similar instru- 3 “The ‘immortality of our play- fill a high mis- 
ments is now 3% ing 15 preserv ed from a perform- Sion in our mu- 
definitely estab- | p ance that is essentially our | < = sical life.” 
lished.”’ 
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**No instrument ap- 
eipataeael proaches the Duo - Art 

a P Piano in the fidelity of ¥ “I consider the Duo- 

The Duo- Art's repro- musical reproduction.” Art P. } 

duction of my own work ; von pod of the 
has been a complete rev- ee ee ee ns alin pall 
lati oe é i tions in the annals of 
elation — in its faith- Bh rr re brs ‘ port 
t. 


ful tone photography.” 





—-. PERCY Snaruern 





Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, De 
Pachmann—scores of famous ar- 
tists are today making the repro- 
ducing rolls used with the Duo-Art 
—and are making these for this in- 
strument exclusively. 

These rolls are human documents 
—living personal performances such 
as the music lovers of the world 
“I consider the Duo- my crowd great auditoriums each sea- 
Art she only reprodu- son to hear. Each roll expresses the 
cing piano capable of . . 
reflecting the subtle % beauty and grandeur of music, as it 
characteristics of my | appeals to and is repressed by mu- 
playing. sic’s most gifted interpreters. 
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Authorized Reproductions 


The Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 
is not the only instrument of the 
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“I have been most deeply 
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ities — a impressed by the truthful- 

“The Duo-Art is the ness of the Duo-Art repro- 

supreme power of com- duction of my playing.”" a 

munication from the ? rd “et ~ saaseger 

seeiat to Ot cael ee eee sable to the student, to 

world.” rrar ra arararararararser «the public and to the 
: artist.” 


**T believe the Duo- 
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kind upon the market. Nor are 
Duo-Art reproducing rolls the only 
rolls which purport to reproduce 
the playing of Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Bauer and other eminent 
pianists. 
The Duo-Art is the reproducing 
piano which the great majority of 
famous pianists use today, how- 
ever, to reproduce their art. And “Se ie Gabe cine 
Duo-Art rolls are the only repro- aR duction, it is beyond 
ducing rolls which they authorize ; comparison. Every 
Me: . individuality of the 
as giving a full and true representa- artist is faithfully 
tion of their playing as recorded to- ; reproduced.” 
day by modern methods. Ionace FriepMan 
To protect the reputations of ; iene aes : 
these artists, as well as to insure 
the public that they are actually 
hearing these artists, the following 
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strument 
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Art Piano. It 
@ great sati 
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for this instru- 
ment." 


“*The Duo- Art 
achieved a faith- 
ful picture of 
artistic person- 
ality, rhythm, 
tone,touch down 
to the most 
subtle.”’ 
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authorization appears on every 
Duo-Art Roll: 


“This music ro!l is my interpretation. It was 
recorded by me for the Duo-Art, and I hereby 
authorize its use with that instrument.”’ 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


W itHELM Bacuaus 





Foryour protection, ask tosee \ 
theartist’sauthorization onthe 
music rolls of any reproducing 
piano you may investigate. 


“The Duo-Art 
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The Aeolian Company 
KATHARINE Goopson 29 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. pJoun PoweEtty 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me literature on the Duo-Art Piano. 


Name........... 











Bigger Facilities for 


Growing Industries 


ani of our clients are investing a total of 
$50,000,000 in new construction under Stone & 
Webster. These are Ford Motor Company, The 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, The Philadelphia 
Electric Company, The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Potomac Electric Power Company, First 
National Bank of Boston, Indiana Electric Corpora- 
tion, The Insurance Company of North America 
and Montaup Electric Company. 








Work in progress includes water power develop- 
ments, steam power stations, power transmission 
systems, industrial plants, office buildings and 
electric railways. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN-BUILD / 
MANAGE 
FINANCE 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. / PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 









































Man’s Measure-Stick 
of Infinity 


We know not the beginning of time, no 
the ending. But that which is passing 
is called “now” is best measured by that fin 
instrument—the Hamilton Watch—known 
everywhere as “The Watch of Railroad 
Accuracy.” 

The real and permanent value of a watch 

in its accurate measurement of tim 

Beauty of case and dial should be but the 
outward promise of this quality. 


In the Hamilton, accuracy and beauty a: 


subtly combined — resulting in a watch of 


phenomenal timekeeping quality and artistic 
merit. 


Send for copy of our new “Timekeeper” 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Whute Gold Filled $48 14k White Gold $62 
In four different case styles 


on Match 


The Watch ef Tailroad * * Accuracy 
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No More Diphtheria 


OT so many years 
ago Diphtheria was 

the black enemy of child- 
hood. All over the 
world it claimed a fright- 
ful toll. And the tragedy 
was that three-quarters 
of its victims were little 
tots under six—hardly 
more than babies. Swift- 
ly it struck with deadly 
result—without warning 
—and there was no sure way to combat it. 


Then came Antitoxin. Children who re- 
ceived this treatment at once enjoyed a 
better chance in their struggle for life. And 
the Diphtheria death rate was lowered. 
But Antitoxin is effective only after Diph- 
theria develops. It checks the progress of the 
disease—but it does not give lasting protec- 
tion. Now comes a great triumph of medical 
science—the Prevention of Diphtheria! 


Today, eminent specialists state positively 
and definitely that through modern pre- 
ventive treatment— 


Diphtheria can be 
Stamped Out! 


Some children are able to resist the germs 
of Diphtheria. Others are not. The 
wonderful discovery of Dr. Schick of 
Vienna, is now being used to show which 
children need protection—which are sus- 
ceptible and which are not. The Schick 
Test consists in giving the child a tiny in- 
jection in the skin of the arm. If, after a few 
days, a red spot appears where the injection 


was made, the child is 
susceptible. If no spot 
appears, the child is im- 
mune. 


Children who show by 

the Schick Test that they 

are liable to Diphtheria 

can be given at once 

the Toxin-Antitoxin Pre- 

ventive Treatment. This 

treatment consists of 

three injectionsof Toxin-Antitoxin, one each 
week for three weeks. 


The Schick Test does not make the child 
immune—but authorities agree that the 
Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment does. Experience 
shows that both test and treatment are 
painless and harmless. 


. > 


~, ¢ 


If you love them— .% 
Make them safe ~ 


Experienced Health Boards RO’ 
urge that you take your chil- © »\y! e 
dren at once to a physician ~ ie 
and have them protected from ka 
this deadly scourge by means 

of the Toxin-Antitoxin Treat- 
ment. The people who are 
introducing the Schick Test u: 


your stetiage co-operation. 
If your child brings home a 
request for your approval for | 
the Test or the Toxin-Anti- 
toxin treatment, do not hesi- 
tate to give permission. 





Thirty years ago, 115 out of every 100,000 
persons died of Diphtheria each year. In 
recent years, the number has been 15 per 
100,000. But, even at this low figure, there 
| are more than 15,000 deaths from Diph- 
theria annually in the United States. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
is making every effort to teach mothers 
that this disease is entirely preventable and 
urges them, as well as others in charge of 
a to take no chances with Diph- 
theria. 





As a result of the educational campaign 
among its policyholders, there has been a 
very marked decline in the death rate from 
Diphtheria among children insured in the 
Company. Between 1911 and 1922, the 
rate declined 34.1 per cent. It is still lower 
so far in 1923. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail a leaflet entitled ‘*Diph- 
theria and Its Prevention” to any one 


interested. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Residence in New York City 


The keyboard console of this organ shown is partly recessed in the second floor Music 
Room. The Organ itself is ingeniously installed in a chamber off the stair landing, with 
tone outlets through a loosely hung tapestry panel, with additional ornamental wood grilles 
on either side for further outlet of tone. This organ is playable both manually upon its 
keyboards and by Recorded Rolls, which reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the 
personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 
MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY AT ANY TIME AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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The New V-63 Suburban 


a pe see the new Cadillac is 


to expect great things; to 
drive and ride in it is 
‘to have those expecta- 
tions splendidly realized. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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THESE are the Phantom Hands 
of a thousand immortal pianists; 
their glorious genius preserved for- 
ever through the miracle of Welte- 
Mignon reproduction. 


a 


When Your Home Contains 
a Reproducing Piano 


YOU possess the ultimate musical in- 
strument, which brings to youand your 
family the world’s best music, played 
faultlessly by the master pianists. Con- 
sider the importance of such music in 
your children’s education. 


If you are not familiar with the master- 
ful accomplishment of the Reproducing 
Piano, decide to hear one immediately. 
But make sure it contains the Welte- 
Mignon*—the highly perfected artistic 
mechanism, which you can now obtain 
in nearly every prominent make of 
piano. Your own favorite instrument 
is probably among them. 


When you hear such an instrument, 
you hear the exact keyboard perform: 
ance of the artist. Every touch of 
technique, every variation in expression 
and tone color is reproduced for you, 
not merely approximately, but exactly 
as that pianist played it. 

The artistic accomplishments of the 
Welte-Mignon* cannot be described. 
It must be heard, and you can hear it 
at almost every good dealer's. 


In the meantime, write for an interest- 
ing and beautiful brochure, concerning 
the Welte-Mignon*. Address the 
Auto Pneumatic Action Co., 651 West 
sist Street, New’ York. 


(elte-(Diqnon. 


(Licensee) 


Hear it—in comparison. Dhere's a nearby dealer 


* This modernized Welte-Mignon is Licensed under the original Welte patents 


The Welte-Mignon * is an electrically impelled mechanism, which is built into a piano, either 
upright or grand. It is practically invisible and does not interfere with manual playing. It 
is obtainable in nearly every prominent make of piano, a few of which are listed below: 
Baldwin Bush & Lane Kimball Mehlin Sohmer 
Bush & Gerts Hardman Kranich & Bach Adam Schaaf Stieff 
In Canada—The Mason and Risch ( Exclusively) 














Multiplying 


To the man with pick and shovel 
the digging of holes for telephone 
poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three 
to five holes are for him an average 
day’s work. Under adverse condi- 


tions perhaps he can account for only 
When the hole is dug, eight 
or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 


one. 


But the hole-borer with derrick 
attached, operated by only three 
men, can erect as many as eighty 
poles in a day—releasing for other 
telephone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken 





Man-power 


telephone construction, to increase 
its safety to the employee, and to 
effect economies are being utilized 
in the Bell System. Experiments are 
constantly being made to find the 
better and the shorter way to do a 
given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to 
perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to 
multiply man-power mean an enor- 
mous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell 
System. Without them telephone 
service would be rendered neither as 
promptly, as efficiently nor as eco- 
nomically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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Carved Eagle over cntrance to London Guarantee and Accident Building, Chicago, 
‘afc a: S. Alschuler, Architect 





Vigor and Power Expressed in Stone 


Indiana Limestone is a singularly suitable me- 
dium for sculptural treatment. It has no limi- 
tations. It is exceptionally fine-grained and may 
be worked with the utmost ease. At the same 
time it has the peculiar quality of hardening 
under exposure to the air and holds arrises 
permanently. 


Above is illustrated carved eagle which forms 
central entrance feature of the new London 
Guarantee and accident Company building, Chi- 
cago. It is 14 feet tip to tip of wingsand is carved 
from a single block of Indiana Limestone. 





Our handsomely illustrated booklet on bank 
building will be sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 753, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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TT? clean, clear, golden colot 
of TEXACO Motor Oil 
proclaims its quality at once. 


Texaco Gasoline, the volatile 
gas, means maximum power 
instantly available. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 











‘or Your Home's Sake 


HIS seal represents an organized movement to 
revitalize American home ideals by stimulating 
right home reading. A large group of book pub- 
lishers in the United States and Canada have 

i. formed the Subscription Book Publishers Assoct- 
ation, pledging themselves to the production of educational 
and character-building books—Bibles, encyclopedias, histo- 
ries, books on literature, sciences and arts, professions, trades 
and occupations—all called subscription books. 
The following paragraphs from their pledge explain their 
purpose and methods. 

To Provide the general public with the finest publications which 

educators, authors and craftsmen can produce, at the lowest 

possible prices, consistent with nee on costs. 

To Sell these publications on such terms that every household 

can have the createst ofall Universities—a good home library. 

To Employ only representatives of the highest moral standing, 

education and training able to render a genuine service to 

every home. 

To Work unceasingly for the attainment of the highest ideals 

and for the greatest possible service to the general public. 

To Promote Co-operation between members and between their 

ae, to the end that all may be governed by the 

Golden Rule. 
To Strive Unitedly for the highest standard of honest, courte 
ous and faithful service in the business world. 


These educational and character building books are sold through chosen 
men and women of character, education and culture, who call at your 


— 

J home or office. 
Your home library needs these home-building books and the trained counsel 
of the earnest men and women who present them. The above seal identifies 
them. Only representatives of publishers and hooks accredited under the 
exacting standards of the Subscription Book Publishers Association are per- 
mitted to display the identifying seal. The seal announces your opportunity 
for home betterment. Ask to see it. 





Subscription Book Publishers Association 
p 


58 East Washington Street - Chicago 
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LINCOLN PRESTIGE 


respect the Lincoln enjoys among 
ners of fine cars is based on no single phase 
excellence. Impressive as are its several 
jualities, these alone could not sufficiently 
ccount for the universally high estimation 


which this car ts held. 


This esteem goes beyond the technical 
excellence of the car itself, striking as tha 

excellence is. It is deeper than any appre- 
ciation for beauty of line and luxury of 
ppointment could make it. 


It goes, in fact, down to the bed rock of 
organization 


nshaken confidence in the 
behind the Lincoln—of firm conviction that 


the vast resources available for the purpos¢ 
re sincerely devoted to making and keeping 


this car the finest it is possible to build 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


ISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























The AutoReelite for the enclosed car 
can be installed anywhere in only a 
al tools are re 
quired. Onh a single small bole is 
drilled in the windshield post— 
NOT in the glass. The body of the 
car is not defaced, the windshield 
not weakened, and the AutoReelite 
now nied rigidly 
member of your machine, always in 
the same position for your hand, 


ready f 


few minut mo Spect 


on @ Stationary 


) ) 
r use and free from trouble. 


THE ONLY 








for Every Emergency 


HE new AutoReelite for 
the enclosed car is a worthy 
companion for every mile’s 
travel. Through snow and bit- 
ing cold, dust, rain, or wind— 
you now can drive in perfect 
comfort with safety. No longer 
is it necessary to lower a win- 
dow, of strain to reach your 
spotlight. AutoReelite’s single 
handy knob within your car at 
a touch brings its brilliant beam 
to your protection. The con- 
venience and simplicity of this 
control alone makes this model 
AutoReelite the logical guard- 
ian for your closed motor car. 
But AutoReelite is more 
than a spotlight. When you 
mount one on your car you ob- 
tain added protection at no 


additional cost. The sel! 

tained automatic reel—t 
only in the genuine A 
Reelite—holds and auto: 
cally retrieves twelve feet 
clean, unkinked cord that a! 


This Closed Car Spotlight Is Read 


the lamp to be taken to any part 


of the car—to the gas gau; 


under the hood—to the : 


tire—anywhere when ne« 


There are no loose parts to be 
misplaced; nothing to deman 
attention. Just a turn or two ot 


the knurled cap and the la: 


can be taken where required. 
Your dealer will be glad to show 


you this new model, or writ« 


folder 313W. It describes and i! , . 


trates the complete AutoReclite 


line for all cars, open or enclose: 


and will assist you in deciding \ 
model your car requires. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1719 Wellington Avenue 


Chicago 


utoReelite 


EG.VU.S PAT. OFF 


SPOTLIGHT 


ON A 
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Stearns-Knight-type 
ix Cylinder Coupe 
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Built with the Deliberation 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


EARS ago Knight-type Motor 

Cars became the choice of European 
Royalty because old-world craftsmen 
built this famous engine so perfectly that 
trouble was seldom if ever experienced. 
When The F. B. Stearns Company 
became the first organization in America 
to adopt the Knight Sleeve-valve En- 
gine, this Company determined to hold 
production to a minimum until such time 
when it could develop men and ma- 
chinery to manufacture Knight-type 
Motor Cars in large numbers and still 
maintain the extreme precision which 
has given the Sleeve-valve Engine its 
world-wide reputation for silence, 


power, and unequalled durability. 


After twelve years of unparalleled 
success in the pioneering and building 
of Knight-type automobiles The 
F. B. Stearns Company has now reached 
the point where it is able to produce 
these remarkable cars in quantities 
and at a price that cannot purchase 
elsewhere an equal amount of style, 
comfort, and economical motor car 


transportation. 


We invite you to visit the nearest 
Stearns Dealer at your earliest conveni- 
ence and ask that one of the beautiful 
new Stearns Sixes or Fours be demon- 
strated to you. Or, write direct to the 
factory for descriptive catalog and 


name of the nearest dealer. 





THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Sleeve Valle MOTOR, 


CARS 


AND S12 CiILikRQReverk MOPS 




















Like plates of crystal 


ONSIDER the es- 

thetic value of Plate 
Glass windows. They are 
like gleaming plates of 
crystal, like jewels in 
their setting. They are a 
beautifying feature of the 
house. 


Unlike common sheet 
glass, Plate Glass does 
not distort objects. Its 
smooth, polished surfaces 
and crystal-clear body af- 
ford a perfect view from 
the inside, without the 
annoying imperfections of 


sheet glass. From the out- 
side, it gives back perfect 
reflections of lights and 
shadows. It is this prop- 
erty of reflection that 
makes Plate Glass the 
esthetically proper glass 
for windows. 


When building a home, 
apartment house, hotel or 
business building, Plate 
Glass should be in the 
specifications. It is worth 
far more in its artistic 
effect than the slight extra 
cost. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 











Genuine 


PLATE _GLASS 








Nothing Else _.- 
is Like it 
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STREET LIGHTING 


advertise our city 
ai make it more beautiful 
peat wie arouse civic pi ide, 
promote cleanliness 


increase population, 





increase business, | ew ‘cs st 
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lessen crime, 
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and in every way pay big re 
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10,000 Mr. Douthitts 


The same street light- 
ing specialists who 
advised the citizens of 
Sullivan are at your 
service. They are part 
of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s or- 
ganization of 100,000 
men and women, co- 
operating with your 
electric light and 
power company to 
make electricity do 
moreand better work. 


The 4,489 residents of Sullivan, 
Indiana, now have 263 street lights 
instead of 68. Many citizens helped, 
among them F. M. Douthitt, who 
spent hisown money in advertising 
to create public sentiment. 


No merchant could possibly do his 
town a better service. America 
needs 10,000 Mr. Douthitts in 
10,000 towns. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















AKE all seasons a 

time of Thanksgiving 

to those dear to you by sending 

frequent greetings in flowers. No 

earthly possessions are so valuable. 

so truly to be thankful for, as your 
friendships. 


Hold them, keep them, bind them 
closer with those messages of love 
that flowersso surely carry for you. 
Flowers may be delivered within a few hours ¢ 
any address in the United States and Canada b 


means of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service 
Ask your local Florist to tell you how it is done 
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Today thousands of families in every State are saving time and money doing their Gift Shopping by mail, 
at the famous old Salem House of Daniel Low & Co., established over half a century ago. 

You too, can save time and money by shopping in the Daniel Low | 76 page “Gift Book” sent free on 
request. It illustrates and describes hundreds of unusual gifts, remarkable for their variety, good taste and value. 
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R3505 Sterling Silver daintily enameled 1.00 


R3506 Sterling Silver black enamel pearl centre 1.00 
DIAMONDS We have just compiled a new book 
illustrating the newest in Diamond Jewelry also wa. 
many original designs for remounting your stones. Ash Holders 


Send for it. A charming set of five Dutch Silver 
Hot Dish Mat ' design, heavily silver plated F95 3.56 


Dutch reproduction, *‘Betty” Beads 
heavily silver plated, very New larger size 
useful for hot dishes, tea ’ in Silvertone col- 
pot stands, under flower ; ors, length 5@ in. 
vases, etc. F70 Three for Beads Bangles 
$1.00. Diam. 6 in. a 4 2 = 

T 10 Rose P814 
Needle Case P811 Blue P815 
Sterling silver mounted, P812 Green P816 
holds four sizes of needles. 
Centre tube contains a 
practical needle threader “Betty"’ Baby Set 
Most convenient and com- Necklace and 
pact. Z720 1.75 bracelet. P819 
~\ o ee blue or pink 1.00 


») Santa Claus Combination $1.30 
Jolly old Santa himself with new 

| wide spaced red and green stripe 

on smart white Swedish tissue. 

| N133 Santa Claus, 12 for .50 

. N44 Japanese red tape, 

250 ft. .5@ N132 Swédish 

tissue, 25 sheets .30 


Doing up your 
Christmas Gifts 


Differently 
Send for our Christ- 
mas folder illustrat- 
ing in color unusual 
rie a - gift wrappings and “ 
Mah-Jongg”’ the famous Chinese Game the cleverest Christ- Serving Tray 
Handsome Set of ivory like surfaced tiles, coun- Mascardsofthe year The design on the glass center is in Sterling 
ters, dice, wind box and disks—in wooden box, Silver deposit. The heavy nickel rim has a 
directions N1176 12.50 wire railing. Z850 14x 19 inches $7.50 
Similar set with wooden tiles, N1177 4.06 Chinese Lily Score Pencil N1178 .35 each; 3 for 1.00 Mah-Jongg Score Pad 
with Lily Pencil N1179 1.25 ‘“Mah-Jongg"’ Table Cover with unique Chinese counter pockets and tassels N118@ 3.5@ 
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Send coupon or post card today for the “Gift Book.” Use it Christmas and all the year. See 
how easy it is to order from its 176 pages, distinctive selections from the following lines: 

Diamonds and Diamond Remounting Toilet Silver Table Silver Dutch Silver 
Gold Jewelry Rings Watches Leather Goods Stationery Novelties 
and articles for the Home and Traveller at the very lowest prices for good merchandise. We prepay 
delivery charges and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 234 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 
ESTABLISHED 1867 DANIEL Low & Co. SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


ADDRESS 











n, O., Shumaker Shoe C 
town, Pa., H t 
timore, Md., N. 


3 East 4th St. 
» 927 Chester Ave, 
be , 18 East Broad ‘ St 
wt, la., Harned & Von Maur 
.» Rike-Kumler Co 
Denv olo., Fontius Shoe ¢ 
: Des Moines, la., soo’ Sixth Ave 
These Shoes Make Might MIGHTIER : — bee =" ae “a 
—and Strengthen the Weak! Duluth, Minn., 21 N. 4th Ave., W. 
. Trost & Lacey 
° E. Snyder 
- A s tW re, Ind., I ehman Shoe ¢ 
ERE YOU to inspect a factory and see them trying t Worth, Texas, McKee 
to force high-speed results from some mighty ma- ff} ("4 Rapids, Charles Trankla 
chine that had been thrown out of alignment by the con- 
stant strain of compression and friction, you’d call some f} Mey Co 
body worse than foolish. B) Joliet. IIL, Hutchinson Shoe < 
lew e., D. H. Day 
Apply the same inspection to your FEET!—The human body De ta ea pues 
is a factory. The human foot-arch is one of its mightiest ; 1 
(yet most delicately sensitive) mechanisms. Imprison it 
in a stiff-shanked, unnaturally-shaped, unyielding Shoe a) Mi ol 
and this wonderful mechanism MUST become weakened S| New Orleans, La., Imperial Shoe Sto: 
and deformed—a constant drag. That is why the easy, Maa 
naturalline fit and soothing, strengthening, FLEXING a) 2s est 4eth St. ; me 
action of “GROUND-GRIPPERS” accomplish such Newport, rR Richard Bullock. J 
wonderful results not only in preventing and correcting 8 th St. 
foot troubles but in invigorating a man’s entire body and 
nervous system from the ground up. 





» Pa G rant St. 
Bos ‘Dean Bros. 
+ 372 Morrison St 


As a business proposition, why do you longer deny yourself | rrovidence, R- N. y65 Westminster i 
: , I - 47 Clinton ve 
the help of these famous, Flexible-Arch, Muscle-Develop- : 
N t ’ F. Frieseke 
ing Health Shoes? Don’t let the fact that your feet may ff St. Louis, Nio.. 313 N. sin Se. 
t a Minn., 48 E. 6th St 
not HURT now mislead you into believing all’s well! B] Sait Lake City, J. J. Foutius & Sons 


San Diego, Cal., C. H. Fontius 


; San Francisco, -» 687 Market St 
. : cher ¢ Sa wot She 
If you are interested in personal efficiency, write us at once for : aes aia a Bt Drews, - tS 
our FREE BOOK—“What You Should Know About Your Feet!” 


la., Ben Schulein 


a) Sy ‘ ‘ ner Co 
Grounp-Grirrer SHOE Co., Inc., 142 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass, ff Sprivsfeld, O.. Charles Baldwin Co 
Superior, Wis ghtbody Wingate ¢ 
Syracuse, N. Y., 416 So. Salina St 
I yma, Wash., 756 St. Helens Ave 
Terre Haute, Ind., J. Bernheimer 
Toledo, O., 509 Madison Ave 
Tulsa, Okia., Lyons Shoe Store 
I 


; niontown, Pa., Campbell-Hatt 
: Co 
N Warren, O., Frank & Wolkoff 
faterloo, Ia., Fox Shoe Store 
1eeling . Va., M. H. & M., 1047 


Widely Imitated ALM BTTINUTOTIICEGMN ices barre, Pa., C. Walter & So 
f] ; 


Worcester, Mass., Mark F, Cosgrove 
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Its a Fownes-thats all you 
need to know about a Glove 
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THIS LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


i $3 |! 
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IDENTIFIES AND GUARANTEES THE FABRIC 
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The style stays in clothes made 
of Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool 
Fabrics; and the longer wear 
of these fabrics makes the 
clothes more economical 
and satisfying. 
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SOLD BY RELIABLE RETAILERS 
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STRONG, HEWAT & CO. /nc 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
VIRGIN+: WOOL -: FABRICS 


WORSTEDS -AND:WOOLENS 


NEW YORK - BOSTON ~- CHICAGO. 
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Capitol Boilers 


Modern steam and hot water ones, Capitol boilers area safe, 
heating is an exact science as _ sane and utterly dependable 
expressed in Capitol Boiler specification. 

installations. 


Th , f Heating Contractors will 
ere are no elements Of heartily endorse this state- 


uncertainty or speculation ment because they know that 
because thirty years of re- Capitols have never failed 
search and engineering ex- them. They appreciate, 


ape wt ade the furthermore, the broadest 
y perfected heating units. written guarantee in the 


For largeinstallationsorsmall — boiler field. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston *Harrison, N. J. *Cleveland *Indianapolis *St. Louis 
*Springfield, Mass. *Philadelphia *Columbus *Milwaukee *Kansas City 
Portland, Me. *Baltimore *Cincinnati *Minneapolis *Seattle 

New York Buffalo *Des Moines *Portland, Ore. 
*Brooklyn Pittsburgh *Omaha *Louisville 


*Warchouse stocks cafried at points indicated by star 











FOR YOUR HOME A PULLMAN 


The Pullman davenport-bed is a rare combination of deep satisfactory 
comfort and appealing prace of design. 

While primarily an article of livin}-room furniture, its usefulness is 
not limited to this one purpose. 


One simple operation—just revolve the seat, and the comfortable 
Pullman davenport becomes a full size, restful bed. 

With a Pullman in the living, room, the extra bedroom problem is per- 
manently solved. Your local furniture dealer will assist you in the 
selection of a Pullman davenport-bed or day bed, with chair and rocker 
to match. 


“Appropriate Furnishings,” a recently completed brochure 
on interior decorating, will be mailed to you upon request 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 





CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


Quality assures 
Comfort and Service 


FORM FITTING KNITTED 
LOOSE FITTING WOVEN 
GARMENTS IN THE 
MODISH STYLES 
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“ALMOST HUMAN?-sa aye ys Mr. Goodall 


DWIN GOODALL of Hacken- Thousands of owners have 
sack, N.J., took out his old- found, like Mr. Goodall, that it 
fashioned, wasteful heating plant pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 
and installed an IDEAL TYPE A 
Boiler. 





“lam told you call it a ‘Heat 
Machine’,” he writes. “I call it 
almost human; its appetite is 
exceedingly considerate of my 


pocketbook.” 


RICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Inzat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators Fcd s0ery lee need 

















Ball Bearing 
THROUGHOUT eet 1 C Smith& Bros. 
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4 mechanical refinement has been 

} omitted from the L.C. Smith Type- 

writer which will guard the operator 

from fatigue, increase the quality and 

volume of her work—and thus serve the 
interests of her employer. 


L. ©. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., SYRACUSE, N. ¥.-SOLD EVERYWHERE 


“Swifter ~ Silenter ~ STURDIER 











A, 


Perhaps no other single 
feature has so contrib- 
uted to the speed. silence 
and light touch of the 
L. C. Smith as its ball- 
bearing action through- 
out. The” type-bar, with 


+ its fifteen glass-hard steel 


balls, exemplifies Smith 
construction, A booklet, 
“The Greyhound of the 
Office”, explains. Just 
write for a copy. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of “Harp: 

Magazine” receive each month the 

mouncements of various investment 
commercial bankers. These announceme: 
contain suggestions concerning the ma: 
phases of banking service which are rende: 
by the individual bankers. In some cas 
they express their ideas more definitely 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex 
perience is that such reading matter is rea 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters 
Therefore, “‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the { 
lowing list of financial literature, and reco: 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal requi: 
ments. Our banker friends are always gl: 
to be of service to Fi cence ” readers. 





Corporation Trust Service: Circulars ani! 
booklets describing important services re; 
dered to corporations throughout the count: 
Offered by Guaranty Trust Company, 14) 
Broadway, New York City. 

Cnoosine Your INvesTMENT BANKER: A worth 

For a cool clean smoke while booklet for investors, giving them an 

, idea of what to expect in the way of servic 
from their investment banker. Offered |) 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. LaSalle St., 











You will find added enjoyment in your 
favorite brand, when the smoke is drawn, 
smooth and fragrant, through a mouthpiece Chicago, Ill. 


of genuine How Henry WILkErnson Became Rica: A book- 

let to illustrate the part which compound in 

BAKELITE or REDMANOL terest plays in path at tre a ag Of- 

This unique material is tasteless and fered by G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 42d St, 

non-absorbent. In the golden yellow New York C ity. 

shades it is hardly to be distinguished A Banr’s Many-sipep Service: A booklet de- 

from the finest amber—but it is not scribing services rendered to individuals both 

—— Its — — — ruby, in counselling them as investors and in serving 

emerald, jet and amethyst. them as executors, trustees, and other corpo- 

All of the better known makers of rate activities. Offered by Equitable Trust 

pipes and holders are furnishing these Company, 37 Wall St., New York City. 

articles with mouthpieces of Bakelite Common SENSE IN InvestinG Money: A booklet 

or Redmanol. Stop in at any tobacco setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 

shop and ask to see them. gage bonds which commend them to investors 
sasiaenin mais eiuheiainiaetune Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave.. 
& West 40th Street, New York New York City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall St., New York City. 

——— Montaiy InvestMENT PLAN: Financial inde- 

pendence through the purchase of high-grade 

securities on a ten-payment plan. An inter- 

: esting —< attractive booklet. Offered by 

H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 So. LaSalle St., 

BAKELITE Chicago, Tl. 

REDMANOL | How To Sevect Sare Bonps: A booklet describ- 
Pi ep CN ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
Seeds Marts tor the securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
a Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

patents owned by Protrectep Bonps: A booklet, “57 Years of 

BAKELITE CORPORATION Proven Safety,” explaining methods used in 

making and selling Adair Protected Bonds 

Helpful to investors. Offered by Adair Realty 
| THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES | and Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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»ply you with Listerine. He sells | 
different uses as a safe ant eptic and 
for half a century. At this time of year 
ne 1s partic ilarly valuable also in combating re throat 
Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every 


ttle.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Lou's, U. S. 4 








Por Bre vat use 
HALITOSIS Bi:renn LISTERINE 














Kilowatt hours and interest days 


te E, distribution of electric 
light and power is effected 
by great publicutility companies, 
aided by the marvels of modern 
equipment. 


The National City Company 
distributes high-grade public 
utility bonds to investors 
through its chain of more than 
50 offices in leading cities. 


As the income from such 
bonds is liberal, Interest Days 
are doubly welcomed. 

Whenever you see public 
utility bonds offered by this 
Company, you may be sure that 
the issue has been searchingly 
analyzed before we recommend 


it as a desirable investment in 
its class. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Before Buying 
Your Piano— 


AKE certain that it contains the 

Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano ac- 
tion. For nearly half a century this 
famous action has been used by makers 
of leading American pianos because it 
enables them to achieve the highest possi- 
ble character of tone and touch—determin- 
ing factors of piano worth. } 

That is the plain reason why music 
lovers are choosing piano, players and 
reproducing pianos equipped with the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross action. 

It is the reason why you should look 
for the octagonal trade-mark (shown 
above). To insist upon the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross action is to safeguard your piano 
investment. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York 


When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 
Player or ing Piano~ 








Inaist on the Wessell, Nickel & 

















St. Louis is @ good city to 
live in, work in and playin 


HE industrial importance of 

St. Louis is founded upon the 

happiness of its workmen and 
residents in general. In its great 
commercial development, St. Louis 
has not neglected its home com- 
forts and healthful living condi- 
tions. It is a city of beautiful 
homes, good schools and a real 
community spirit. It has the largest 
municipally-owned outdoor theater 
in the world, its municipal opera, its 
Fashion Show spectacle, its Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Inspired by the same aggressive 
spirit and foresightedness which 
has made St. Louis the great hus- 
tling metropolis of the Middle 
West, the voters recently approved 
a bond issue of $87,372,500 for gen- 
eral municipal improvements. St. 
Louis is building for the future as 
well as the present. 


Industrial Progress 


You are using St. Louis products 
—no matter where you live —in 
your home, your wearing apparel, 
your business and your travels. 
One out of every five persons walks 
in St. Louis shoes. Your ills are 


relieved by St. Louis drugs. St. 
Louis ranges cook the country’s food. 
St. Louis stoves heat the world. The 
world’s sugar is pro- 

duced with St. Louis 

sugar-mill machinery. 

When the country 

ge traveling it uses 

St. Louis trunks and 

handbags. 


Send for one or both of our 
booklets, “Industrial St. 


Louis” or “St. Louis~The 
Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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Gross Piano Action. 
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HEN you step out in Ralstons you are 
a step ahead in style, for the highest 
salaried fashion designers create them. 
That’s why wearing Ralstons is such keen 


Here it satisfaction for men who know what's 


what. Foot comfort and good service are 


also assured you. 
comes! | Most styles $9.00. Some a little more 


some a little less. 











Whenever people are RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
thirsty, they always call 982 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 
for Clicquot Club. Its 
tingling taste and Catalog 
gingery fragrance are 5 
popular with just about ca 
everybody—old or 
young or in between, 
men and women and 
kids. They all like it. 
Clicquot Club is pure. 
Spring water, real 
Jamaica ginger, excel- 
lent fruit flavors— all 
these good things are in 
the happy blend that’s 
been a favorite for 
thirty-eight years. 








The Clicquot Club Company 


eran go The Proper Private School 


Sarsaparilla Root Beer for your children is perhaps the most 


important choice you have to make. 


If you have difficulty in making a 
| selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 




















tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
Veornounced mes . 


of school wanted, the locality preferred 


| and the age of the student for oihain 
assistance is required. 
Ay HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


| | 49 East 33d Street New York 
GER ALE | 
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The colors of the tropical flowers and of the ever-changing 
opal sea, defy the painter’s palette. Everywhere among 
these 150 islands, are scenes that soothe and rest the eye. 


BERMUDA’S CHARM 


: oe , 
I ICTURES cannot interpret the charm of Bermuda, 
but once it has been realized it can never be forgotten. 


The equable climate invites visitors throughout the year, 
and there is no closed season for golf, tennis, sailing, 
fishing, surf bathing, riding, driving, or cycling. No 
automobiles, railroads, street cars or factories. 
November, December, and January are delightful in 
Bermuda. Hotels, boarding houses, and cottages, offer 
a wide range of rates. Steamships sailing every few days 
reach Bermuda within 48 hours from New York. No 
passports required. Request illustrated booklet from 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York; 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 26 Broadway, 
New York; any travel bureau, or 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
141 West 36th Street, New York 


(A Department of the Bermuda Government, which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement.) 











A Thoroughly Dependable 
Wrist Watch 


The mechanism of a wrist watch is one of the finest and most 
delicate things made by man. Even a casual gesture occasionally 
puts it out of order—due usually to the bending or breaking of 
the balance staff or the cracking of its jewels. 






Eighty percent of the unsatisfactory wrist watches are unsatisfac- 
tory because of balance staff troubles. For years the aim of 
conscientious watch makers has been to enhance the recognized 
cony enience ot the Wrist W atch by means of a dependable bal- a~ 

ance staff. The Depoliter is the only 
In the Depollier W atch, this aim _ has at last been accomplished Peg ad k "4 : od 
through ing Device. Furthermore, 


_ i215 Superior in mechani 
The Brun Patent perfection and 


tf 


ESIGN. 








« 


\ 











This is a shock absorbing device which, minute though it is, is 


- . Th Yepollier Watch 3 
a revolutionary achievement. Due to it, the jewels between he Dep ye 
: lisplayed by the leading 


which the balance staff oscillates yield slightly when subjected to jewelers in most cities. If 
shock, preventing injury to the delicate balance staff and to the your jeweler cannot supply 
jewelsthemselves. “The Brun Patent enables you to buy a wrist vou, write for our booklet. 


watch withthe certainty that it will keep good time when properly 
adjusted, and will be a source of pleasure rather than care. 






DEPOLLIER WATCH COMPANY, Inc 
316 Herkimer street, Brooklyn, New York 
New York Salesroom - 1S Maiden Lane 


Y Depollier Natches 


@ ster dicorbing Devic with 
THE BRUN PATENT SHOCK ABSORBING DEVICE 






(aclual size 
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Weather can’t keep you from walking 


— once you know the exhilaration of stepping briskly along 
in Arch Preserver Shoes. 


They make foot and leg work a sheer delight because they 
give the foot arch the support it needs, while leaving the 
ball of the foot perfectly Hexible. 2 oem 
' “KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 





rhe usual tiring sag and strain of the foot is prevented by a This Dende Miah eteies 
concealed built-in arch-bridge and by so moulding the sole the sole and lining of every 
ee - ° " ° genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
and fitting the shoe that this bridge comes at just the right There are seven patents em- 
position in relation to the arch of the foot. prscrentntont ern: Aeweids ma 
a 5 . solely with E. T. Wright & 
Thus, your feet have a perfect walking base — support at Company. Inc.. Rockland, 
: ep ose Massachusetts, for the mak- 
the arch, flexibility at the ball of the foot. No wonder they ing of men's and boys’ shoes 
eo 2 vy. t and with The by Shoe Com- 
are happy in action. pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, a 
an . , ‘ , e . h k f men's an 
The shoe illustrated is carried in stock. No. 1541n Tony — 


. 4 A ; misses’ shoes. 
Brown Calf. No. 254 in Black Boarded Calf. If there is . 
no dealer in your city to whom we can refer you, we will Send for "a 
arrange to supply you. Send for Booklet. = Booklet -= 
E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. G-4, Rockland, Mass. p — . 
Makers of the ‘‘Just Wright"’ men’s fine shoes since 1876 Wright & 


; ; / Company, Inc 
(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont., are licensed by “ Rockland, Mass. 
us to make men’s Arch Preserver Shoes for Canada.) ; 


THE Send booklet and 


PRESER\ a 
oi SHOR ER ue 
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The Old Shoemaker 
saus: “Fightin’ men 
always have thought 
a lot of leather.” 


Any man who ever marched to war 


HOUSANDS of “doughboys,” march- 

ing for many a weary mile, proved a 
great truth that means much to every one 
of us in every-day life. 

They proved that leather—good, honest 
leather—is the best material on earth for 
the soles and heels of shoes. 

All of us have seen various substitutes 
for leather heels and soles. Some of us 
have tried them with indifferent results. 


War Department Tested All Kinds 

The U. S. War Department thor- 
oughly tested practically every known 
substitute. They issued many pairs of 
shoes—one shoe soled and heeled with 
leather, the other with a substitute. 
Marching men were asked to give their 
opinion as to the comparative comfort 
and wear of each shoe. 

Leather scored a sweeping triumph! 
No other material even approached it in 
economy, comfort and appearance. 

The “doughboy” found leather soles 
and heels were kindest to his feet. He 


AMERICAN SOLE 


could tell you~ Jlothing takes the place of Leather! 


did not know that the reason for this lies 
in the fact that leather is made up of 
thousands of springy fibres that “give? 
with every movement; that leather, while 
water-tight, is also porous, so that the 
feet can “breathe” and keep cool. He 
only knew that he was less tired after 
hours of marching or standing—that 
leather kept his feet comfortable and 
dry. Leather was what he needed; 
leather was what he was given; and 
leather is what he uses to-day! 
U. S. Standardized on Leather 

The Government standardized on heels 
and soles of leather because they were 
exactly what the soldiers needed—and be- 
cause nothing else was as economical, 
durable, comfortable and kept shoes look- 
ing so well. 

Men and women to-day, who want 
shoes which hold their stylish contours 
for months of comfortable wear, will 
profit by these wartime tests and insist 
upon heels and soles of honest leather. 


and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 


17 Battery Place, New York City 





The tanning industry is entirely dependent upon the killers of cattle for its supply of hides. 
If they were, prices of leather would be prohibitive. 


cre not killed for their hides alone. 
world competes on an equal footing for the 


Imerican business 


Beeves 
The entire 
When you buy good leather you get 


the greatest value for your money of practically any product known 


























**The Instrument of 
B Yesterday, Today 
L g and Tomorrow” 


HE great Emma Albani, a favorite “Lucia” with opera lovers of 
a former generation, declared in no uncertain terms her enthu- 


silastic admiration of the KIMBALL Piano. 


In later years, her words found an echo in those of 
Julia Claussen, whose “Brunnhilde” has placed her 
among the great singers of today. Her frank admiration 
of the KIMBALL Piano is the carefully weighed tes- 
timony of a judge of tone-quality. 


Soeach generation, by the words of its greatest operatic 

artists, acknowledges the supremacy of the KIMBALL 
a sure presage of a brilliant future for the “‘piano of 

imperishable fame.” 

W. W. KIMBALL CoO. Gai) “zest Ben 


Soaleeriandansientanieteetemtenteatantenaa 


W.W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KH > 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 7 
| Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instrument marked X: KIMBALL 
KIMBALL Grand Pianos © KIMBALL Player Pianos 0 KIMBALI Grand Pianos Music Rolls 
KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 0 KIMBALL Upright Pianos Phonographs Upright Pianos Phonographs 


Player Pianos Pipe Organs 


Name ........ 


casera cen Reproducing Pianos 
Address ..........-. 
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SECTIONAL | 
BCOKCASES | BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL 


TILES 


Artistic Designs—Various Finishes, Conve- For the porch, Tiles have a double value. 
nient Removable Doors, Non-Binding, Run Because they are weather-proof and indestruc- 


. . tible, they are most practical. They cannot warp 
on Roller Bearings. Write for Book of or fade. As long as the building stands they retain 


Styles, Mailed Free. Dealers Everywhere, their original beauty. No refinishing, no replacing. 
e cleaning is simplified, too. 
THE GUNN af URNITURE co. Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 
. Michigan * . 
30 Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Dats | Associated Tile Manufacturers 


NEW YORK BRANCH: — 11 East 36th Street 340 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 


In crowds, in dust- 
| blown streets, you 
| should protect the 
” throat from infection 


Most INFECTIONS 
start in the 
mouth and throat 


HE moist, warm membranes of 

the throat form the ideal cul- 
ture-bed of disease germs—especially 
when irritated by dust. To destroy 
germs before they can get a hold on 
these susceptible tissues, Formamint 
was developed. 


Whenever you are tired or run 
down, during epidemics, in crowds, 
or when you have to come into close 
contact with some one with a cough 
or cold, dissolve a Formamint Tablet 
in the mouth every one or two hours. 
Pleasant to taste. Get a bottle to- 
day. All druggists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Send 4 cents for sample case of five Forma- 
mint tablets. Address Bauer Chemical Co., 
113 West 18th St., New York. Dept. G1 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on package or on 
tablets you are not getting the genuine Bayer product 
prescribed by physicians over twenty-two years and 
proved safe by millions for 

Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 


Pain, Pain 

Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each un- 
broken package contains proper directions. Handy 
boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. Druggists 
also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the trade 
mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid. 


—WHAT SCHOOL?— 


The answer to your school problem 
will probably be found among the 
large number of schools advertised in 
the Educational Directory of this 
issue. The facilities of our School 
Bureau are also at your command for 
any additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school best 
suited to your demands. 


School Information 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33d St., N. ¥.C. 





Bureau 











PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


'ONOLOGS, Recitations, Drills, Minstrel 
and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; Ideas 
forEntertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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‘Meet ppsorbine. - 


A not uncommon introduction where men 
meet intimately. The friendly tip comes from 
those who have experienced after-shaving dis- 
comfort, and who know of the many-sided first 
aids of Absorbine, Jr. 

As an antiseptic, Absorbine, immediately 
cleanses those tiny nicks of the dis and guards 
against infection. 

As a liniment, it is quickly cooling, soothing and 
healing. Inflammation or soreness promptly dis- 
appear to make way for a delightfully refreshed con- 
dition of the skin. 

As a gargle, Absorbine, Jr. soothes the irritation 
of the smoker’s throat, freshens the mouth and de- 
stroys germs. Used with a dentifrice, it gets to the 
crevice-hidden germs between the teeth and aa 
keep the toothbrush aseptically clean. With t¢ 
shampoo, it destroys the dandruff germs. 

Absorbine, Jr. has a pungent, agreeable odor and 
is pleasant to use. 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 10c, postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 632 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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Psi canta Soothing eco 








“ask tor HOrlick’s 
The ORIGINAL Safe 


Malted Milk 
Milk 


and Malt | “Used while you sleep” 
Grain Ext. ah . . 
ttm ~t The value of vaporized Cresolene for 
wai oy ps coughs and colds has been fully dem- 

or e - 
. onstrated during the past forty years. 
Cresolene is today the most widely 
Writ for dato used remedy for spasmodic croup and 


ctuphone whooping cough. 
actuP or | . 
ea bt Experiments When children complain of sore throat 





THE 


GLOBE PHONE MF4 Co 
Box 2411-8 Reading Mass. or cough, use at once. 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 23A 





THE 


ful t d il VAPO- 
A Quality Ini tial Belt Buckle—beauti hammered nic. silver. | f e Re 
Price $1.00. Initial Belt Chain to match $1.00. Genuine Cow- | / a CRESOLENE 
hide Wieck eather Bek 75x | y 
COMBINATION OFFER—AIl three in faney gift box $2.50 | : Co. 

pecify initial bry pe of belt 3 = ; 

vite for det of 3 doz. assortment. | it #3 ‘ 8 62 Cortlandt St., 

R. M. GLOVER MFG. co., t. 24 | | er NY a 

1040 Wayne Street OBrireit. Mich. | Boo Ny \ “a New York City 








Kt 4 rr , y Leeming -Miles 
HAT SCHOOL? Fests) || VQ , 7 
the selection of a | | N - - Building, 
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10 


RT and TRAVEI- 


@ppears every month tn the United < States ondteen elyin 


4 THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY-CENTURY-HARPERS-REVIEW of REVIEWS 


Send postage for advice where and how to go. The right hotel ete 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


Me LONG ; BEACH CAL. 


= LONG BEACH = 


Where Commerce and Industry Thrive 
Where Climate and Attractions Delight 
Where Culture Centers. 


LONG BEACH—California’s Wonderful Growing 
Residential City, Seaside Resort, linportant Seaport, 
Manufacturing and Industrial Center—is situated 
in a delightful region just 20 miles south of Los 
Angeles. Owning its own Oil Fields, Long Beach 
insures its industries abundant supply of cheapest 
fuel. Finest Hotel and Apartment facilities. Splen- | 
did Educational advantages. Over Five Miles of 
Ucean Frontage. All-year-roun. Sports. No ex 
tremes heat or cold Where opportunities grow | 
with the city. Write for folder and interesting 
data. Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach, Cal 


_ LOS ANCELES CAL. __ 


LOS ANGELES 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 

Headquarters for travelers from al! 
partsof the world. 555 rooms, Eur 
plan, Write for folder and rates. | 
F. M. Dimmick, Lessee, Hill St., bet 
Fourth and Fifth, Los Angeles, Cal. | 


_ OCEAN PARK CAL. 


ERRITIJNES 


HOTEL 
OCEA PARK California 
=the ted So kg ee ~-¥ ~14 miles | 
° 


3 Mores: 
___ SAN | FRANCISCO CAL. 


SNOCLIFT 
a HOTEL 
~ SAN FRANCISCO 


Every room an outside room 
with bath. Service thoughtful 
and distinctive. Location con- 
venient to theatres, shops, 
boats and trains. San Fran- 
cisco’s newest fine hotel. 
Write for folder and rates 


SANTA BARBARA CAL _ 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 
Nestled in the foothills among the Orange Groves, 
overlooking Valley and Sea. Elev. 600 feet. Fur- 
nished Bungalows, 2 to 7 rooms. Central Dining 
Room. Electricity, hot and cold water. Surf-bath- 
ing, Tennis, Horseback Riding. 6 miles from Historic 
Santa Barbara, two miles from ocean. For Folder, 
address San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif 





The seven magazines The Where-to-go 
Bureau uses every month are quality pu 
lications, appealing to quality people. 
Where-To-Go is in more than three-quarters 
ofa million homes monthly, comprising the 
650,000 persons in North America who pay 





SAN FRANCISCO CAL. _ 





HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


FACING UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The preferred stopping place for trav- 
elers the world over. Situated in the 
heart of the city’s business and social 
activities. 
THOS. J. COLEMAN, Manager 





NASSAU— BAHAMAS 








income taxes on 85,000 a year and over 


Come to Nassau 
(Bahamas) 
The Isle of June 


Come to “The Isle of June” 
where nature ever smiles a hos- 
pitable welcome, in the most 
equable climate in the world. 
Finest of hotels. Thecharmand 
freedom of the social life of an 
English colony. Every sport is 
here—new 18-hole golf course. 
Less than 50 hours’ sail from 
N.Y.,; a night's sail from Miami. 


For complete information write 


The Development Board 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 











____ ATLANTIC. CITY N. J. | 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Commends itself to people of refinement 
who are used to the best in hotel accommo- 
dations. Hydrotherapeutic Department. 
Diet Kitchen. Good Music. Ilustrated 
Folder Mailed. 

8S. L. KNISELL, Manager 
__NEW ORLEANS LA. 


Che St.Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER #2 CO..Lt P 











pine NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN AND BERKSHIRE 
OPEN IN JANUARY 
GOLFP—RIDING — MOTORING —TFENNIS8 
DRIVING—SHOOTING—RACING 

For Reservations or Information a $8 

General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina 


SUMMERVILLE S.C 


GOLF 


superb 18 


A Great Winter Resort 


GAME 
e's |Pine Forest Inn» 


Write to W. BE. SENNA, Mer Address | unt 
PLYMOUTH INN, Northampton, Mas: 
modern. Historic surroundings. First- 
driving and riding horses. Hotel opens I 


ARIZONA 


= BAR O RANCH — 


O SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
Spend your vacation riding horseback on 4 rea! 
cattle ranch in the beautiful Dragoon Mountains 
Easily accessible ; comfortable living quarters; exce 
lent food; ana special trips; cowboy round 
ups, ete. Open all year. References given snd 
requested 
HA 


RY C. KENDALL, TOMBSTONE, ARIZONA 
BERMUDA 


FRASCATI 


Ideal spot for rest or recreation. Nearest hotel 
to new golf links, crystal caves, Harrington Sound 
Best bathing, boating, all sports. Moderate rates 
Write L. H Davidson, Mgr... Frascati Hote! Frascati Hotel. Ber: vuda_ 


Hotel [nverurie 


On the shore 
of Hamilton tennis, golf. Attractive 
rates. ooklet. Write 


Harbour. Open 
throughout year m Stanley S. Howe, Mgt 


__NEW YORK CITY 

109- — o Times Sq 
wae se, Hotel St. James x's" 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway Ae 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere e 

of well-c d home Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates 
and booklet on application. W. Jonnsos Quins 


HOTEL HARGRAVE 
West 72d Street, N. Y. 300 rooms, each with bath 
Absolutely fireproof. One block to 72d St. entrance 
of Central Park. Comfort and refinement combined 
with moderate rates. Send for illustrated book 


The appearance of an advertisement i: the 
columns - Bn a | Bureau is one 0 
the sures rantees of its high character 
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Reliable pro; Seositions only are accepted aud 
their ie propo is fully querentood. 























ST. PETERSBURG FLA. 








HICHEST CLASS TOURS 


FLORIDA and CUBA 


January 12th—30 days 


MEXICO 


ANNUAL TOUR, FOF 2lst—35 days 


CALIFORNIA 


‘NO LL days 
NO 8th—40 LU 
Rates include ALL EXPENSES 


THE REAU CAMPBELL TOURS 


invites you 


Enjoy winter in The Sunshine City. 
Have rest or sport in this glorious 
climate between Tampa Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Golf, fishing, bathing and other 
sports. Open-air concerts. Varied 
accommodations. For information 
and booklet, address: 


St. Petersburg | 





D. F. E 








Independent or Personally 
Conducted Tours 


New York to PERU and CHILE through the Panama 
Canal, thence across Andes to Buenos Aires and 








1429 McCormick Building. Chicago, Ills. 





Winter Tours to Egypt 


Holy Land, Turkey, Sicily, Greece, Italy, 
and North Africa 
Sailings from New York January 5, 16, 
and February 23 
Write for details : 
Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street Newton. Mass. 

















To enable Where-To-Go to give you the 
t travel advice, please tell us precisely | 
ction of the country you are in- 

‘ “d in. State very plainly whether 


es city, or country. Hotels, camps, 


wr boarding houses, & rates desired. Exceptional orchestra. 


Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida {on luxurious ‘‘ Santa’ 


___ ROCKLEDCE 2 Rall 


ra INDIAN RIVER HOTEL | 6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land 


ROCKLEDCE, FLORIDA 


return to New York via East Coast. Opportunity to 
| visit historic Inca ruins. Stop overs allowed at a)! 
| principal cities. Fo rtnightly sailings all year round 
steamers Unexcelied 
| cuisine and service. Attractive rates. Apply local 
agents or write for Booklet 


GRACE LINE 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 


‘WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and Mar. 


| of Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinat- 
ing details of these leisurely, luxu- 


| Personal direction of Horace R. Shares. | rious tours to Egypt and Palestine. 

The last word in hotel construction. 
| Golf, tennis, swimming pool, ocean bath- | 5.8 Franklin Street 
lesire woods, mountains, sea shore, | ing, fishing. White employees throughout. | 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


Boston, Mass. 


| Dec. Where-To-Go forms close Nov. 
| The early receipt of copy is oh none 





Booklet. 




















WEST q 
INDIES 


CRUISE 





WITH ev ery Cruise Comfort— 
broad decks, open-air tile swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, verandah 
cafe, spacious publicrooms and 
eaenacans aw, vee 
ortropical ser vice —the beautifu 
ITINERARY triple-screw liner RewiANce sails 
Havana,Kingston, on a 25-day cruise to West 
Colon, Curacao, Indies, under experienced United 
LaGuayra, Port of American Lines management. 


Spain, Barbados, 
| Fort de France. From New York—Jan. 8 


| | Shore Optional S. Ss. RELIANCE 
Shore Trips. Write for the West Indies Cruise 
booklet’ F and fullinformation. 


| UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
39 Broadway, New York 
171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Or local steamship agents 














The elit cin 


Palestine « Egypt 


Leaving New York 


FEB. 6th, 1924 


Unde: Ft management of Holland- America 
Line. Third Cruise of the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 


The ROTTERDAM 

24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 

Has a world-wide reputation for the magnifi- 

cence and comfort of her appointments, the 

surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 

standard of service and management on board 

65 days of delightful diversion. 
Itinerary includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Al- 
giers, Tunis, Greece, Constantinople, the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
ruise limited to 500 guests. 


Illustrated folder ‘‘H’’ on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, N.Y. 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta,Ga. New Orleans 
St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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Treasures beyond price from the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen. 
Color and beauty beyond descrip- 
tion in the glamorous cities of the 
Mediterranean. A world of im- 
pressions. Allon our voyage 
deluxe arranged to include Egypt, 
Spain, Italy, Monte Carlo. 
The White Star liner Adriatic— 
January 5 and February 23. 
The Red Star liner Lapland— 
January 16 and March 5. 
West Indies 
Age-old romance surrounds the cities 
of the West Indies. Beauty ever-new, 
is their heritage today. See Havana, 
Hayti, Cartagena, Jamaica—see the 


Panama Canal—see the West Indies 
on a cruise of twenty-nine restful days. 


The White Star liner Me- ot 4 
gantic—specially constructed ( i FO 
for cruising—January 23and =. ((f M4 ms | ” 
February 26. £\ y = 
For complete itineraries 

and detailed informa- 

tion, inquire at No. 1 

Broadway, New York, 

or any aut horized 

steamship agent. 


All sailings from New York 











ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike, always open, always 
welcoming, Chalfonte-Haddon Rial, winter 
or summer, are the natural choice of culti- 
vated, interesting people seeking real benefits 
from days of rest. 

The sea air is gratefully mild and invigorat- 
ing in winter— unbelievably mild, tempered 
by the breath of the Gulf Stream. 

Summer is just one of four enjoyable sea- 
sons here. Faces glow, eyes sparkle the whole 
yearround. When surf bathing stops, riding 
begins, and horses canter on the beach. A 
live throng moves briskly up and down the 
Boardwalk. Golf is played under ideal con- 
ditions. While on the broad deck porches of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, healthy fatigue suns 
itself and looks out to sea. 

Pleasant companionship, perfect comfort; 
relished meals and deep seep The life 
gives new energy to tired ies, new wit 
to jaded minds—and a lasting fondness for 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
American Plan Only 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
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The Supreme Cruise 
to the Mediterranear 


by Specially Chartered New Red Star Liner 
BELGENLAND 


January 19 to March 26, 1924 


H’s nature’s mood ever carried you back 
to Egypt’s glorious past—have you 
seen the sun spread gold over the ruins at 
Karnak, or watched the dusk creep up the 
purple Valley of the Kings? 


You must visit these wondrous Mediter- 
ranean lands— Spain, Algiers, French 
Riviera,.Ptaly, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, 
to be conscious of their mystery, romance 
and charm. An opportunity beyond com- 
pare is offered in our 1924 Cruise De Luxe. 


The giant liner BELGENLAND, specially 
chartered by us,is the largest, most modern, 
most replete steamer cruising next win- 
ter to the Mediterranean. Large sheltered 
decks for promenade and sports; superbly 
appointed lounges; verandah cafe; state- 
rooms that are charming apartments, many 
with private bath; a unique, perfectly ap- 
pointed and delightful dining room where 
you may order your own menu at any time 
at no extra cost. 


The comprehensive itinerary covers all 
places of present day and historic interest 
and provides for a long, leisurely stay in 
Egypt. 


Managed by COOK'S TRAVEL SERVICE 
—with its 83 years’ tradition as leaders in 
travel—its own chain of offices all along 
the route—its own Fleet of steamers on 
the Nile. 


Literature on request 


er ges AF 


adway 5 NewYork 561 Fifth Fith Ave 


BOSTON -- ; WHELADELPHIA CHICAGO SA 
EOS ANGELES ONTREAL 

















Cruise de Luxe 
to the 


Mediterranean 
Limited to 450 Guests 
(About Half Capacity) 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA”’ 


Twin-screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons, 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924—67 Days 


Repeating the complete success of the 
1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


Egypt- Palestine 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
twoelevators, gymnasium,commodiousstate- 
rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and _ service. 

(Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
turning via S. “‘Aquitania,’ ‘Ma an 
““Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary, 
and full information on request. 


Early reservation insures choice 
of location. 





Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


Frank Tourist Co. 


(Established 1875) 
542 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Paris 





219 So. 15th Street 
Philadelphia 
London 











ROYAL | 


“The MAI Len 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 

January 19th * February 20th 
Two fascinating cruises—29 days ea 
—by the palatial “ORCA”. Deligh: 
ful shore excursions—splendid itine: 
ary. Rates $250. up 


BERMUDA 


Only 48 hours from New York to thi 

lov -* Gulf Stream Playground! Ree 

ular sailings bythe new ARCADIAN 
The Cruising Ship Wonderful”’ 


Write for illustrated booklets 


G@ GO GS GS SO G5 GG GG GZ GS 


) ©® GO GO.GO S® GO. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 
or local agents 





les 














| 


R Zz M! & 
(Bermuda Gov't's Official Contract Steamers) 


Book NOW for Fall and Winter Sail- 
ings to BER MUDA— 


Vacationist’s Paradise 
Only 2 Days from New York 
Sailings Twice Weekly 


Landing passengers directly at Hamilton 
Dock, avoiding inconvenience of tr 
by tender. 

Tickets good on either Steamer, insuring 
unequalled express service and via New 
Palatial Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers 


8.8.“ FORT VICTORIA" 
| $.S.“FORT ST.GEORGE" 
Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
From New York, Wed. & Sat.—From Bermuda, Tues. & Sat. 
MODERN HOTELS—NO PASSPORTS-— ALL SPORTS 
eciosas Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Sailing, 
Bathing, Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, Cycling, ete. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda 


Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, Golf, Magnificent 
iled Swimming Pool. 


WEST INDIES 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N.Y.,or AnyLocal Tourist Agent 
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A word to the wise traveler 


These points distinguish Raymond -Whitcomb Cruises: 


The finest ships afloat with brilliant records both as liners and in our 
service as cruise-ships. 

Unequalled itineraries, adding to the ‘‘standard”’ routes, ports and 
countries visited by no other cruises. 

Experienced and energetic cruise-managers, ‘‘hand-picked”’ as having 
wide travel-knowledge and immediate cruise-experience. 





Round the World Cruise 
(including the South Sea Islands) 


A cruise of the utmost luxury and diversity of interest, sailing Eastbound, January 19, 1924, 
on the 20,000-ton §. S. ‘‘Resolute’’ (United American Lines) for Madeira, Gibraltar, Italy, 
Algeria, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Burma, Singapore, Java, the Philippines, China, Japan, 
Guam and those inaccessible isles—Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti, visited on no other cruise. 


Mediterranean Cruise 

(including Palestine, Egypt and Venice) 
An “‘individual’’ voyage to the Old World's Inland Sea, sailing February 9, 1924, on the 20,000-ton 
S.S. ‘* Reliance” (sister-ship to the “‘Resolute"”) visiting such “standard” cities as Funchal, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Nice, Monte Carlo, Corsica, Naples, Pompeii, Capri, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Alexandria, Cairo, Cattaro and Venice. Palestine and Tunis do not figure in all cruise-routes; 
Corsica, Cattaro and Venice are visited on no other cruise. 


Booklets, ship-plans and complete details of these cruises will promptly be sent you on request; 
or if you prefer a Winter Tour we will forward booklets describing our tours to South 
America, Japan-China, Florida & Cuba, California, Hawaii and Mexico and Round the World. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
225 Fifth Avenue 1338 Walnut Street 112 So Dearborn Street 


™ a a a SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Executive Offices: (Be * 657 Market 458 So. Spring 
Street Street 


Beacon & Park Sts., Boston 
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it EGYPT 
4by CUNARD 
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The new S.S. “TUSCANIA” of the CUNARD and ANCHOR 
LINES sails from New York February 16th, arriving in Egypt 
at the height of the season and offering a travel opportunity 
rare, fascinating, and full of appeal: 
: Aum panorama en route; ports of call include Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monte Carlo, Naples, Athens, Haifa, Alexandria — returning via Naples 
and Monaco. ; 
NEW steamer, unsurpassed in construction, equipped with every modern fea- 
ture for passenger comfort; an oil-burner—eliminating coaling at the various 
ports. The traditional world-renowned Cunard service and cuisine. Optional 
shore excursions, well-planned and interesting. 
Choice of One-way or Round-trip Bookings —the complete Round-trip— 
returning via England — constitutes a consummate 
CRUISE—TOUR to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
most attractive, as to points visited —as to time required—as to expense 
involved. Full information on request. Apply promptly. 


CUNARD ana ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway New York or Branches and Agencies 


NES ONS OA ETO SSAA SUF AT A Ot 


Cal Lal kee 


























The Lure of the Mediterranean 


Sou | ad By Albert Bigelow Paine 
| The rollicking story of another shipload of 
MAE RICA ocean excursionists who followed in the footsteps 


of Mark Twain’s immortal “Innocents Abroad.” 


vida Algiers, Malta, the Dardanelles, Ephesus, Syria, 


Damascus, Jerusalem and back to Egypt! Take 

HAVANA this enchanting tour with Mr. Paine and enjoy 
evenings of complete satisfaction. New Edition 

Panama~—Peru _IiIlustrated. $3.00 


—Chile Harper & Brothers Established 1817 New York 
| CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


HE trip of endless fascination! Long sunny 
days in tropical seas. Visits at Havana and ROUND THE WORLD 
the PanamaCanal. Then down the Coast tothe 
land of the Incas, and the flourishing cities of —rom N. ES 15 by specially chartered new Cunarder 
Peru and Chile—a journey of unforgetable aconia”’ 20,000 tons, ov ere necinatng Mncrary including 


Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 
wonders. The palatial “E” steamers, the EBRO days in Japan and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Bur- 


and ESSEQUIBO, provide the utmost travel mah, option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
luxury. Built especially for the tropics. Largest | a, aie MONTHS, $1000 up Sasepe. 
steamers on the West Coast route. Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Special Reduced Rates for CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


Round SOUTH AMERICA Tours TO 
tHe MEDITERRANEAN 
PACIFIC LINE By epoca chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC (White 
. Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 18 days in Egypt 


and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. up, includ- 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co. ing Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. — 


26 Broadway, New York Or Local Agents | Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 
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A Lifetime’s Travel in One Grand Tour~ 


On the magnificent Empress of Canada (26,650 tons 
displacement] under Canadian Pacific management, to sail 
from New York, January 30th, 1924. 


Madeira, then Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco. Italy, Egypt. Port Said, Suez, 
Bombay, and Colombo. The gorgeous East, Kipling’s India, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Java. The Phillipines, China, Japan, Hawaii, Van- 
couver, the Canadian Pacific Rockies. A four month's cruise. 
Everything Canadian Pacific Standard. Fare $1600, and up from start- 
ing point in the United States or Canada, back to starting point. 
Limited number of guests. Shore excursions at points of call included 
in fare. Privilege of side trip across India. Fifteen days overland Shan- 
ghai to Yokohama. Eight days across the Flowery Kingdom. Privilege 
of stop-over in China or Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 


The nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent will give you particulars and look afterall arrangements for you. Write or ask for Cruise Booklet, 


Canadian Ft ific Pea 


General Agents at 


Atlanea,Ga. . . . 49 North Forsyth Street 
° + + 45 Boylston Sereet 

160 Pearl Street 

Si North Dearborn Street 

. 430 Walnut Street 

Cleveland, 2. ba, oe Prospect Avenue 
Detroit -« ¢ « + 1239 Griswold Sereet 
Duluth. Minn Soo Line Depot 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 


Los Angeies,Cal.. . 
Kansas City,Mo.. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal,Can. . 
New York, N.Y. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Ore 


605 South Spring Street 
@1 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
611 Second Avenue, So. 
. 141 Se. James Street 

. Madison Ave. at 44th Se. 
. Locust and 15th Sereee 
340 Sixth Avenue 

55 Third Screec 


San Francisco,Cal. . . . ft Markee Street 
Seattle, Wash... . . ond Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. . ° we lr use Street 
Tacoma, Wash.. . . . “3 Pacific A Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. ° 1 King Sereet, East 
Washingron, D. Cy . 1419 New York Avenue 
Vancouver, B. C. C. P. R. Station 
Winnipeg, * ong . Portage and Main Street 


YOU WILL FIND CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES AND AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















Why worry about 
your baggage? 


EK VERY season tourist baggage is 
4 exposed to many hazards. Are 
you prepared for possible loss? Your 
baggage is valuable. Jnsure it. A 
short trip is as great a risk as a long 
tour. Always insure. 


A North America Tourist Baggage 
Policy will relieve you of countless 





BERMUDIANA 


BERMUDA‘'S 25&%£8¢ 
and finest 
hotel will open in January. Equip- 
ment, service and cuisine will be 
unsurpassed. 
For reservations or booklet, address 
John O. Evans, Manager, The Hotel 
Bermudiana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street, New York. 


worries when traveling and protect 
you from financial loss if your bag- 
gage (or any part of its contents) is 
damaged or lost. 














Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


How to Play 


-PUNG-CHOW 


By L. L. HARR 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Pin this coupon to your | letterhead 


se SBE SBEERSE SESE SEES See eae 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. H H 


OE, I A RE ED 
NTR. cncccsennenets 
City_- 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage bene 





‘‘Pung-Chow’s appeal to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind is that it contains the best in 
bridge, chess and dominoes,” says Vogue. 














E latest book—-complete and 
easily understood—on how to 
play Pung-Chow, written by the 
man who introduced the game into 
the United States. L. L. Harr, 
in this book, does for Pung-Chow 
what Foster and Elwell do for 
Bridge with their writings. 


“Here one sees the most picturesque and 
unsophisticated people now left in Europe.” 
—London Nation. 


PEAKSorSHALA 


(ALBANIA) 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


“One of the most fascinating and diverting 
books of travel in strange places of the last 
five years."’-—San Francisco Journal. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Whether business or pleasure calls you to Europe, 
you will find every comfort and convenience of modern 
travel on the palatial steamers, RESOLUTE, RELI- 
ANCE, ALBERT BALLIN and DEUTSCHLAND. 


FRANCE The Splendid one class cabin ships, CLEVELAND, 
via Cherbourg ~ MOUNT CLAY, HANSA, THURINGIA and 
WESTPHALIA offer equally comfortable, though 

EN & Seco less elaborate, accommodation at moderate rates. 


GERMANY On whichever ship you travel, a world famous service 
via Hamburg insures prompt and courteous attention to your every 


Write for “‘BookletEH” need, The cuisine is unexcelled.} 
and full information 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 
171 W. Randolph St.,Chicago 230 California St.,San Francisco 


or local steamship agents 























San Trancisco’s 


Bit of ‘Italy 


Like an old world port on the 
Mediterranean coast, Fisherman's 
Wharf captivates every visitor to 
San Francisco. 

Strange manners, strange speech, 
strange boats manned by stalwart 
sons of Italy in tam o’shanter and 
great sea-boots. 

And you can reach this spot in 
ten minutes, starting from your head- 
quarters at THE PALACE. 


: In San Francisco 
ts The Palace ” 
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You, Zoo, will say 
we have succeeded 


We have tried sincerely to make ours 
the finest railway in the world. For 
your safety and your comfort we have 
spared neither expense, nor time, nor 
toil. We own and operate all our cars, 
even the sleeping cars. We train and 
hold responsible every man that serves 
you. As the climax of our 60 years of 
conscientious public service we have 
electrified, over hundreds of miles, that 
gorgeous section of our right of way 
acrossthe Rocky Mountains. When you 
travel on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul between the Great Lakes and 
the wonderland of Puget Sound, you 
will say we have succeeded in making 


ours the finest and most progressive 
railroad in the world. 
GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Curcaco, ILtiNnots 


The only line operating transcontinen- 
tal trains by electric power 


The only line owning and operating its 
own ing cars between Chicago and 
Seattle-Tacoma 

The only line operating over its own 
rails all the way between Chicago and 
Puget Sound 

The shortest line ine Chicago to // gg 
Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 4 oe 








SAN FRANCISCO 








and his pony out-of- 
doors all winter in 


choice of four 

daily trains — 
Pullmans via Grand 
Canyon National Park, 


: MrW.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines: 
1162 Railway Exchange, Chicago. ' 

: Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets { 
! CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK-GRAND CANYON QUTINGS ; 
- CALIFORNIA LIMITED ' 
Also details as to cost of trip - 








The natural beauty 


of your skin 


ness which is the foundation of all skin beauty 

you must use soap. Nothing else will so effec- 
tively remove the film of oil and dust or powder 
which accumulates during the day. 
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I you would make sure of that perfect cleanli- 
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But what soap will you use, and how? 


You should choose your soap carefully. Choose 
it for cleansing and for safety. Do not expect more 
than safe-cleansing from any soap. All our years 
of experience in making many kinds of soap. have 
proved to us that a soap which promises more than 
this for your complexion cannot keep its promise. 


If you choose Ivory Soap, as so many millions 
of women have, you will never be disappointed. 
Ivory Soap is pure, mild, gentle, white. Ivory 
promises safe-cleansing, and keeps its promise, abso- 
lutely! 
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Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IVORY SOAP 


99*%% PURE IT FLOATS 
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What a welcome 


dainty Guest Ivory is receiving 
everywhere. Delightfully new, it 
is as fine as soap can be. 


SAN ESING 








Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati { f 
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The most diaphe- 
nous of party gowns 
és matched by the 
charm of white gold 
mounted Shur-on 
9 eye-glasses. Ask jor 
le SY7NT, 
a style 597NT 


A 


There is a@ modish 
neatness about Shell 
tex Shur-on rimmed 
spectacles worn with 
afternoon dress or 
street costume. Ask 
for style 149H 





y dressed for 
looks her 

in All- 
¢ Shur-on 
icles isk 
2324W 


»*™Individuality— 
low often tl depends on appropriate 
spectacles and eyeglasses 


ID you ever try to analyze indi- select from the complete Shur-on line. 


viduality ? Sometimes, no doubt, Ask your optical specialist to fit you 
: ) I p J 


it is explained by clothes of fashion’s with the correct Shur-on spectacles and 
latest cry. Perhaps it means that each — eye-glasses for sport, for evening func- 
costume suits the occasion to a nicety. tions and for afternoon. Thus you 
But how often it depends on the style — get not only authoritative style but the 
of glasses! For spectacles and eye-glasses utmost in scientific precision. The name 
must agree with face, costume and occa-  ‘“‘Shur-on”’ is an excellent thing to find 
sion. And they can, quite easily—if you on spectacles and eye-glasses! 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., INnc., Rochester, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


SPECTACLES 
EYEGLASSES 


{ADE BY THF HADDON CRAFTSMEN AT 
ADDON PRESS, INC., WHERE FEDERAL 
ROSSES NINETEENTH, CAMDEN, N. J 



























We Challenge Comparisons. Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of 
the V. 





‘THE VOSE GRAND) 


hasincomparable Tone—the one quality above all 
others which makes a real piano. The exquisite 
tone of the Vose Grand distinguishes it from all 
other pianos. 





 Vose Grand; also our easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 155 Boylston St., Boston 
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RON INDOW SHADE FABRICS 
— J Established 1860 
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Your 


Shades- ~ 


look better 
and 

serve better 
ifmounted on 
dependable 


TELL iT 
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MADE ONLY BY 
y WALTER BAKER ECO.LTD. | 
I. @) ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER 
1780 MASS. 























i P 
-the think tank 
of the world 






“The Daddy of Them All’’ 


Holds your thoughts in liquid 
form, ready to put them into 
words instantly, anywhere. 
Waterman dealers everywhere 
will help you select the com- 
bination of point and barrel 
that fits perfectly the way you 
hold your pen, as well as the 
size, shape and strength of 
your hand. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York 
(C) 1923 by 
L. E. W. Co. 
Ee 

















Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 


















































